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PART IV. 


THE DATA OF INTELLECTUAL KNOWLEDGE; SENSE 
PERCEPTION. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS AND MEMORY. 


95. TRANSITION TO SENSE PERCEPTION. TERMS AND 
DISTINCTIONS.—When examining the terms and data of our 
general inquiry in the opening chapter, we distinguished (8) be- 
tween knowledge proper and mere consciousness ; between reflex 
consciousness and the implicit, concomitant awareness which 
the conscious subject necessarily has of itself in all its conscious 
states or activities, without which these could not be conscious, 
and which is usually described as drect consciousness ; between 
non-cognitive (volitional, emotional, etc.) and cognitive con- 
sciousness ; between the zzferpretative objectivity of those cog- 
nitive states of consciousness which fall short of judgment, and 
the formal or consciously asserted objectivity of the judgment 
itself. We have also been obliged, in our exposition of the 
doctrines of Descartes, Kant and Scholasticism (77), to discuss at 
some length the nature and validity of our awareness of the self 
as a concrete, existing, individual reality. Presupposing what 
has been said already in those connexions we may be brief in 
our present exposition of the cognitive value or significance of 
the facts of consciousness and memory,—an exposition which 
will serve as a necessary and natural transition from intellectual 
knowledge to sense knowledge. 

The psychological distinction between 7z¢e//ectual conscious- 
ness, whereby we are aware of our intellectual activities such as 
thought and volition,—and sense consciousness, whereby we are 
aware of our external sense functions and the states and con- 
ditions of our bodies,—is not itself a datum of consciousness, 
but an inference arising from introspection and based on the 
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diversity of the odjects presented in the conscious states. As an 
activity, consciousness of whatsoever kind reveals itself as be- 
longing wholly to the ove conscious self or Ego. 

The distinction between direct and reflex consciousness is 
itself a datum of human consciousness : we are aware of the 
difference between any direct cognitive act (direct consciousness) 
and the act whereby we deliberately make our own conscious 
activities (psychological reflection), or their objects (ontological 
reflection), the object of special and distinct contemplation. From 
the nature of this activity scholastic psychologists infer the im- 
material or spiritual nature of the faculty which elicits it,—the 
intellect,—for the reason that no cognitive power of the sense 
order, functioning through an animated material organ, could 
possibly elicit such a reflex cognitive act. Whatever about the 
nature of the faculty, or the implications of the fact, of reflex 
consciousness, there can at all events be no doubt about the fact 
itself. 

96. DATA, INTERPRETATIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS OF CON- 
SCIOUSNESS.—Consciousness, of whatsoever kind, makes us a- 
vectly and immediately aware of something,—which “something” 
we call the datum or object of consciousness. This, too, is un- 
deniable. We may, therefore, describe the insight which con- 
sciousness gives us into its object as “intuitive,” as a direct and 
immediate awareness of the mental presence of something, or of 
something as having an esse zdeale, a “mental existence” for us. 
This raises two points for consideration. 

One is that we must consciously apprehend at least some of 
the data thus present to us, as really existing or happening ; or 
at all events that we must z7/¢ellectually interpret our consciousness 
of some data as revealing the real existence or happening of such 
data.! Otherwise we could have no conception of real existence, 
whereas it is a fact of consciousness that we have such a concep- 
tion. But sense consciousness, or the mere direct awareness of 
something as present, does not itself analyse the implications of 
this presence, or reach the distinction between “existing as an 
object of consciousness” and “existing really”. It must be in- 
tellect,—or, if we may say so, consciousness as intellectual,—that 


' This does not imply anything more than the recognition that the presence of 
data in consciousness implies some veal existence—at least the real existence of the 
conscious or cognitive process. But even this attribution of real existence requires 
and implies the operation of intellect. 
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makes us aware of the “ something present ” as “something really 
happening or existing”. 

A second consideration, then, is this: Since a// the objects of 
consciousness proper are the conscious mental activities, functions, 
processes, states, and conditions of the conscious subject ;! and 
since these are all concrete, individual data,—even those of them 
that belong to the higher domain of mental life, such as judg- 
ments, inferences, volitions, etc.,—it follows that if we describe 
our direct consciousness of these latter activities as ‘intellectual 
consciousness,” we are according to intellect (in its capacity as 
“consciousness”) a power of intuitively apprehending “ indi- 
viduals,” vzz. our individual mental acts (thoughts, volitions, etc.) 
of the higher or spiritual domain (77). If we hold that in ex- 
ercising the function of external or internal sezse perception, we 
are through the sense faculty made concomitantly aware of the act 
of perception,” we may and ought to hold, too, that in exercis- 
ing any conscious zwéellectual function (e.g. conceiving, judging, 
reasoning), we are made, ¢hrough the intellect, indirectly and con- 
comitantly aware of this individual function as actually taking 
place. Every cognitive act, whether sensuous or intellectual, 
must thus concomitantly reveal itself 2m zd/viduo, to the knowing 
subject: not the act apart from its content or object, or apart 
from its subject or agent, but the whole concrete experience, 
afterwards analysed into agent, act, and object. Intellect would 
thus, as consciousness, indirectly reveal an individual thing or 
event as existing or happening (viz. the higher mental act in 
question: judging, reasoning, willing, etc.) ; and would then, as 
intellect, apprehend the abstract nature or essence of the act, and 
go on to analyse its implications as to the nature of the human 
faculty, and of the human agent, capable of eliciting such an act. 
If, then, the proper object of the human intellect be the xazures 
or essences of corporeal things, considered in the adstract and as 
universal, it must be added that all our intellectual cognition has, 
as concomitant object, its own individual acts, not in the abstract, 


1 We do not say “‘ Iam conscious of a sound,” but, ‘‘ I heay a sound,” and, “I 
am conscious of hearing it’’; nor, ‘‘I am conscious of material substance,” but, ‘I 
am thinking of material substance,” and, ‘I am conscious of thinking about it”’ ; 
nor, ‘‘ 1 am conscious that two and two are four,”’ but, “‘ I judge or understand, or sce 
(intellectually) that two and two are four,” and, ‘‘I am conscious of seeing it”’. 

2 Otherwise it would not be a cognitive act: some degree of such concomitant 
awareness of the subjectum cognoscens is essentially involved in all cognition (8). 
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but as the concrete acts of the individual self-conscious Ego ap- 
prehending some definite datum or object. 


It is commonly said that there are data of consciousness which 
all philosophers agree in recognizing as such, as being unques- 
tioned and unquestionable, and as forming the starting-points 
of all philosophical discussion.' And this is quite true.2 But 
inasmuch as from the very dawn of reason in each of us our in- 
tellects have been spontaneously scrutinizing these data, it is not 
easy to distinguish between what are really data and what are 
interpretations of, and inferences from, the data. And the dif- 
ficulty is unavoidably aggravated by the fact that we can discuss 
these data only as envisaged in introspection by zztellectual 
scrutiny. The very terms we use in describing them are terms 
which apply to them as conceived by intellect. We have, in fact, 
no direct conscious experience of these data as they would ap- 
pear to a being endowed with sense consciousness alone,—such as 
we suppose the lower animals to be. It is only by a careful 
and prolonged process of abstraction that we can mentally sepa- 
rate our own intellectual interpretation from the data of sense 
cognition and sense consciousness, and thus get down to the 
ever-changing, fluctuating, ebbing and flowing stream of external 
and internal sense impressions which form the elementary con- 
tents of sense consciousness. From the standpoint of epistemo- 
logy, however, the difficulty of thus discriminating between the 
data and our interpretations of them,—or of drawing the distinc- 
tion between data of sewzse consciousness and data of zntellectual 
consciousness, which is just one example of such interpretation, 
—is not a serious difficulty. For in regard to every single 
assertion of ours on the matter we must be prepared to show 
either that it indisputably expresses a datum of consciousness, 
or else that it is an interpretation or inference which really has 
all the rational justification we claim for it. 

In classifying the data of consciousness which have an im- 
mediate bearing on the questions of epistemology, authors com- 
monly distinguish * the direct from the zxdirect data or objects of 


! There is another necessary presupposition of philosophical discussion, viz. the 
presupposition on the part of each participant that the data of every other person’s 
consciousness is of the same general nature and order as those of his own (§ 39, 
vol. i., p. 144, n. 2). 

2 Cf. §§ 37, 39, ibid. 5Cf, JEANNIERE, of. cit., pp. 358-9, 
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consciousness. Among the former they enumerate all conscious 
acts, processes, states, and modes of the conscious subject, not 
apart from, but as concrete, actually existing modes of, the 
subject. As indirect object of consciousness they set down 
the existing conscious subject as a consciously acting being ; but 
not the wature of the latter: its nature is revealed not by con- 
sciousness but by intellect or reason interpreting consciousness. 

Neither, however, is the exzstence of the conscious subject re- 
vealed apart from the existence or happening of the conscious 
acts. It is reason or intellect that analyses the whole concrete 
datum into acts, states, processes, etc. (accidents), on the one 
hand, and an agent, subject (substance), of these on the other; 
and which further interprets this subject or substance as corporeal, 
living, sentient, rational, etc. And all these interpretations alike 
have to be justified. Again, some of our conscious, cognitive 
acts, 7.e. our external sense perceptions, reveal their objects as 
located in space outside our bodies; and others, z.e. some of our 
internal sense perceptions, reveal their objects as located more 
or less definitely within our bodies. If, therefore, these percep- 
tive acts themselves be said to be the direct and proper objects 
of consciousness, as being “ within” the conscious subject, it must 
be admitted that the objects of these perceptive acts themselves 
must, as perceived objects, be also indirectly objects of conscious- 
ness—even though they be revealed as ‘“‘outside” the conscious 
subject: for by being ‘‘ presented” or “ present” to the conscious 
subject, in and through the perceptive act, they become also data 
of consciousness. But here again it is intellect or reason that 
distinguishes the conscious subject into “mind” and “body” ; 
that recognizes some of the data or objects of conscious cognition 
as constituting the Ago and others as constituting the non-Hgo 
or ‘external universe” ; and that interprets the real significance 
of the character of ‘externality ”” attaching to the latter, and of 
‘‘internality ” attaching to the former. 

97. TRUTHS REVEALED BY INTROSPECTIVE RATIONAL AN- 
ALYSIS OF THE DATA OF CONSCIOUSNESS.—We may now proceed 
to see what objectively true and valid judgments are yielded by 
psychological reflection on the facts of consciousness. (a) They 
yield first of all the immediate judgment that “ something really 
exists,” viz. the total, concrete, unanalysed content of the present 
conscious state or condition of the conscious subject aware of 
something. No sceptic can deny, or ever has denied, the exist- 
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ence of something in and for his consciousness. Sceptics have 
doubted—or denied that they can know—whether there is any- 
thing that has a reality or real existence other than the esse zdeale 
which the facts of their consciousness have for them in the actual 
conscious state. But since this esse zdeale evidently involves the 
real existence of the concrete consciousness, or conscious being,— 
nay, since this esse zdea/e is itself something, since it is a real state 
or manifestation of some reality,—it follows that even if such 
sceptics take up the position of solipsism they must at least 
admit the veal existence of the concrete conscious self or subject : 
not of course as distinct from a non-self or object, but simply as 
something real, and as something revealing this distinction or 
duality as a problem for investigation. 

(6) The data of my consciousness yield as certainly valid and 
objectively true the judgment—“ J, the thinking or consctous being, 
really exist as subject and agent of my conscious states and activ- 
ztzes”. For my consciousness! reveals these states and activities 
as different from one another,—seeing, thinking, speaking, de- 
siring, grieving, rejoicing, etc.,—but all 7 the concrete as states, 
conditions, activities of ove single being, subject, or agent: which 
I call myself, the Ego, self, or person. 

No doubt, what consciousness, as a mere faculty of awareness 
or apprehension, reveals, is one really existing, concrete, complex, 
heterogeneous whole of subject and states, agent and activities, 
substance and accidents, etc. My consciousness of my existence 
does not commence with abstract concepts of “self,” ‘existence,’ 
“subject,” “states,” “agent,” “activities ’; or with’a formal act 
of judgment affirming the “self” to “exist,” or the “states,” 
“activities,” “accidents,” to be those of the “subject,” “ agent,” 
“substance”’. But all this rational or intellectual process of 
analysis and synthesis, of isolating abstract concepts and syn- 
thesizing them in judgments, merely expresses and interprets for 
me intellectually what was really and implicitly given to me in 
the primitive conscious intuition of the self, consciously existing 
and acting. 


Descartes rightly pointed out that the Cog7/o, ergo sum, is not an infer- 
ence (31). It is the expression of a self-evident judgment, “I exist,” which is 
virtually contained in the direct intuition of consciousness. And the same is 
true of the other immediate interpretations of the content of this intuition, — 


‘Or my consciousness plus my memory, if we take into consideration not only 
simultaneous but successive states. Cf. infra, § 98. 
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such as “These are conscious states of which I am the subject,” “These 
are activities of which I am the agent or cause,” “These are inhering or 
‘accident’-entities of which I am the substantive or ‘substance ’-entity ”. 
Descartes was right, too, in accepting the evidence, or “clear and distinct 
idea,” of his existence, as objectively valid, t.e. as revealing to him a really 
existing being, though he was inconsistent in questioning the equally cogent 
evidence in the case of first principles (31). He was right as against the 
phenomenism of sensists and positivists in their unintelligible and self-contra- 
dictory assertion that the Hgo revealed in consciousness is a mere bundle of 
“states” without a subject of these states; or a mere stream of ‘“ processes ”’ 
or “activities” without an agent or cause of these processes or activities ; 
or a mere ebb and flow of “ phenomena,” “ appearances,” or “accidents,” 
without any substantial Ego or being of which they are the phenomena, 
appearances, or accidents. And he was right, as against the phenomenism 
of Kant, in holding that what the conscious thinking subject apprehends is the 
real Ego, at once phenomenal and noumenal, at once sensible and intellz- 
gible, at once object of sense and object of intellect,—and not merely a 
“phenomenal” or empirically “‘appearing” product of a real but ‘“trans- 
cendental,” “unknowable” go, for ever hiding itself behind its own mis- 
called ‘“‘appearances”’.' The £go or conscious subject which is revealed in 
consciousness is identical with the self which our intellect sees to be a 
necessary condition for the possibility of knowledge. According to Kant, 
this latter self, in which all our apperceptions must have their unity,? can in- 
deed be thought as real, as a necessary, a priori, transcendental condition of 
knowledge ; but it cannot be £wowm as real, because we have no intuition of 
it: “*The consciousness of myself, in the representation of the ego, is not an 
intuition, but a merely z7¢e//ectwal representation of the spontaneity of a 
thinking subject”.* In other words, the “I” of the “I think” or “I am 
aware,” which is an essential concomitant of all cognition (and which, for 
intellectual consciousness, is implicitly “I am” or “I exist’’), though it is 
thought as really existing, cannot be kvowm as really existing: we know it 
merely to be something which we are compelled to think as a formal, a priori 
condition or unifying principle of all our conscious apperceptions: ‘No 
doubt the representation of 7 am, which expresses the consciousness that can 
accompany all thought, is that which immediately includes the existence of a 
subject: but it does not yet include a know/edge of it, and therefore no 
empirical knowledge, that is, experience. For that we require, besides the 
thought of something existing, intuition also, and in this case internal intuition 
in respect to which, that is, to time, the subject must be determined.” * Thus 


1Cf. infra, § 134. 2Cf. supra, § 8g, vol. i., p. 337, n. 

3 Critique (tr. MULLER), p. 781. 

4Tbid., p. 680, ‘‘ For that purpose [time determination of the subject in internal 
intuition],’’ Kant continues (arguing against the ‘‘ idealism’ of Descartes,—cf. vol. i., 
p. 214, n. 1), “external objects are absolutely necessary, so that internal experience 
itself is possible, mediately only, and through external experience”’. In the same 
context he speaks of ‘the immediate consciousness of the existence of external 
things’? (ibid., n.), an expression which is intelligible only when we remember 
that for him “external things” are mental phenomena. Again, what this ‘‘ immedi- 
ate’’ ‘‘ external experience’ renders possible, is not ‘‘ the consciousness of our own 
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Kant repeatedly denies that intellectual consciousness, or introspection, of 
psychological reflection on the self or “go as consciously functioning in the 
concrete, gives us any intuition, any direct grasp or apprehension, of the real 
go as thus existing and acting. But such denial is purely gratuitous ; 
and can be directly met by the positive counter-assertion,—not gratuitous, 
but forced upon us both by the most cogent evidence of consciousness and by 
the most absolute necessity of thought itself,—that consciousness does reveal 
to us intuitively the real existence of the real, consciously acting self or go, 
as subject and agent of our conscious states and activities. 


(c) By reflecting on the conscious and cognitive acts of which 
I am the conscious subject, and on the objects of these acts, I see 
both acts and objects to be of various kinds, and I classify them 
accordingly. The feelings and sensations which I call organic 
(e.g. muscular and motor feelings, bodily aches and pains, hunger, 
thirst, physical pleasure or discomfort, etc.), and their contents, 
I am aware of not merely as different from one another, but, in 
the case of some of them at least, as having ertensity or spateal 
continuity of parts outside parts, and as spatially distant from 
others (as eg. headache and lumbago), and yet a// of them as 
mine, as affections, states, conditions of myself, and myself the 
conscious subject as spatially extended in and with them. No 
doubt, this element of extensity or extendedness, directly re- 
vealed in the conscious content of organic feelings, is vague and 
ill-defined: the definite localization of these feelings being, as 
psychologists explain, a result of sense development or sense 
‘ education” through association of the accumulated sense ex- 
periences of the individual, and involving intellectual interpreta- 
tion and inference. But the element of extensity is there in the 
concrete from the beginning ; and thus it reveals the self or con- 
scious subject as a something which we intellectually apprehend 
and designate as a substantive reality having an extended or cor- 
poreal mode of being, or, in other words, as a living, conscious, 
corporeal substance. 

Hence Descartes completely misread the immediate data of 


” 


existence,’’ but the ‘‘ determination’’ of this consciousness ‘‘in time,”’ or in other 
words ‘‘internal experience”’ (ibid.): this latter, of course, not attaining to reality 
but only to mental appearances. And what is it that renders the consciousness itself 
of our own existence possible? Nothing; for on Kant’s theory consciousness of our 
own real existence is impossible. Wecan only think this latter as an a priori, trans- 
cendental condition of knowledge; but we cannot have knowledge, or empirical 
consciousness,—or, if we might so put it, conscious consciousness as distinct from 
the Kantian figment of ‘“ transcendental consciousness”? or “ transcendental apper- 
ception,’’—of our own real existence, 
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human consciousness when he regarded them as revealing,—or 
at least as furnishing grounds for interpreting,—the conscious 
human subject or self or Ago, as a simple, unextended, incorporeal, 
conscious principle which he identified with sow/ or spzr7t. 

It is a point of minor importance to observe that it is not 
consciousness itself, but intellect interpreting its data, that infers 
the nature of the human sou/ to be simple, spiritual, immortal, 
etc., and the zatwre of the human se/f or Ego to be a being com- 
posed of body and soul. But it is important to insist, against 
Descartes and ultra-spiritualists,! that among the immediate data 
of human consciousness is the directly apprehended spatial datum 
of extensity or voluminousness of the conscious subject,—which 
latter the intellect must therefore interpret as having the corporeal 
mode of being, as having in its nature or constitution that which 
we call body or matter.2, Whether the distinction which we draw 
between our own bodies and external bodies be valid or not, it is 
a fact of consciousness that we draw the distinction, and that it 
is grounded in the consciously apprehended features of zx¢ernality 
and externality attaching respectively to two classes of directly 
apprehended objects.’ But if Descartes’ contention were true,— 
that the consciously revealed self or Ego is a simple, unextended, 
spiritual substance or soul,—then, even though we might perhaps 
be able to zufer the real existence of a material reality, it is im- 
possible to see how we could apprehend our bodies as our own 
and as distinct from erternal bodies: if consctousness did not re- 
veal our own bodies as our own no other faculty or mode of cog- 
nition could reveal them as such. 

Those, then, are the main immediate interpretations of the 
facts of consciousness that have a direct bearing on epistemology. 
It must be borne in mind, in reference to them, that mere (sense) 
consciousness, apart from intellect, simply makes us aware of 
subjective facts, without interpreting them. But in man this 


1 Cf. JEANNIERE, op. cit., pp. 358, 364-5. 

2 Similarly, it must be emphasized later (116) that in external sense perception 
we are made directly aware of extension, occupation of space, impenetrability, in that 
domain of direct sense cognition or awareness, which, by reason of its apprehended 
feature of exteynality to the self or Ego, each of us marks off from the portion (viz. 
his own body) apprehended by internal sense perception as characterized by inter- 
nality, and which each of us designates as the (to him) external material universe. 
Here, again, the interpretation of these features of ‘‘ internality ’’ and ‘ externality ”’ 
in the data of direct awareness, as revealing a real universe really distinct from the 
self or Ego, is the work of intellect and must be justified by intellect. 

3 Cf. preceding note, 
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awareness is always accompanied by the spontaneous formation 
of judgments whereby we interpret the facts. These judgments 
impose themselves on us with spontaneous certitude by a psycho- 
logical necessity. But we have now seen, by reflection, that these 
spontaneous assents are not blind or instinctive. ‘The facts of 
my consciousness have a real existence in and for my conscious- 
ness ;”? ‘‘My conscious states are real states”; “I myself, the 
conscious subject, really exist” ; “My conscious states reveal me 
to myself as having not alone the mode of being which thinks, 
reasons, judges, but also the mode of being which perceives, and 
which I mean by corporeal being,’—these judgments impose 
themselves upon my reflecting reason with such cogent objective 
evidence that I must accept them with reflex, reasoned certitude 
as indubitably true: on the assumption, already justified as 
against Kant, that my intellect in its processes of conception and 
judgment attains not to a subjective, phenomenal disfigurement 
of reality, but to reality itself. 

98. MEMORY, SELF-IDENTITY, AND TIME DURATION.— 
Memory is described by psychologists as the faculty of conserving 
and recalling events experienced in the past ; of recognizing them 
as past, and /ocatzng them more or less definitely in the time 
series of experienced events. Like consciousness, it is distin- 
euished into semsztive, and zntellectual or rational, according to 
the nature of the events or objects recalled. The distinction is 
of minor importance for epistemology, inasmuch as in man 
memory is a/ways accompanied by zutellectual activity,—interpret- 
ing the recalled data, of whatsoever kind these may be. And we 
include in memory, as understood here, this faculty of forming 
immediate judgments or interpretations of these data. Many of 
the truths brought to light by the psychology of memory, which 
is both extensive and interesting, have only a remote bearing on 
epistemology. But some of the facts and implications of memory, 
—-especially those which bear on our apprehension of ¢me and 
of the se/f or Ego,—are of the first importance in a general 
theory of knowledge. 

The process of remembering is itself a conscious process, a 


1 It has been pointed out already (18) that ‘‘ consciousness’ is the name of 
a state or condition of a conscious subject: it is not really ‘‘ consciousness’’ that 
apprehends anything: it is ‘“‘I, the conscious subject,’’ who apprehends by conscious- 
ness. We must not hypostasize ‘‘ consciousness’? any more than intellect or 
reason, 
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datum or fact of consciousness. It differs from consciousness in 
this that while the latter reports its facts or objects as here and 
now actually present, the former reports its objects as having 
been experienced, or present to consciousness, 7” the past. In 
other words, the act of memory brings into consciousness an 
object or datum marked by a characteristic which is altogether 
peculiar and suz generis, a characteristic which we zn¢erpre¢ intel- 
lectually as indicating a datum or object experienced before, a feel- 
ing of familiarity’ whereby we recognize the present content of 
consciousness as being, in part at least, the reproduction or repeti- 
tion ofa past or previous content of consciousness.2,— And inasmuch 
as memory reproduces zz the concrete the past act as it occurred 
tn the concrete, it is clear that just as consciousness reveals the 
sulject as affected by the present conscious states, so, too, 
memory reveals ¢he same subject as affected both by the past and 
by the present conscious states. The possibility of thus becom- 
ing aware of conscious data endowed with this quality of being 
“‘remembered” acts, clearly involves that the subject of such 
“ reproduced” and “ recognized” conscious acts apprehends itself 
as having a real existence extended through ¢7me-duration, and 
as remaining or abiding permanently self-identical throughout 
all the changes which such time duration implies.* Just as we 
immediately judge or interpret the direct data of consctousness to 
imply the real existence, here and now, of an actual substantial 
subject of the conscious states, so we immediately judge or inter- 
pret the direct data of memory to imply the reality of the succes- 
sion and change in conscious states, the reality and abiding 
self-identity of the Hgo or subject of those successive states, 
and the real objectivity of our concept of ¢“2me as the mode of 
duration of the real existence of the ever-changing real data of 
our conscious, cognitive experience. 

Obviously there can be no question of demonstrating the 
general trustworthiness of memory, in the strict sense of the 
term demonstration. For every single step in the process of 
demonstration,—from premiss to premiss, and from antecedent 
to consequent or conclusion,—implies and rests upon the assumed 

1 This is analogous to the feeling of externality which characterizes the data of 
external sense perceptions. Cf.§ 97, p. 9, n. 2. 

2For distinction between actually perceived, and merely imagined, and re- 


membered data, cf. LAHR, Cours de philosophie, p. 132,—apud JEANNIERE, Of. cit., 


p. 370 n. 
3 Cf. Ontology, §$ 74, 75, 85, 86. 
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trustworthiness of memory. There can be question only ot 
reflecting on the concrete data of memory, and on our immedi- 
ate intellectual interpretations of those data, and convincing our- 
selves that intellect,—which we have already shown (chaps, viil., 
ix.) to be capable of attaining to objective reality through its 
concepts and judgments,—has adequate and cogent objective 
evidence for the immediate judgments it forms, from those 
data, concerning the real existence of an absding Ego, sub- 
stantially self-zdentical throughout its really changing states, 
and the reality of ¢ime-duration as aireal mode of existence of 
these states, their subject, and their contents. 

99. TRUTHS REVEALED BY INTROSPECTIVE RATIONAL 
ANALYSIS OF THE DATA OF MEMORyY,—In addition to the 
concepts formed from the immediate data of consciousness,—con- 
cepts of being, existence, subject, substance, agent, body, 
extension, mind, action, state, process, accident, etc.,—we 
have furnished by memory the data for our concepts of self- 
identity, duration, change, succession, time, etc. These are 
the concepts we utilize in interpreting the immediate data of 
memory. Now we have adequate objective evidence for the 
following judgments concerning memory, its data, and their 
implications; and these judgments therefore are vindicated by 
reflec.ion as objectively valid and certainly true :— 

(a) My consciousness reveals some of its contents as famzlar, 
as repetitions: this character being peculiar to, and inseparable 
from, their present appearance in my consciousness. Now, 
when I formulate intellectually what is already implicit in 
such data, by the explicit judgments, “/ exfertenced these 
data before: they occurred to me in the past: they are events of 
my past expertence, recalled and recognised by me as such,’—my 
intellect is determined to such judgments by the clearest ob- 
jective evidence of the very nature itself of my present conscious 
state. Therefore such judgments are objectively true; and 
their truth is being constantly verified experimentally by their 
fitting in with the train of my actual experiences,! 


'The exact location of some remembered events in the time series of past 
experiences is given immediately; others are located only indirectly and by 
reasoning from the present and from already located events. Here there is room 
for error. Moreover, memory has its limits, it does not retain or recall all past 
experiences, but comparatively few. Nor is it infallible, any more than intellect 
itself; except in regard to its immediate data, as intellect is in regard to im- 
mediately evident judgments. Psychology deals with the mistakes and deceptions 
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(0) Since my “remembered” experiences reveal themselves 
in the concrete as having been actually mine in the past, and as 
now actually reproduced in my present conscious act of remember- 
ing, there is manifestly revealed to me in this act the concrete dura- 
tion of my own self-identical existence as abiding subject and agent 
of these successive conscious states and activities. I thus form 
the spontaneous judgment that ‘‘/ continue in existence, preserving 
my substantial, personal self-identity throughout the succession of 
veal but accidental changes to which this my real existence ts 
subject”; and my certitude of the truth of this spontaneous 
judgment is confirmed by reflection. For just as I see that 
at the present moment of consciousness I cannot be merely a 
bundle or collection of states or processes (without any sub- 
stantial subject or agent), but that I am concrete subject and 
agent of these states and processes, so I see, in and through my 
present, conscious act of remembering, that I am che same self- 
identical subject who experienced the past datum, and who now 
reproduce and recognize it as previously experienced. 

In other words, just as the attempts of sensists and positiv- 
ists, such as Locke, Hume, Mill, Taine, etc., to explain consciousness 
(and knowledge generally) without admitting a veal substance, ends 
in their swbstantializing accidents (or consciousness itself”), so their 
attempts to explain memory, while denying the real permanence 
of the self or subject and holding the latter to be a mere stream 
or series of conscious states, ends in such fantastic theories of 
personal identity as that of Professor James: that the present 
thought (which is the only thinker), or the present conscious 
state, “appropriates ” the content of the immediately preceding 
state and “transmits” this A/us its own content to the next suc- 
ceeding one,—a theory the unsufficiency of which its propounder 
himself admits by recognizing the necessity of postulating some- 


of memory. The theses in the text are in no way influenced by the possibility of 
such deceptions. 

1 The concept of substance, which I thus find realized in my own being, is not 
the fanciful notion of an absolutely immutable, hidden, unknowable core or sub- 
strate of separate, ever-flowing, evanescent phenomena or accidents,—a fiction 
falsely attributed to scholastics by modern sensists and positivists (ff. Ontology, 
§ 64). It is the notion of a real mode of being which does not inhere in other being 
for its reality; a mode of being the reality and nature of which are revealed in and 
through its changing states or accidents; which is subject to (accidental) change 
and yet persists really (substantially) the same throughout the change (ibid., §§ 63, 
80, pp. 302-3). 

2 Cf. Ontology, §§ 61, 75. 
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thing “more than the bare fact of the co-existence of a passing 
thought with a passing brain-state”. 

(c) Since the concrete subject or Ego, immediately revealed 
in consciousness and memory, is revealed and intellectually in- 
terpreted as a really existing being which persists self-identical 
throughout a succession of real states, constituting real change, I 
have in these concrete data the objective and real contents of 
my concepts of duration, succession, and time. Since through con- 
sciousness and memory I am aware of myself as undergoing real 
change, and of a real succession in my conscious states, I am 
aware in the concrete of my own existence as having vea/ and 
concrete time duration. his concrete awareness of succession may 
be described as an internal ferception of time. My intellect, 
apprehending from this datum successive duration in the abstract, 
forms the abstract concept of t2me, Thus the concept of time is 
objectively real, having its real foundation in the succession in- 
volved in real change,—just as we shall see the concept of space 
to be likewise objectively real, having its real foundation in the 
perceived real extension of bodies. 

Time, then, is not a substantive reality, swz generis, distinct 
from real change: its reality is the reality of change, but it is 
this reality endowed by intellect with the logical features of 
abstractness and universality, and the logical relation of measur- 
ing the amount of change: it is, in other words, an ens rationis 
cum fundamento in re. Neither is time, therefore, on the other 
hand a mere “ens rationts,’ a mere subjective, a prior? form of 
internal cognition or consciousness, as Kant would have it. The 
utter untenability of Kant’s doctrine on time will be shown 
below (134). 


Kant would, of course, urge against all the intellectual interpretations of 
the data of consciousness and memory, which we have been vindicating in the 
present chapter, the general charge that these interpretations are reached 
through concepts, and that concepts can reveal nothing about the reality or 
real nature of the self or go. Our reply is that they are indeed reached 
through concepts, and embodied in judgments, but that we have already 
vindicated, against his theory, the real objectivity of conception and judg- 
ment. 


| Principles of Psychology, i., p. 346,—apud Mauer, Psychology, p. 483. Cf. 
Ontology, § 75, pp. 276-84. For further developments of the doctrines of substance, 
person, personal identity, permanence of the Ego, time duration, etc., and refutations 
of sensist theories, cf. Ontology, chaps. viii, and ix., chap. xi., § 85, 86; MAHER, of. 
cit., Chap. xxii. 

2 Cf. Ontology, § 85, p. 324. 
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100. CONSCIOUSNESS OF SELF AND COGNITION OF THE 
EXTERNAL UNIVERSE.—Since we become conscious of the self, 
and its concrete time-duration, zz and through the conscious 
activities of the self, and since these conscious activities are in 
large part cognitive of that domain of objects or data which we 
interpret as the erternal, spatial, material universe, or the non-Ego, 
the question may be asked, whether or how far self-conscious- 
ness is mediated by, and dependent on, our direct cognition of 
the non-self or external universe. 

Descartes, holding that the on/y immediate object of the 
mind’s awareness is z¢se/f, failed to explain satisfactorily the 
possibility of our knowledge of spatial or material reality distinct 
from the mind: and all subjective idealists we shall find to be 
in the same condition. Kant made an attempt to prove, against 
Descartes, that the possibility of empirical self-consciousness 
presupposes and establishes ‘‘ the existence of objects in space 
outside” the mind.’ But his attempt was futile inasmuch as 
he, too, had accepted the idealist presupposition,? so that the 
“outside” was for him on his own theory only a department of 
mental, z.e. intramental, phenomena. 

Had we no cognitive activities, and therefore no conscious 
data, of the sentient order, it is impossible for us to form any 
positive conception as to how self-consciousness would take 
place, or what sort of self it would reveal: we have only a 
negative and analogical knowledge of the modes of being and 
knowing with which pure spirits or pure intelligences are 
endowed.® It is in the exercise of cognitive activities of the 
sentient order that we do de facto become directly and concomi- 
tantly aware of ourselves as conscious beings. Nor, indeed, does 
it seem possible that our intellects, in the total absence of all 
data of the sort we call sezse-data from consciousness, could elicit 
any act, or therefore become at all self-conscious. For in such 
an hypothesis intellect would have xo oljects to apprehend, inas- 
much as all the objects of its direct activity (including the con- 
crete self or Ago) are given to it, and attainable by it, only tn and 
through the sentient mode of cognition which apprehends concrete, 


' Citique, pp. 799, 705 n. Chas Om pey nile 4 - 

8 According to scholastic teaching their knowledge of material things would be 
got-not by abstraction but by innate universal concepts. Cf. St. THomas, De 
Veritate, Q. viii., art.9; Summa Theol., I., Q. lv., art. 2. 
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individual, actually existing sense-data.! Of course by reflex 
action it recognizes itself as immediately given in its direct 
functions of conceiving and judging those data of sense ; and it 
does so directly and concomitantly even in these direct functions 
themselves (95). But the possibility of these direct intellectual 
processes is conditioned by the sexse apprehension of concrete 
data: zhil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu (71, 74, 
77). So, too, therefore is self-consciousness. 


This expression, “self-consciousness,” is perhaps ambiguous. It usually 
means the consciousness of self, revealed in psychological reflection or the 
deliberate introspective contemplation of our direct mental activities (95). 
But these activities themselves are conscious : and a// consciousness is in a 
certain sense consciousness of self, ‘com (cum)—scire’’: it is at least the 
concomitant awareness of the self or sudject together with awareness of an 
object: not of course an awareness of the self as such, but an awareness 
which veveals the self in the concrete as part of the whole conscious datum. 
Reflex consciousness, then, in the sense of introspective contemplation, is not 
the first or original revelation of the self; it rather recognizes as the self the 
subject which is already revealed, but not recognized as the self, in the direct 
conscious processes of perceiving, conceiving, judging, reasoning, etc. 

Now the functions of reasoning and judging are dependent on the 
function of conceiving. And if we call all three functions by the common 
name of “thinking” or “thought,” then,—~since we cannot consciously 
“think” 7 vacuo,* z.e., without thinking some object, and since we get the 
original data or objects, on which to exercise the function of conscious thought, 
only in and through sense perception,—it can and must be asserted that 
even when the self is concomitantly revealed in our direct ‘hough? processes, 
and recognized in them as the self by reflex intellectual introspection, it is so 
revealed and recognized only dependently on sense perception, and not other- 
wise ;—unless, indeed, it be maintained that we do somehow, by direct or 
reflex intellectual consciousness, become aware of our 7w/ellectual acts (and 
of the self, in and through them) apart from and independently of the od7ects 
of these acts. 

Does consciousness, therefore, reveal our direct cognitive acts apart from 
their objects ? 

Direct concomitant consciousness certainly does not. This, however, 
must be carefully noted, that in at least some of our processes of exfexnal 
sense perception we become,—through the functioning of the organic, mus- 
cular, or motor sense, or feeling of effort,—directly and concomitantly aware 
of what we regard as the perceptive act ttself (e.g. of seeing, hearing, touch- 


1Cf. Greny, Une nouvelle theorie de perception (pp. 10 seq.,—apud JEANNIERE, 

op. cit., p. 377 n.): ‘* No internal conception or perception can take place or have 

meaning for us except dependently on an antecedent external perception; the 

Cogito itself is no exception. I do not apprehend myself in vacuo, as it were, but 

only as knowing an object and first of all an object which is not myself; the self 
99) 


‘ne se pose q’en s’opposant’. 
2Cf. preceding note, 
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ing, etc.), at the same time as we become aware of the object of the latter.’ 
And by an effort of attention we may more or less distinctly segregate the 
perceptive act, as an organic event or object, from the object which as a 
perceptive actit reveals to us. But this sort of apprehension of our perceptive 
act itself as an organic event or object, is distinct from the concomitant con- 
crete consciousness or awareness of self which is an inseparable and essential 
feature of that act as ferceftive. For even if our acts of sense perception 
did not thus reveal themselves to us, owing to their character as organic 
functions of which we become aware through the internal organic and muscular 
senses, they would still, as acts consciously perceptive of objects, make us con- 
comitantly aware of themselves, or rather of ourselves, in the concrete: as 
our direct zw¢ellectwai acts must be held to do, though these are not organic ; 
for every cognitive act as such, must, being conscious, reveal sudject, act, and 
object together in the concrete. 

Neither, therefore, can reflex consciousness, or reflection on the whole 
direct cognitive process, reveal the direct cognitive act as cognitive or per- 
ceptive (and with it the agent or subject), apart or in isolation from the ob- 
ject of that act. But reflex consciousness or psychological reflection can of 
course recognize, more or less in isolation, the organic process which was 
revealed more or less in isolation by the internal organic and muscular sense, 
as accompanying the ferception (hearing, seeing, touching, etc.), of some ob- 
ject. If, therefore, this concomitantly apprehended organic event be absent 
from any cognitive act, as an index revealing the latter, then no conscious 
awareness (whether direct or reflex) of such a cognitive act apart or in isola- 
tion from its object, would seem to be possible. And even when the organic 
event is present, and apprehended by the internal organic and muscular sense, 
itis apprehended not as a cognitive act but as an organic event or object 
merely ; *—nor can the act of the internal sense apprehending the organic event 
reveal its own self (or its subject) apart or in isolation from this organic event 
as object. 

It is important to bear in mind that the concomitant (‘‘direct’’) con- 
sciousness which is an inseparable and essential feature of a// cognitive 
awareness of any datum whatsoever does not reveal the se/f as formally dis- 
tinct from the non-self, or even the conscious széject as formally distinct from 
the datum as object. Duality of swbject and object is involved in all cogni- 
tion, but it is only by zz/e//ect that the distinction is apprehended. So, too, 
some data of our conscious cognition are marked by a peculiar feature which 
intellect interprets as 7#/ernality or selfness, and others by an opposite feature 
which intellect interprets as externality or non-selfness,’ but again it is 7- 
zellect that interprets this internal or external reference of consciously appre- 
hended data as signifying that the former domain of data reveals the go or 
self, and the latter domain the ~on-# go or external universe. Psychologists, 
moreover, prove that this explicit judgment, whereby the individual explicitly 


1 Tn a similar way we become vaguely aware of the brain-effort, tension, fatigue, 
etc., accompanying intense intellectual activity, owing to this latter being sustained 
and subserved by the organic sense activity of the imagination. 

2Having of course the characteristic of internality or selfness, but not yet 
judged by intellect to belong to the self in distinction from the non-sel/. 

3 Cf. supra, § 97, p. 9, n. 2; infra, §§ 105, 109g. 
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discriminates his own self or go from the remainder of the total content of 
his consciousness, comes comparatively late in the gradual development and 
growth of his mental experience: that in infancy there is no conscious dis- 
tinction of self from non-self: that the earlier cognitions and implicit judg- 
ments of childhood rather tend to regard a// their contents indiscriminately 
as objective and external.! 


1Cf. MAHER, of. cit., pp. 361-7, 474-92; JEANNIERE, op. cit., pp. 379-80; 
infra, §§ 106, 107, 10g, 116. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
EXTRAMENTAL REALITY. THE EXTERNAL UNIVERSE. 


101. REALITY OF THE COGNITIVE ACTS OR STATES OF THE 
“EGO,” COMPARED WITH REALITY OF THEIR OBJECTS.—We 
have already adverted more than once to the fact that philo- 
sophers generally appear to have experienced much more 
serious difficulty in explaining how the conscious self or subject 
can come to know any extra-subjective or mind-independent 
reality, than in explaining how the subject can apprehend its 
own reality as self or Hgo.' The possibility of knowing a real, 
external, material, extended universe, distinct from the perceiving 
mind, has now to be examined by investigating the significance 
and validity of external sense perception. 

We can, perhaps, best approach this subject by indicating 
here one reason of the idealist tendency to regard the only direct 
object of our knowledge as being something essentially mental, 
—a reason bearing on the nature of the objects of reflex or 
psychological introspection. These objects are our direct, con- 
scious, cognitive acts. Now these acts are themselves realities : 
they constitute a domain of reality which we discover by turning 
our attention inwards from their objects to themselves. When 
we thus make them objects of our reflex consideration we tend 
to assimilate them to their own objects, z.e. to regard them as 
realities (or objects of cognition) merely, and to forget that they 
are realities of an altogether special kind, quite saz generis, inas- 
much as they are realities which, unlike other realities, are not 
merely odjects of cognition but are themselves cognitions of objects. 
If, therefore, we think of our direct knowledge (or cognitive acts) 
merely as a reality,—of the mental order of course, but yet as 
something which merely zs, rather than as something which not 
merely zs, but vows, or has itself an object,—we are tacitly ac- 
cepting the implication that in this direct knowledge 


1Vol. i., §§ £7, 19, 35, 75. Cf. PRICHARD, op. ctt., pp. 124-6. 
19 p BX 
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‘“‘the world is not, at any rate directly, object of mind, for er hypothes? a 
reality which merely 7s and is not the knowledge of anything has no object. 
Hence it comes to be thought that the only object or, at least the only direct 
object of the mind is this mental reality itself, which is the object of reflection ; 
in other words, that the only immediate object of the mind comes to be 
thought of as its own idea. The root of the mistake lies in the initial sup- 
position—which, it may be noted, seems to underlie the whole treatment of 
knowledge by empirical psychology—that knowledge can be treated as a 
reality to be apprehended, in the way in which any reality which is not know- 
ledge is a reality to be apprehended.’’? 


Now, if the only direct object of the individual mind be as- 
sumed to be the mind itself as revealed in its own conscious 
states, and if some of these conscious states be regarded as 
“ideas” or ‘“‘representations” or “appearances” of an external, 
material universe supposed to have a real being or existence be- 
yond consciousness and independently of the 4go,—a universe 
which men spontaneously believe themselves to be directly aware 
of through their conscious acts of external sense perception,—the 
problem at once arises: Can we know with reasoned certitude 
that any such mind-independent reality exists, any reality whose 
real existence or esse reale is really distinct from the conscious 
States,for “‘Sideas,’ “appearances,” ‘‘representations, ete. sor 
which alone we are assumed to be directly aware, and whose 
reality or esse reale is supposed to consist in their esse zdea/le, in 
their being objects of awareness, in their ‘being actually per- 
ceived,” in their “fercip?” ? And if such reasoned certitude of 
a mind-independent, external, material reality be possible, how 
do we attain to it? This brings out the distinction between the 
veal being, which things are supposed to have in themselves in- 
dependently of our knowledge or awareness of them, or “ things- 
as-they-are-in-themselves,” or ‘‘ things-in-themselves,” on the one 
hand, and “consciously apprehended being,” or ‘‘ the being things 
have in and for cognition,” or consciously apprehended ‘“‘appear- 
ances” or “phenomena,” on the other hand. The distinction, 
which will recur repeatedly, will be found to have originated for 
each of us, and to be familiar to each of us, from the ordinarily 
experienced facts of external sense perception ; and in due course 
we shall examine its significance.” It seems to suggest that 
while the reality of directly apprehended facts of consciousness 
is beyond all possible dispute, being identical with the conscious 


, 


' PRICHARD, Of. cit., p. 126, 2 Cf, infra, chap. xx. 
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apprehension of them, the reality of anything beyond these is 
problematical.! 

102. IS THE REALITY (“EssE”) OF CONSCIOUS STATES 
IDENTICAL WITH THEIR APPREHENSION (“ PERCIPI”)?—We may 
therefore ask what precisely is meant by the common assertion 
made in regard to all conscious, cognitive states, or data, or acts, 
—that their “‘esse est percip?,” that their being or reality is identi- 
cal with and consists in their being perceived.2 A conscious, 
cognitive act is itself a reality. Now the assertion obviously 
does not mean that this reality is identical with any second, 
distinct, vefler cognitive act by which the reality of the first or 
direct cognitive act may be apprehended in its concrete happen- 
ing. What it does mean is that the directly conscious, cognitive 
act itself is indeed a reality, but is also, as conscious or cognitive, 
a reality that is swz generis, a reality which differs from every other 
reality in this that while every other reality is merely an object of 
(possible or actual) cognition, this particular reality which is the 
conscious, cognitive act, is what it is because it reveals an object 
to a subject and thus ¢o zfso and simultaneously makes the subject 
aware of olyect, act, and subject in the concrete; and that it would 
cease to be what it is if it failed thus to reveal ztse/f(as well as 
its object) to the subject (or to be itself “ perceived” or “known,” 
“ percipt,’ by the subject). In other words, it means that the 
differentia specifica of the reality which is a conscious, cognitive 
act as such,—that which marks it off from all other reality,—is 
its being actually apprehended (not by another act but in and 
through itself), so that it ceases not only to apprehend or reveal an 
object, but ceases Zo be, when it ceases to be directly and con- 


1«* If we apprehended our states of consciousness in a representation, and not 
intuitively and by identity, the question would be raised whether that representation 
faithfully presented them, or falsified by disfiguring them, Hence we should have 
to seek for a criterion whereby to determine which states of consciousness ave as 
they are represented (or appear), and which states are otherwise than they are re- 
presented: in other words, we should need a Criteriology of conscious representa- 
tions. But that is just what no one has ever yet felt any need of [Query—What of 
Kant’s doctrine of the ‘phenomenal Ego’? Cf. infra, §§ 111, 129]. Our conscious 
states are given by identity, without the intervention of any representation. They 
are what they appear, because for them to be and to appear are one and the same 
thing. In the domain of consciousness error is absolutely impossible [96]. And 
this is the basis of all criteriological research, which takes as undisputed starting- 
point the reality,—incontestable and uncontested ,—of representative states of con- 
sciousness.” —JEANNIERE, of. cit., p. 394. Cf., however, infra, chaps. xix,, xx, 

2 « peycipi’’ and “‘ perceived”’ are understood in the wide sense of “‘ cognosci,” 
* being known,’’—awareness of any sort. 
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comitantly apprehended. If other realities can be consciously ap- 
prehended, they are supposed to have and retain their reality 
independently of their being apprehended : they are supposed to 
have an esse reale independently of the “‘percipi,” esse cognitum, 
esse tdeale, esse intentionale, involved in their becoming objects 
of conscious cognition. But the reality or esse reale of the con- 
scious, cognitive act, as such, essentially is or includes this percipz 
or esse cognitum of the object (whatever this be, whether it be 
matter, spirit, self, non-self, mental acts, forms of thought, etc.) 
which this act reveals (together with itself) to consciousness.’ 

The whole direct conscious cognitive process may, no doubt, 
be deliberately made the object of a reflex act of psychological 
introspection, and may be analysed by acts of the intellect into 
subject, act, and object; and in each of these reflex cognitions it 
gets a new esse ¢ntentionale ; but the direct act itself, in order to 
be apprehended in this same act, does not need to get an esse 
intentionale distinct from its own reality: in its own reality, in 
its esse reale, it is present to the conscious subject. 

But it is to be noted that all this is true of the actual existence 
or happening of the conscious, cognitive act as cognitive or per- 
ceptive of an olject. Tvery such act, however, besides being es- 
sentially conscious or cognitive of an object (under which aspect 
its esse is percipz), is in its real nature a vital act ofa vital subject, 
and its real nature as such must be discovered by intellectual 
analysis of the whole cognitive process. Now if it be an act of 
sense perception its happening as an organic event or fact may be 
revealed as such to consciousness through the internal, organic 
and muscular sense (100); and as such it is seen to have an 
“esse” or reality which does not appear identical with its 
“percipt” any more than the “esse” of any other non-cognitive 
reality, such as a mountain, appears identical with its “ percip7z” 
Attention to this fact would obviate much confusion and explain 
much apparent contradiction between statements made by dif- 
ferent writers in regard to acts of sense perception. 


I consciously judge, for instance, that “two and two are four’’. To say 
that the esse of that act is its ferc7pzZ means simply that I could not judge 


‘Hence a cognitive act, as conscious, and as concomitant object of the mind’s 
awareness, does not need, for such awareness, any esse intentionale distinct from its 
esse reale, to make it present to the mind, whereas every other supposed reality, 
other than a conscious act (which thus concomitantly reveals itself and its subject 
or agent in the concrete), does need, in order to become an object of awareness, an 
esse intentionale distinct from its esse reale, 
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“two and two” to be “four,” I could not apprehend the objective relation 
between subject and predicate, unless in and by the act of apprehending I were 
made conscious of the presence of that objective relation to my mind and of 
myself apprehending it present. It does not mean that the act of judgment 
is the mere present and apprehended relation, or even the mere presence of 
the relation,—though without the relation, and its presence, the act of appre- 
hension could not take place,—but that it is an act which essentially and by 
its nature gives the objective relation its mental presence, and would not be 
such if it did not give the object this presence and make me aware of myself 
apprehending the object.! 

Again, “I see the paper on which I am writing”. To say that the esse 
of the seeing is its ferczfz means that unless by the act of seeing the paper 
I were aware of seeimg it, the seeing would not take place at all: I could not 
see the paper without being aware of seeing it: by the act of seeing I am 
concomitantly aware of myself seeing ; though by the mere act of seeing I 
am, of course, not aware of the se/f and the seezmg as distinct from the paper, 
but of all together as one whole. Here, however, I may be simultaneously 
aware of an additional dafwm, viz. the muscular strain or tension involved in 
the organic activity of the sense organs, the eyes (100). Andif I am, then in 
addition to my consciousness of seeing as an act perceptive of an object, 
I am simultaneously aware (through the internal, muscular sense) of seeing 
as an organic act or event (and concomitantly aware of this latter aware- 
ness). 

Finally let us take this example, “I feel a toothache”. Now a tooth- 
ache is a conscious state. Did we not feel it, were we not aware of it, 
it would not be really there at all. There may be unconscious mental states, 
—we may leave that to psychologists ;—and there certainly are unconscious 
organic states,—that is, assuming matter to be a mind-independent reality ; 
—but a toothache, if and while it is an ache, is something of which ne- 
cessarily we are aware or conscious. As a sentient conscious state or 
process by which we are aware of something its esse is percipz, That is, 
we could not feel or perceive the something without being aware of feeling 
or perceiving it. Feeling the ache is being aware of feeling it.2 We 
could not feel without being aware of feeling. But if the esse of a toothache 
is thus its ferczpz, can it nevertheless be true to say, as Prichard says,* 
‘‘1t must in the end be conceded of a toothache as much as of a stone that 


1 The act of intellectually apprehending the objective relation, if considered in 
the abstract, apart from the latter, and from the presence of the latter to the intellect, 
is nothing that we can become aware of: it is of the concrete act whereby the rela- 
tion is rendered present to, and apprehended by, the subject, that we assert that its 
esse is percipi, in the sense that concomitant consciousness of itself (and its subject) 
in the concrete is an essential feature of its reality, though not in the sense of deny- 
ing this ‘esse percipi” to be a real vital process whose nature can be explored by 
reflection. 

21f the “ aching ” or ‘‘ painful condition” is itself described as a ‘‘ feeling” we 
are using this latter term in its objective sense as the object of the conscious act by 
which we feel or become aware. Cf. ‘I feel (or am aware of) a feeling (or 
apprehended state or condition) ”’. 

3 Op. cit., p. 118, 
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it exists independently of the knowledge of it”? That it exists independ- 
ently of our reflecting on it, thinking (judging, reasoning, etc.) about it 
(and “knowing ” it in that sense), yes: the reality of my toothache does not 
depend on what I think or judge it to be, any more than in the case of 
the stone. That the toothache exists independently of my feeding or being 
aware of it (and “knowing” it in that wide sense of the term), zo « the stone 
is a reality which I can conceive to exist without my being aware of it; but 
the aching is a conscious process of an organic sense, a process which is 
indeed a reality but a reality to which my awareness of it is essential. In 
that it differs from the stone. Yet even in regard to mere awareness, is there 
not a sense in which a toothache is as independent of this latter as a stone? 
Yes, if I use the term “toothache ”’ not in its meaning as a comscious state or 
feeling, but in its meaning as a diseased physical or organic condition. 

The toothache in this latter sense is just as independent of my feeling 
or awareness as is the tooth itself, or as a stone; the stone, the tooth, and 
the physical condition of the tooth, we can and do conceive as having each 
alike a reality which is independent of our awareness of them: whether we 
are right in thinking them to have such a mind-independent reality being the 
main question of the significance and validity of sense perception. 

All conscious states, processes and activities,—realities of the kind 
called “ mental,’—are at all events realities of whose actual existence or 
happening the go is directly and immediately aware. But they belong 
essentially to the reality of the go. whether all or any of them bring the 
go into cognitive relation with any reality beyond and distinct from the 
£go is the main point now at issue. 


103. ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF JUSTIFYING SPONTANEOUS 
BELIEF IN THE EXISTENCE OF AN EXTERNAL MATERIAL 
UNIVERSE. (A) TRANSITION EFFECTED BY APPEAL TO THE 
PRINCIPLE OF CAUSALITY.—The question how we pass from 
a reasoned intellectual conviction of the real existence of the 
Ego (which has been already vindicated against Kant?) to a 
similar conviction concerning the existence of a material 
universe really distinct from and independent of the Zgo (or 
of a material universe including the individual perceiver’s own 
body, distinct from and independent of the latter’s own mind), 
and the question whether the latter conviction (which exists 
in all men spontaneously) can be rationally justified, and, if so, 
how ?—is it by reasoning from the implications of the former 
conviction ? or by showing that the real existence of an external 
material universe is as immediately evident to the knowing 
subject (in and through external sense perception) as his own 
real existence is evident to him in and through a// his conscious 
processes ?—these are questions which can be answered only by 


‘Cf. vol. i., §§ 77, 89; supra, §§ 97, 99, I00. 
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the closest scrutiny of our cognitive processes, both intellectual 
and sentient, of their respective data, and of the implications of 
these data. 

Nor do those who defend as rationally justifiable men’s 
spontaneous conviction that they have knowledge of the exist- 
ence and nature of a material universe really distinct from and 
independent of their own minds, justify this conviction on the 
same lines. _ For some of them, holding that the really existing 
Ego is not merely the first but the only reality directly and 
zemmediately apprehended and known by the individual mind 
as real, and convinced that the immediate data of external 
sense perception, the data characterized by ‘extensity” and 
“externality,” can be themselves only intramental states of 
the go,—justify our belief in the mind-independent existence 
and reality of an external material universe by interpreting 
those data of external sense perception as representing, and 
essentially tnvolving the existence of, such a universe beyond and 
distinct from the Zgo. In their view the transition from know- 
ledge of the real Ego to knowledge of the universe as a reality 
other than and distinct from the go, while grounded in external 
sense perception, is effected and justified only by thought. They 
effect the transition by the following line of argument :— 


It is by intellect, by thought, that we apprehend, in and through the 
data of consciousness, the self as really existing, and judge the self to be an 
existing reality. It is through and from these data (all of which are within 
the domain of the go) that we form the concepts of substance and accident, 
subject and states, permanence and change, agent and action, cause and 
effect, unity and plurality, identity and distinction, the possible and the actual, 
essence and existence, being and knowing, etc., and find the objects of these 
concepts verified in the go. Reflecting on the judgments we form by means 
of these and other derivative concepts, we find that these judgments are 
objectively grounded (chap. viii.) in the nature of the conceived objects, and 
that the conceived objects themselves represent what is given (chap. ix.) in 
the concrete, individual data of consciousness. In the concrete -go, there- 
fore, including its whole conscious content, our thought apprehends the exist- 
ence, and in some measure the nature, of reality. Among the intuitions 
it has of the nature of reality are the principles of identity, contradiction, 
sufficient reason, causality, etc. The first three of those enumerated, the Ego 
sees to be of necessary and universal application to whatever really 7s, 
the fourth to whatever really becomes or happens (64, 66, 93). Reflecting, in 
the light of this latter principle, on the conscious data of external sense 
perception,—data which men spontaneously judge to be external to, and 
other than, and independent of, the perceiving “go (because of their peculiar 
feature of ‘‘ externality”), but which cannot themselves be really anything 
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other than the Zgo variously affected,—we rationally infer, by the principle 
of causality, that those data, so characterized by the feature of “external 
reference,” must have an adequate cause ; that this adequate cause cannot be 
the Hgo, that they are therefore partially caused by an extramental reality 
beyond the Ego, viz. the material universe represented by those data of 
external sense perception or sense consciousness. 

It is obvious, these philosophers point out, that if there be a reality beyond 
and distinct from the £go, this reality, in order to be known, must be some- 
how really related to the Zgo, must be coguttively identified with the Ego, 
must be somehow (“ z#tentionaliter”) reproduced in the #go.' This union 
is originated in sense perception or sense consciousness. But the objects 
given in external sense perception, its data, are not zdemticadlly the reality or 
realities beyond the Ago, but are only products of the former in the latter, 
products which are likewise representations or appearances of the former in 
the latter. So that, although we may be said, by and in sense perception, 
virtually to effect the transition from Zo to non-E.go by becoming aware of 
appearances of the latter in the Zyo, and by means of this awareness perceiv- 
ing (though not directly and immediately apprehending) the on-Ego (for to 
“ perceive” —“ fer-capere”—is to apprehend something ¢hrowgh, or by means 
of, something else) ; nevertheless, since perception merely makes us aware of 
an appearing datum, and does not interpret its nature, or judge of its origin, 
or distinguish Ego from non-Ego, it is thought alone,—judging, interpreting, 
reasoning on and from those data,—that formally and by deliberate reflection 
effects the transition from knowledge of the Hgo to knowledge of a real zo7- 
Ego or external universe. And while thus justifying, through the aid of the 
rational principle of causality, our spontaneous conviction that we have 
genuine knowledge of the existence and nature of a real, material universe 
beyond consciousness and distinct from the £go, our reason at the same time 
corrects the erroneous spontaneous conviction of what is called “naif” real- 
ism, the conviction, namely, that external sense perception reveals directly 
and immediately to the go what sort that material universe 7s 77 zfsedf, in- 
stead of merely revealing, as it merely does, the various representations or 
appearances produced by that material universe in the consciousness of the 
Ego. 

104. CRITICISM OF FIRST ALTERNATIVE.—Now it might, perhaps, be 
objected to this line of argument that it scarcely achieves its purpose. Our 
abstract concept of cause has been shown to be derived by intellect from the 
individual data of consciousness (65, 75-6, 92-3). The object of this concept 
has been shown to be really embodied in these data, and it is therefore validly 
applicable to them. These data, however, even those of them characterized 
by “extensity”’ and “externality,” belong—in the view we are examining— 
exclusively to the domain of the real Zyo. It would appear, therefore, that 
the concept of cause has objective reality, no doubt, and is validly applicable 
to all the realities revealed at any time within the domain of consciousness, 7.c. 


1 This is a fundamental principle of the Aristotelian and scholastic theory of 
knowledge. ‘‘Cognitum est in cognoscente.” ‘* Amina cognoscendo quodammodo 
fit omnia”: “ quodammodo,” i.e. intentionaliter or representatively. By knowledge 
the Ego is a microcosm, a conscious assimilation or apprehension or mirroring of 
the cosmos or macrocosni, 
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“ 


within the domain of the real Ego; but since ex hypothesi it does not yet 
appear from inspection of the data of consciousness that there zs any reality 
beyond the domain of the real £ go, it is not clear how the principle of causality 
can attain to any such reality for us. 

Of course it will be pointed out that our intellect, once it has abstracted 
from the data of consciousness the concept of “something happening,” and 
grasps what this necessarily involves, vzz. “having a cause,” sees immediately 


and intuitively the necessary and universal applicability of this principle to a// — 


contingent reality as such. Granted; but at this stage the mind has, ex 
hypothest, no knowledge of any reality beyond the Ego. since ex hypothesi 
the conscious data characterized by a feeling or sentiment of ‘otherness ” or 
‘externality ” are only modes of the real Zgo,; and the plain man’s spon- 
taneous interpretation of them as being really other than his Ego, or as 
directly and immediately revealing to him a reality other than his go, is not 
at this stage rationally justified,! and therefore is not suowledge of a real 
non-E go. 

But, it will be promptly urged, we can see by introspection that the 
whole internal panorama of ever changing, ever appearing and disappearing 
data, which fill up the conscious domain of the Ego, cannot be adequately 
accounted for by the reality which is the £ go, so that we are forced to infer, 
by the principle of causality, the existence of a reality beyond, and distinct 
from, and other than, the Ego. This seems unanswerable. But let us see. 
The panorama referred to certainly cannot be adequately accounted for by 
the real &go so far as this real Ego zs revealed in consciousness, by the 
real Ego as consciously apprehended, or—to put it yet another way—by the 
portion (of the real Ego) revealed in consciousness. But since, on the 
hypothesis under examination, we have at this stage neither knowledge nor 
even sevse-awareness of any other reality” than the £go, so far from being 
forced to infer, as a wecessary factor in the adeguate cause of our conscious 
states, a reality other than the Ego, we are actually debarred from making 
this inference, and are forced rather to infer that since the consciously appre- 
hended portion of the Zyvo is not the adequate cause of our conscious states, 
these must be partially caused by the Ago acting wuconsciously and in a 
manner unknown to us. 

And why are we, on the theory, debarred from inferring a reality other 
than the Ego? Because although the data of our consciousness have 


1 Nay, the spontaneous interpretation of these data characterized by ‘‘ otherness” 
or ‘‘externality,” as being identically the real non-Ego or material universe (thus 
thought to be immediately and directly given to the Ego in external sense percep- 
tion), is regarded as an erroneous conviction by those who reject the theory of im- 
mediate sense perception in every form. 

2It is admitted on the theory that we have sense awareness of conscivus data 
characterized by the fceling of ‘‘ externality’ or ‘ otherness”; of what we therefore 
call “‘ appearances”’ or “‘representations’’. But it is held that these are modes of the 
Ego, that sense awareness does not extend beyond them, and that the judgment 
whereby (without invoking the principle of causality or having recourse to inference 
from effect to cause) we spontaneously interpret them as revealing to the Ego a 
reality other than the Ego, does not of itself give us direct and celf-evidently justified 
intellectual knowledge of the existence of a reality other than and distinct from the 
Ego. 


wee 
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furnished us with abstract concepts of unity and plurality, permanence and 
change, identity and distinction or otherness, etc., and although these con- 
cepts are therefore validly applicable to the real go in its conscious states, 
at the same time if the conscious data from which they are derived are all 
modes of the Ego, it is impossible to see how the concept of veal otherness 
in the sense of distinction from the Ego’ can be obtained from such data ; 
and yet, wless we already have such a concept (t.e. of real otherness or dis- 
tinction from ¢he Ego, or, of veal non-selfness), and know it to be objectively 
and really valid, it is obvious that the principle of causality cannot avail us 
to infer a cause really other than the self. 

It may be urged against this that the concept of real distinction or 
real otherness, which we undoubtedly derive by abstraction from the real 
diversity and real changes in the conscious states of the real Ego, is seen to 
be applicable to @// reality, and therefore to the relation between “the real 
Ego of which we are conscious,” as one term, and “some reality other than 
this,’ as the other term. We reply that this is so, provided we already have 
this latter concept—of “some reality other than the self,”—and know this 
concept to be objectively and really valid. But on the theory we are examin- 
ing it seems impossible not merely to know this concept to be valid, but 
even to have tt at all. And why? Because on this theory the only concept 
of distinction or otherness which we can derive from the data of our direct 
consciousness or awareness is the concept of distinction or otherness among 
the data, and within the domain, of the real Ego. For on this theory the 
sense-feeling of ‘‘externality ” or “otherness” or ‘‘ 2o0n-selfness,” attaching to 
some of those data, does not enable us to judge, or justify us in interpreting 
intellectually, those data to de really other than the self. How could we, 
therefore, on this theory, ever obtain or form the conscious intellectual con- 
cept of the zon-Ego at all,—seeing that the theory denies that there is 
among the data of our direct consciousness or awareness any counterpart or 
foundation for it? In other words, unless reality other than the self is im- 
mediately given to the self among the data, and in the states, of the latter’s 
direct consciousness or awareness, it seems impossible for us to attain 77zfed- 
lectually,—by any reflex thought processes of interpreting and reasoning 
from such data,—to reality other than the self. For the concept really 
requisite for such a transition, vzz. the objectively and really valid concept 
of ‘‘non-self reality” would not be in our possession. 

If, finally, those who think that the reality of the ou-Ego or material 
universe is not immediately revealed in direct external sense awareness, but 
only a “ product,” an “appearance,” a ‘‘ representation” of this universe,— 
a conscious datum which, though characterized by its feeling of externality, is 
yet a mode or state of the real go,—if such philosophers say that in this 
same sense-feeling of externality attaching to such data we have the veritable 
and sufficient sense-counterpart and foundation whence to derive by in- 
tellectual abstraction the concept of ‘reality other than the #go,”—then they 
account, indeed, for the existence of this intellectual concept and for our con- 
scious possession of it, but how do they vindicate its objective and real validity ? 


' And not merely in the sense of distinction or otherness of one conscious datum 
from another within the Ego, 
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If the sense-feeling of ‘‘ externality” (and “extensity”’) attaching to certain 
conscious data of external sense perception cannot be itself interpreted by in- 
tellect as manifesting those data to be themselves direct and immediate re- 
velations to the Ego, of a real non-Ego, or a reality other than the Zgo,—if, 
in other words, notwithstanding this remarkable characteristic of such data, 
we must on reflection intellectually pronounce such data to be in themselves 
and in their reality only modes of the real H.go,—then does it not follow that 
the abstract intellectual concept of “reality other than the Zo,’’—grounded 
as it is on a feeling which is after all subjective and not significant (to in- 
tellect) of real externality or real non-selfness,—cannot be itself objectively and 
really valid? If the concept be derived from data which, whatever be their 
external reference, are really modes of the Avo,—or rather from a sense 
feature of these data which has itself for intellect no significance of external 
or non-self vea/zty, how can that concept itself enable ‘Aowgh¢ to attain to an 
external reality,—seeing that the content or object of the concept is merely 
the znfellectwal abstract of the concrete “ sense-feeling of externality,” a con- 
tent which we might describe as ‘external appearance,” or “apparent ex- 
ternality,” or ‘‘2#/tva-conscious reference of the £go-reality”? Or how can 
recourse to the principle of causality serve to give the concept, as its content 
or object, that which we are looking for, namely, ‘external or non-self 
reality”? For this principle, as we saw, can itself merely assure us that the 
total conscious content of the £go is not self-explaining. It is at this point 
precisely that the collateral concept of distinction or otherness must come in 
to give definite, positive content to the causal or explaining factor to which the 
principle of causality refers us.! It is not the principle of causality that gives 


1 Hence the importance of investigating carefully the origin and grounds of our 
concept of the absolute oy major real distinction, understood as the distinction be- 
tween one really existing being and another, and the tests for the objectively and 
really valid application of this concept. The whole question is discussed in our 
Ontology, §§ 23, 35-9. Cf. especially, § 38, p. 148, where it is pointed out that the 
relation of efficient causality is not of itself sufficient to establish between the terms 
of the relation (cause and effect) a real distinction in the sense of a distinction be- 
tween one existing being (the Ego, for instance) and any second really existing be- 
ing (e.g. the non-Ego). Of course the relation of efficient causality is sufficient to 
justify our concept of a real distinction in the sense of a distinction between real 
states (especially successive states) in the really changing contents of the Ego asa 
self-conscious reality. But if we reflect, in the light of the principle of causality, 
on the fact that we find in our consciousness states or data which, although they are 
contingent and therefore caused, we nevertheless do not know to be caused by the 
self so far as we are conscious of the latter, this reflection alone cannot possibly re- 
veal to thought a reality other than the self; it merely identifies the cause (referred 
to by the principle) with this reality, provided we have already what we know to be 
an objective and really valid concept of non-self reality. ‘The question then is, can 
thought (meaning intellectual abstraction, generalization, conception, judgment, and 
reasoning) reach a non-self reality if no such reality be directly and immediately 
given to the Ego in any of its mental processes of direct conscious cognition or 
awareness? It does not seem possible, We know it is contended by some that 
even though direct sense awareness reveals merely the Ego,—variously impressed or 
affected by conscious states, some of which have an appearance of, or reference to, 
externality or non-selfness,—nevertheless thought can validly conceive and attain to 
non-self yeality. But it cannot do so, as we have seen, by the principle of causality, 
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a positive content to the concept of otherness-from-the-self. The objective 
and real validity of this concept must stand or fall on its own merits. If the 
direct conscious data on which it is based, and from which it is derived, reveal 
only the Ego, it is objectively and really valid only in its application to these 
conscious data within the real go. If it is based on, and derived from the 
direct sezse-feeling of externality in certain of those data, then (1) if this feel- 
ing of externality has no significance of vea/ externality for intellect, this con- 
cept of otherness, together with the principle of causality, can refer us only to 
an ultra-conscious domain of the real Ego, but not to a reality other than the 
Ego, while (2) if this sense-feeling of externality reveals the data char- 
acterized by it as really other than, though directly and immediately mani- 
fested to, the real go, and if intellect can and does interpret as really valid 
the external significance of this consciously apprehended characteristic of the 
data of our external sense awareness or sense perception, then indeed the ab- 
stract intellectual concept of otherness, in the requisite sense of “ otherness- 
JSrom-the-self,” is itself objectively and really valid,—and gives definite and 
positive content to the ultra-conscious causal factor to which the principle of 
causality refers us. But in this case we do not really need the principle of 
causality to give us reasoned intellectual certitude of the existence of a real 
world distinct from the Zgo. For by virtue of the objective and real validity 
of the concept of “ reality-other-than-the-E.go,”—a validity which it derives 
from the conscious data of our external sense awareness, from the fact that 
a non-self reality is directly given to the £go in these data, as evidenced by 
their characteristic of “externality,”—we already possess reasoned intellectual 
certitude for the judgment, ‘‘That which I apprehend in external sense per- 
ception, and the nature of which I interpret intellectually by judgment and 
inference, I know to be a real universe really existing distinct from, and inde- 
pendently of, myself the perceiver and knower ”’, 


unless it has already the valid concept of such reality. And how the concept can 
be valid if the feeling of externality or non-selfness in the conscious data of external 
perception,—the feeling from which alone such a concept can be derived,—cannot 
be itself intellectually interpreted as a direct manifestation of a real non-Ego to the 
real Ego,—how in such an hypothesis the concept can be regarded as really valid, 
we fail to see. 

In the context referred to (ibid., § 37, p. 147; p. 146n.; pp. 151-3), the conclu- 
sion is reached that abstract thought alone cannot attain to, or identify, the distinc- 
tion which is the most real of all distinctions, viz. that between one individual 
existing real being and another: of which distinction the most profoundly important 
instance is the distinction between the real Ego and reality other than the Ego. It 
is shown there that for the vindication of the objective and real validity of this dis- 
tinction abstract thought must appeal to direct conscious awareness of reality in the 
concrete. But if in the domain of the mind’s direct and intuitive awareness (whether 
sentient or intellectual) of reality, there is given only the self-reality, it is not easy 
to see how intellectual reflection (through abstract concepts) can ever effect a valid 
transition from such real self-data to a non-self-reality (and not merely to an un- 
conscious or subconscious or ultra-conscious domain of the Ego, as the intellectual 


analogue of the “‘ externality ’’—and ‘‘ extensity ’’—of certain of these conscious self- 
data). 
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105. (B) SPONTANEOUS CONVICTION OF THE EXISTENCE 
OF AN EXTERNAL MATERIAL UNIVERSE RATIONALLY JUSTI- 
FIED BY INTELLECTUAL REFLECTION ON THE NATURE AND 
CHARACTERISTICS OF EXTERNAL SENSE Data.—This brings 
us to the second of the above-mentioned (103) altcrnative 
methods of vindicating a reasoned certitude for men’s spontane- 
ous conviction that they can and do know the existence, and 
something of the nature, of a real material universe independent 
of their own minds. According to this view a real external uni- 
verse, a reality other than the Ego, is given or presented to the 
latter in the data which we are made directly aware of in external 
sense perception. The Ago has from the beginning conscious 
data characterized by the feelings of what we intellectually con- 
ceive and describe as ‘‘voluminousness” or ‘“extensity,” and 
“externality”. The data so characterized are the foundation 
and source of our abstract concepts of “extension,” ‘“impene- 
trability,” ‘matter’ or “body,” “ non-self,” concepts which 
we compare and contrast with the concepts of ‘‘conscious appre- 
hension,” “conscious unity of the manifold,” ‘conscious being,”’ 
“mind,” “self” or “go,” concepts simultaneously formed by 
intellectual activity, direct and reflex, from a// the data of our 
direct awareness. Now we sfontaneously judge or interpret the 
data which furnish us with the former set of concepts,—especially 
the data accompanied and marked by the feeling of ‘‘exter- 
nality’’*—to be a reality other than the perceiving and thinking 
self, And reflecting on this spontaneous judgment, and on the 
concepts whereby we formed it, we can and do see the judgment 
to be true and the concepts to be objectively and really valid. 
That is to say, external sense perception, by revealing to us 
“external” data, reveals to us what we, by interpreting them, 
rightly judge to be a reality other than the self. \n other words, 
the characteristics of extensity and externality, in certain con- 
scious data, which made these latter appear as external to the 

1 The concept of ‘‘ object-of-awareness ” is also derived de facto from such data, 
though it can be derived even from the most purely subjective data of conscious- 
ness: for intellect sees involved in all possible awareness duality of ‘‘ conscious 
subject” and ‘‘ apprehended object’’. 

2 The feelings of ‘‘ extensity ”’ and ‘‘ voluminousness,’’ which yield the concepts 
of ‘‘ extended or spatial reality,” ‘‘ matter”’ or “body,” we do notat first, but only 
later, detect as characterizing some data which do not appear as “ external” but as 
“internal’’ or ‘‘ self’? data; and thus we come to realize that the ‘“self’’ is not 


merely a “thinking subject,” but likewise “a sense-perceiving subject,” and is as 
such corporeal as well as conscious or mental. Cf. infra, § 116. 
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Ego when directly aware of them, are now regarded, and rightly 
regarded, by intellect reflecting on them, as furnishing to intellect 
direct and immediate evidence, objective and real evidence, for 
the reasoned judgment that ‘‘those data are really an actually 
existing material universe distinct from the reality of the self or 
Ligon, 


According to this view of the matter, therefore, the real zom-Zgo is just 
as directly and immediately given in cognition as the vo (100). It is g@ven 
in our direct conscious awareness of data marked by “‘extensity”? and ‘“ ex- 
ternality ”. In our spontaneous interpretations of these data of external sense 
perception it is cognized as really other than the Ego. And rational reflec- 
zion on the direct data from which we form the concept of a “veal non-Ego” 
justifies the objective validity of this concept, and the truth of the judgment 
wherein we predicate it of these data. 

It is true, indeed, that the reality of the go is the reality about whose 
actual existence reflection shows our spontaneous conviction to be most un- 
shakeable (31, 35). But do I know my “self” or Ego as a permanent 
being, abiding self-identical amid change of conscious states,—as a being 
which persists in existence independently of my awareness of it, and whose 
“esse” is not mere ‘ percip7z,”—have I ¢hzs sort of knowledge of the Ago 
antecedently to, and as a prerequisite condition for, my reasoned conviction * 
that there also exists, besides myself, a real #o2-Ego which is also a being 
or domain of being that persists independently of my awareness of it? 
The former conviction is zo¢ a prerequisite of the latter. For the very con- 
cepts, by the application of which to some of the conscious data of the 
fo as a self-conscious subject, I reach the forme conviction,—vzz. the 
concepts of ‘“‘actually existing being” (objective to a subject aware of it, 
and involved in this awareness), ‘‘substance,” “states,” ‘‘ change,” “ per- 
manence” or ‘‘duration,” “identity,” etc.,—these very same concepts I 
simultaneously and independently apply to other of these data (those affected 
by ‘externality ”), and I do so with a consciousness ¢hat the application 7s 
valid ; and | thus reach the /a//ey conviction (vz. that there is a real non-E go, 
which also permanently persists throughout change and independently of my 
awareness of it) concomitantly with my reaching the former. 

I see, of course, that this real non-Ego must be cognitively related to my 
real self, must be ‘“‘ made one” with me “cognitively ” or ‘‘zztentionaliter,” 
in order that I become aware of it or know it at all, and that this holds good 
even for my direct sentient awareness, no less than for my thought and re- 
flection. But just as I do not see that a veal ¢dentity of that which I know 
or become aware of, with myself knowing or aware of it, is essentzal to my 
knowing or being aware of it, or how such supposition can in the least he/p 


lt is obvious that such a knowledge of the self is not a prerequisite condition 
for (a) my awareness of ‘ externality,’ or awareness of a distinction between con- 
scious data of external perception (“ strong’ or ‘“‘ vivid” data) and conscious data of 
imagination, conception, etc. (*‘ weak’’ or “dim” data); or (b) for my spontaneous 
intellectual conviction or judgment that the data which thus appear as external are 
veally external to myself who am aware of them. 
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me to realize how I even know or become aware of my se/f (17, 19, 35, 75, 
101); so, too, I do not see how I can attain to a reasoned conviction of the 
separate existence of the real non-Ego by thought, t.e. by way of inferring} 
such existence from my own self-known real existence, or even by the use of con- 
cepts in judgment to interpret certain data as revealing a veal non-E-go, unless 
these concepts are really and validly applicable to these data, and are already 
known by me to be thus applicable: but they cannot be, and be known to be, 
thus applicable, unless the concrete data of my direct semtient awareness— 
the data from which the concepts are derived—reveal to me, and put me into 
direct and immediate cognitive relation with, a real non-E.go (and not merely 
with an “externally appearing ” phase or aspect of the reality which is my 
self). The fact is, therefore, that a veal non-Ego is revealed to me in the 
data of my direct external sense awareness or perception, and Jdecause it is, 
the concepts which I use in judging spontaneously that they reveal a really 
existing 20-Ego or external universe are objectively and really valid ; and 
because reflection shows the fact and the reason of their validity, our spon- 
taneous conviction of the actual existence of an external material universe 
independent of conscious perception, and distinct from the Ego, is eo ipso 
transformed into a reasoned philosophical certitude. 

Not only, therefore, does it appear superfluous to appeal to the principle 
of causality as a means of vindicating philosophical certitude for the spon- 
taneous conviction that the perceived external material universe exists in- 
dependently of our perception and thought ; but such an appeal would even 
appear Zo be futile in the very hypothesis in which tt ts deemed essential, and 
to be useful—as a corroborative vindication—only in the hypothesis in which 
it is not really essential, for this purpose. For if we hold that the Ego 
can and does directly apprehend a veal non-E go in the data of external sense 
perception, and that therefore the concepts whereby we spontaneously judge 
these data to de a veal non-F-go are validly applied, then by mere reflection 
on these percepts, concepts, and judgments, and without any appeal to the 
principle of causality, we have transformed our spontaneous conviction into a 
reflex certitude.2. While if we hold that the go can directly and im- 
mediately apprehend, in and through the concrete data of its divect sense 
consciousness or awareness, only itself (however variously impressed or 
affected), how can thought, by means of concepts derived from such data, 
interpret these or any of them to de a veal non-E go, or infer that any of them 
involve real otherness or a real non-E-go ? 

At the same time it is conceivable that reflection on the difficulties which 
may be urged against the possibility of a direct sense awareness of anything 
really other than states of the conscious Ego would destroy a person’s spon- 
tanoeus belief that he has in fact such a direct semse awareness of a veal non- 
self world or universe. And such a person might nevertheless not only 
rationally justify his conviction that he knows his own self as a real existence ; 
but also convince himself that the concepts abstracted by his ¢hought activity 


1 By the principle of causality. 

2 Of course the argument from causality will then confirm this certitude (111) by 
making us realize that without the already discovered real non-Ego as partial cause 
of our conscious cognitive states, the succession of these in the Ego would be in- 
explicable and unintelligible, 

VOL. Il. 3 
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from the concrete data of his direct awareness, and the necessary principles 
apprehended by thought in the domain of such concepts, are objectively and 
universally valid in their application to a// reality, whether in the domain of 
thought or of sense. The exercise of ¢howght (thus admittedly valid) in in- 
ferring the actual existence and nature of a real non-E-go by virtue of the 
principle of causality, might then effect for such a person the transcending of 
the self, or the transition to a real non-E-go, even though he had persuaded 
himself that such transcendence or transition was a feat that lay beyond the 
power of the mind’s direct ‘“‘ external” sense awareness.' 

But it is not likely that many of those who deny that there is any rational 
justification in the conscious data of external sense perception for the spon- 
taneous judgment that ‘‘a reality other than the self exists,” will admit that the 
argument from causality rationally justifies this judgment (vol. 1., p. 134). 

Moreover, the inference from the veal Ego to a real non-Ego by way of 
the principle of causality, seems to us to labour under the drawback already 
indicated : ? that the principle of causality obliges us to infer zevely that there 
ts and must be an adeguate cause of our conscious states, that if the go as 
consciously apprehended is not adequate cause of them there must be some 
partial real cause of them deyond consciousness ; but it does not assure us that 
this something beyond consciousness is a reality other than the permanently 
subsisting real £ygo itself. In other words, the argument does not seem 
effectively to exclude #omism of some form or other. The falsity of monism 
can be effectively established only by vindicating the validity of the major 
veal distinction in its application to the objects of our concepts of the veal 
Ego and the veal non-E go Of course our concept of ‘ real distinction ” or 
‘“‘real otherness,” applied to the zon-Ego as compared with the £go, will be 
shown to be valid if we can show that it has a real foundation in the concrete 
data from which we abstract the concepts of “self,” “non-self,” and “ other- 
ness” or “distinction,” in the domain of our direct consciousness or aware- 
ness. Now if we divide this latter domain into immediate data of z#tellectual 
thought (“ intellectual” consciousness) and immediate data of sezse awareness 
(‘sense ” consciousness), and hold that intellect or thought proper (as well as 
sense) has direct intuitions of individual concrete existences or happenings, it 
will not be contended that any of //ese intuitions reveal, or furnish data for 
the abstract concept of, a veal non-Ego. For such intellectual intuitions are 
generally understood to apprehend exclusively the go consciously think- 
ing, conceiving, judging, reasoning, willing, etc. ;—the view of William of 
Occam, that zzd¢e//ect has direct and immediate intuition of external or non- 
self reality (82), being regarded as singular and erroneous. The concepts 
abstracted from such intuitions, therefore, cannot reveal a veal non-Ego to us, 
for although they are of course zzdivectly applicable to a// the conscious data 
we can think of (even those characterized by “ externality”), by being divecily 
applicable to our processes of thinking of these latter, nevertheless, since our 
consciousness of this ‘‘externality” 1s ex hypothest not recognized to be a 
valid cognition or awareness of an exteynal or non-self reality, the application 
of such concepts to ‘external seeming” data of consciousness cannot trans- 


1Cf. JEANNIERE, of. cit., p. 224 n. 2 Supra, § 104. 
SOid oPs 29, Denke 
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form these latter into a zom-self reality. Moreover, as was pointed out above 
(100) the intuitions and concepts of this intellectual or thought-domain of 
consciousness are dependent for their existence or occurrence on the direct 
conscious activities whereby we become aware of what are known as concrete 
sense data: nihil est in intellectu quod prius non fuerit in sensu: the 
original data of all cognitive activity are given in direct sense awareness. 

In these latter, therefore, we must finally seek a valid foundation for our 
abstract concepts of a “ real non-E-go,” and “real otherness or distinction 
from the Ego”. Now, if reflection were to pronounce these sense data, 
including their felt characteristic of “ externality,” to be really modes or 
phases or manifestations of the veality of the Ego, how would the abstract 
concepts (of “extension,” “matter,” “otherness” or “ distinction,” etc.) 
abstracted from such data by conception and validly applied to them again in 
judgment, transcend the real #go in such application? They could not 
transcend it. Or if we applied such concepts in such a way as to make them 
transcend the real /go, z.e. by assuming them to reveal to us a veal non-Ego, 
would such application be really valid? It would not; for such concepts 
would, ex hypothest, not have been derived from any veal non-self data; 
they would have had, ex Ayfothesz, no foundation in any veal non-self data ; 
since the seeming or felt “externality”’ of sense data would have been, ex 
Aypothest, not an evidence of veal externality or non-selfness, but only after 
all a peculiar and unexplained feature of certain conscious states of the Ego 
itself. 

Of ‘course, if our intellectual concepts were innate, z.c. obtained by us 
independently of sense data and sense activities, and if in addition it could be 
proved that intellectual cognition revealed to us, through such concepts, and 
therefore also independently of sense, a domain of real being that would be 
“objective”? not merely in the sense in which every cognition as an act of 
awareness has an “object,” but in the sense of “non-self” or ‘really distinct 
from and other than the knowing subject,” then indeed it could be intelligibly 
maintained that even though sezse did not attain in perception to the veal 
non-self, but only to a consciously apprehended mode of the self, nevertheless 
intellect could attain to the real non-self (namely, by the concept of ‘‘cause” 
and the principle of causality) and could prove the ‘‘consciously apprehended 
mode of the self,” present in perception, to be at once a product and a repre- 
sentation of the non-self in the perceiving and knowing subject.’ But our 
concepts are not innate; they are not formed independently of sense-data ; 
our vindication of their real validity (z.e. of Moderate Realism, cf. 76-8) has con- 
sisted in showing that the objects or contents revealed by them in the abstract 
to consciousness are the identical objects or contents revealed to conscious- 
ness in the concrete in our acts of internal and external sense perception—on 
the assumption, which we then promised (72) to prove at a later stage, that 
these latter objects or contents are realities. Now the concept of real 
externality or veal-otherness-from-the-self is a concept of supreme importance 
in its bearing on the problem of the knowing subject’s capability of trans- 
cending self in the process of cognition ; and upon the validity of its appli- 


1Cf. Pricuarp’s analogous view that our intellectual knowledge of space and 
spatial relations is independent of sense perception,—infra, §§ 125, 128. 
3 * 
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cation to the whole domain of reality which we spontaneously believe to be 
external the validity of this belief depends. If, therefore, the concrete sense 
datum (of “felt externality’) from which this concept is formed, cannot be 
shown, by direct intellectual reflection upon it, to be vea/, z.e. if the data 
which ave felt (or appear) to be external in normal external sense perception 
cannot be seen by intellect reflecting on them /o 4e eo ipso veally external, 
how can we hope to vindicate such real externality for those data, and such 
real validity for the concept of externality, by appealing to any evidence that 
can be furnished by axother concept, namely, that of causality, if this concept 
too be derived, as it is, from immediate data of conscious, concrete (internal) 
intuition and (external) perception, while as yet none of these immediate data 
have been shown to be themselves externally real ? 


But the contention that intellect, contemplating the direct 
and immediate data of conscious external sense perception, finds 
these to constitute an external, material universe distinct from 
the /go, is not without its difficulties. These we shall examine 
in the course of the exposition of facts and theories in the para- 
graphs that follow. The facts are not very numerous; but the 
theories,—from absolute subjectivism, idealism, or scepticism, to 
the most ‘‘ingenuous” or “naif” realism,—are even bewildering 
in their abundance. 


CHAPTER XV. 


VALIDITY OF SENSE PERCEPTION: REAL EXISTENCE OF AN 
EXTERNAL, MATERIAL UNIVERSE. 


106. THE FACTS OF SENSE PERCEPTION.—I. All men have 
an invincible persuasion that certain objects appear to them, and 
are perceived by them, as distinct from, and outside of, them- 
selves, and as endowed with certain features such as extension, 
impenetrability, shape, colour, etc. This feeling of externality ' 
of such objects has never been denied by even the most extreme 
sceptics. 

II. Hence, men spontaneously judge that outside themselves, 
and independently of their conscious perceptions, there actually 
exist real things endowed with such features and qualities. This 
we may call the spontaneous judgment of externality or otherness. 
It involves two sorts of judgment, the judgment of erzstence,— 
that a ‘‘reality or realities external to the perceiver exist,”—and 
the judgment of nature,—that “this reality is such and such,” 
e.g. soft, spherical, cold, yellow, sweet, etc.; that ‘this is an 
orange,” “that:is an oak,” “that is a horse,” etc, etc. That 
men spontaneously make and believe such judgments is likewise 
universally admitted. 

III. Antecedently to philosophical reflection men spontane- 
ously believe that the existence of a real, external, material 
universe, existing independently of their perception of it, is as 
indubitably evident to them as their own individual existence. 
Nay, when we want to express the strongest intellectual certi- 


1Some authors say that on reflection this feeling of externality can be indubit- 
ably detected only in the data of sight ; others only in the data of touch ; others only 
in these two domains of data; others in the data of heaving as well; others even in 
the data of taste and smell. Cf. JEANNIERE, of. cit., p. 385 n. All sensations 
reveal objectivity. of course (§ 19). But not all reveal externality, ¢.g. the organic 
sensations whereby we become aware of the internal states and conditions of our 
bodies. Similarly, the feeling of volumtnousness or extensity, which is held by some 
psychologists to characterize the data of touch alone, is held by most to affect the 
data of sight as well, and by many to affect in some measure the data of all the 
senses. Cf, JEANNIERE, Op. cit., p. 401, D. 2. 
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tude of the truth of any judgment we describe it in terms 
borrowed from sense perception, we say that such a truth is 
manifest, as clear as noonday, palpable, that we see it, etc., etc. 
It is admitted that so irresistibly does this persuasion of the 
independent existence of an external universe force itself upon 
men that even those cannot eradicate it, but continue to act on 
it, who come to regard it as theoretically indefensible (37). 

IV. We classify the conscious data or objects of sense per- 
ception into certain broad, clearly distinct and mutually irre- 
ducible domains: into colours, sounds, tastes, smells, organic 
states (of bodily pleasure, pain, etc.), pressure, resistance to 
muscular effort, heat and cold, size and shape, rest and motion, 
position, location, number, etc. It is admitted by all that we 
have such diversely qualified data or objects of sense awareness. 

V. Even a moderate measure of reflection on the various 
qualities which we thus apprehend in the “external” data of 
sense awareness, and which we ascribe to things spontaneously 
judged to exist outside us and independently of our perception, 
will convince us that some of those qualities seem to be more 
dependent than others, for what they appear to be, on the actual 
condition of the bodily sense organs,! to be more re/ative than 
others to the self as sentient subject. When, for instance, we 
say that this stone is hard, this orange is round, this grass is 
green, these clouds are moving; and then that this water is 
warm, this wine is mellow, this perfume is pleasing,—we realize 
that the former group of qualities belong to the subjects to which 
we attribute them, more absolutely and independently of our- 
selves, than the latter group do to theirs: that what feels warm 
to one hand may feel cold to the other, that the same ‘thing ”’ 
may not “taste” or ‘smell’ the same to different people, or to 
ourselves at different times, etc. This broad fact is undisputed ; 
not so, however, its significance, or its application in detail. 

VI. Reflection also reveals, among the qualities of sense data 
or objects, another broad distinction which has been recognized 
in one form or other at all times by students of sense perception : 


1 Or, of the self as a corporeal, organic, conscious subject. The body, with its 
sense organs, is apprehended by us in two distinct ways: (a) by our external senses 
in the same way as we apprehend the ‘external ’’ universe, and as similar to the 
latter (corporeal, or material, extended, etc.) ; (b) by the internal, muscular, organic 
senses, the functioning of which accompanies that of the external senses and con- 
comitantly reveals the bodily organism as the sentient-conscious self or subject. 
The former apprehension may be described as objective, the latter as subjective. 
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the distinction between what scholastics have called the “ proper 
sensibles” (sensibilia propria) and the “common. sensibles” 
(senstbilia communia). The former are the concrete qualities, or 
“qualified” data or objects, of each separate sense: colours, 
sounds, tastes, odours, pressures or resistances, temperatures, 
organic states. The latter are concrete, ‘‘ qualified” data or ob- 
jects, apprehended zx common or by more than one sense channel: 
shape (forma vel figura), size or volume (magnitudo), number 
(multitudo),' rest, motion. The former are also called the 
“secondary” sense qualities, and the latter the “ primary” sense 
qualities, of matter (or of “corporeal” or “sense” data). 

This division of sense data into “ primary” or “common,” 
and “secondary” or “proper,” is recognized as grounded in 
consciously apprehended differences between the two sets of data 
respectively. But its significance and implications are much dis- 
puted. The former or “common” sensibles are clearly all con- 
crete modes of ‘‘extensity” or “ voluminousness,” and appear to 
be data of sight” as well as of touch. Superficial extension (or 
coloured surface) certainly appears to be a direct datum of szghz.* 
The three dimensions of extension (length, breadth, and depth)— 
not separately and in the abstract, but together, as ‘‘ concrete 
voluminousness”’—are a direct datum of ¢ouch (¢.e. of the passive 
sense of pressure, and the active or muscular sense of motion 
and resistance, combined) ; but whether the third dimension of 
space is a direct datum of sight, ze. whether, independently of 
tactual, muscular, and motor sensations, the sense of binocular 
vision can or does reveal to us depth or distance from the per- 
ceiver, or objects zz relief,—is a question to which psychologists 
usually reply in the negative.t But, even so, the appellation, 
“common sensibles,” is a justifiable description of the concrete 
modes of extensity which have been so designated. 

107. THEIR PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPLANATION AND THEIR 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR EPISTEMOLOGY.—Now, psychologists are con- 
cerned with explaining the origin or genesis, and the growth or 


1T.e. concrete multitude apprehended through awareness of discontinuity or 
interruption in our feelings of magnitude or voluminousn¢ess, 

2 All the senses apprehend change in intensity of their respective data. The 
sense of hearing can thus, at least indirectly and by association, make us aware of 
local motion. Sensations of taste, being inseparable from accompanying sensations 
of touch, have a distinctly ‘voluminous ”’ character; those of smell also yield a 
vague feeling of extensity. 

® Cf. MAHER, op. cit., p. 87. *Ibid., cf. pp. 129, 135-144. 
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development, of the various phenomena just enumerated : of the 
conscious feelings of extensity and externality in certain data of 
our awareness ; of our spontaneous judgment that an external, 
material universe exists independently of our awareness ; of our 
spontaneous conviction that the existence of such a universe is 
self-evident ; of our spontaneous belief that we know something 
of the nature and qualities of this material universe; of our 
spontaneous discrimination between our minds, our own bodies, 
and external bodies ; etc., etc. They are not concerned with the 
validity of these spontaneous judgments and beliefs, but only with 
the mode of their genesis and development from the primitive 
content of consciousness with its vague characteristics of ‘‘ex- 
tensity” and “externality”. Starting from these primitive data, 
they differ in their accounts of the way in which we come to 
form the spontaneous judgment and conviction that there exists 
a non-Ego or external universe really distinct from, and other 
than, and independent of, the Ego. 

I. Some maintain that the reality of the #on-Ego is grven in 
external sense perception just as early and just as immediately 
as the reality of the Ago is given in all conscious cognition ; and 
that therefore the spontaneous conviction of the reality of a sor- 
go or external universe is an immediate interpretation of this 
originally presented distinction. This position is described as 
Perceptionism, or Intuttiontsm, or the Theory of Immediate or 
Presentative Sense Perception," 

IJ. Others maintain that the zxon-Ego, as distinct from the 
Ego, is not a primitive datum of conscious awareness; that only 
the £go is apprehended first and immediately ; that from its data 
there is evolved and mediated a conscious discrimination or dis- — 
tinction between a zon-Ego and the #ge, and a spontaneous belief 
in the distinct reality of the former. This position is variously 
described as Representationism,* or the Theory of Mediate or 
Representative or Inferential Sense Perception. But its supporters 
differ in regard to the nature of the process by which apprehen- 
sion of the zov-Hgo, and belief in its distinct and independent 
reality, are “mediated”: some holding that in the early stages 
of the conscious life of the individual a@// the conscious data are 
“internal” or “self” data, and that the individual gradually “ ex- 


1 Cf. MAHER, op. cit., pp. IOI sqq.; JEANNIERE, of. cit., pp. 379, 382. 
2 Or “ Conceptionism "’ (cf. ibid., pp. 223-4, 379),—a designation to be avoided 
as fostering a misleading use of a term proper to the domain of intellect. 
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ternalizes” or ‘‘projects outward” certain of these data, thus 
building up an “ external” domain opposed to, and distinguished 
from, the “subjective” or “ self” domain of reality ; others hold- 
ing, on the contrary, that the actual process is quite the reverse, 
that it is a process of “subjectivation” or “ internalization,” that 
at first all conscious data appear to the individual as a confused 
and undifferentiated ocean of “objects,” that most of them 
are gradually apprehended as “ external” through a process by 
which others are “‘subjectivated” to form a conscious, sentient, 
organic self or go, and thus opposed to, and distinguished from, 
the main group as “objective,” “external,” or zon-Ego. 

Whichever of these accounts of the genesis of our perception 
of, and spontaneous belief in, an external universe be adopted, 
the epistemological problem—the question of the validity of this 
belief—still remains. If men spontaneously judge that what is 
“given” in consciousness, as an ‘‘external,” “extended” datum, 
is a reality other than the #go,—are they right in judging so? 
Is the judgment justifiable before the bar of reason reflecting on 
the grounds of it? Or, if from the original data, in which that 
alone which is the real Ago is “ presented,” there is evolved by 
some process a mediate awareness wherein a ‘‘xon-Ego”’ is 
“represented,” what rational justification have we for the spon- 
taneous judgment which, in asserting the independent existence 
of this “ zon-Ego” or external universe, assumes the validity of the 
‘representative ” or quasi-‘‘ inferential ” process? 

108. THE PROBLEMS AND THE THEORIES.—Can we, reflect- 
ing on the data of sense perception, have reasoned or phil- 
osophical certitude for the spontaneous judgment and _ belief 
that these data reveal (a) the existence, and (4) something as to 
the nature, of an external, material universe distinct from the 
perceiving subject or Ego? The answers of philosophers to 
these questions have varied from the most extreme subjective 
idealism to an equally extreme affirmation of the naif realism of 
the credulous and unreflecting mind. Broadly speaking, the 
two alternative attitudes—of those who doubt or deny, and 
of those who affirm and maintain, that we can have such certi- 
tude—may be described as /dealism and Realism respectively. 
But there are many different phases and degrees of both. 

I. /dealism doubts or denies that anything beyond the 
Ego, the psychic facts of the self, can be objects of knowledge, 


1 Cf, JEANNIERE, op. cit., pp. 380-T. 
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can be known really to exist.. Hence it is also called Sudyectiv- 
tsm: sceptical if it doubts, dogmatic if it denies the possibility 
of such (reasoned) knowledge of a universe beyond the Zgo. 
This is the logical issue of the Idealist Postulate, that the 
mind cannot transcend itself to know anything beyond its 
own states: a postulate insinuated by Locke, partially applied 
by Berkeley to deny the reality of matter, fully applied by 
Hume to reduce a// knowledge to awareness of mental “‘ appear- 
ances”? or “phenomena,” and by Mill in his reduction of all 
reality to ‘‘sensations f/ws permanent possibilities of sensations ”.' 
Idealism is absolute or total if it holds the sole knowable reality, 
the sole object of knowledge, to be the subject’s own conscious 
states or “representations”: the position of Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, Schopenhauer, Renouvier,? etc. Akin to this is what 
Leibniz first called “‘Solipsism” : the view that the conscious self 
is the sole reality—with the unverifiable possibility of other simi- 
lar but really distinct conscious “selves”. Idealism is relative 
or partial if it admits philosophical certitude as to the existence 
of something, some reality, other than the Ago, but interprets 
too narrowly the nature, scope, and object of this certitude. 
Thus, Berkeley’s /immaterialism is subjectivist in so far as it 
denies the existence of a material universe as a mind-independ- 
ent reality, but is “realist” or ‘“objectivist’’® in so far as it 
accords to this universe the reality which consists in its being 
a system of perceived, mind-dependent ideas,* produced in finite 
spirits or human minds by the Infinite Spirit, the Deity. Again, 
Kant’s Zvanscendental Idealism is a partial or relative idealism 
inasmuch as, while it denies that a real xon-Ego or mind-in- 
dependent reality can ever become an object of knowledge, or 
be known, it admits that this (“unknowable”) reality must be 
thought or postulated as really existing, and that belief in the 
validity of this postulate is justifiable. So, too, the agnostic 
position of positivism and phenomenism,—in recognizing the 
rational necessity of postulating a reality beyond the domain 
of the conscious self, and at the same time denying that we can 
know anything about this reality,—is a partial or relative ideal- 


1Cf. Ontology, §§ 61, 63, 75. 

2 Cf. JEANNIERE, op. cit., pp. 381, 438. 

% Hence it has been described as “‘ objective idealism”. Cf. I.E. Record, vol. 
xxiv., pp. 280-2; infra, § 123. 

‘Entities the esse of which is identically their percipz (cf. § 102). 
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ism: a position for which Spencer lays claim to the title of 
Transfigured Realism. 

II. Realism maintains that we have adequate intellectual 
justification for (@) the spontaneous judgment that a real, 
external, material universe exists independently of our per- 
ception of it; and for (4) many of the spontaneous judgments 
we form as to its nature and qualities; while (¢) reflection can 
correct the errors of other spontaneous judgments too hastily 
formed by misinterpretation of our sense perceptions. But be- 
tween the naif, ingenuous, unreflecting realism which, by over- 
looking the part which the sentient self or subject has in 
determining how external things ‘“‘appear” in sense perception, 
often erroneously attributes to these external things qualities 
or natures which they do not really possess in themselves,— 
between this extreme form of realism on the one hand and 
certain other extreme or hypercritical forms of realism on the 
other hand,—forms which almost merge into idealism by de- 
claring all our qualitatively differentiated sense data to be 
subjective, conscious products, which are merely symbolically 
indicative of the real nature and qualities of the external or 
non-self universe,*—there are many intermediate shades of what 
is known as moderate or critical realism. Naturally, too, as 
regards the manner in which we come to know the indepen- 
dent reality of an external universe, the advocates of naif realism 
hold the theory of zmmediate or presentative or tntuttional sense 
perception; the advocates of hypercritical realism, that of 
mediate or representative or inferential sense perception; while 
among the supporters of moderate or critical realism some hold 
that sense perception is immediate or presentative or intuitional, 
others that it is mediate or representative or inferential.* 


1Cf. JEANNIERE, op. cit., p. 437. For different kinds of idealism, historical 
sketch of its development, and bibliography, cf, ibid., pp. 430-40. 

LMT ob, ay BEY 

2It may be well to note that the term “inferential” in this general context is 
ambiguous. What it can mean as descriptive of the process of sense perception 
itself we shall inquire later. Here we need only call attention to the fact that even 
if the process of sense perception itself be held to be an immediate intuition of a 
presented external sense datum, and even if the spontaneous intellectual processes 
whereby we conceive this presented datum and judge it to be really external to us 
be held to be not ‘‘inferential,’”’ but motived by immediately apprehended intellectual, 
objective grounds or evidence, we can also, by intellectual reflection on these direct 
sensuous and intellectual processes, infer from the data of sense, by means of the 
principle of causality (105), that there is a reality external to us, or that 7¢ is really 
such or such, and that our direct, spontaneous judgment was justifiable and correct : 
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10g. DIRECT VINDICATION OF BELIEF IN THE REAL Ex- 
ISTENCE OF A MIND-INDEPENDENT, EXTERNAL, EXTENDED, 
MATERIAL UNIVERSE.—We have already shown that reflection 
on the facts of consciousness and memory (97-9) justifies our 
spontaneous conviction that the #go is a real substance which 
persists self-identically in existence throughout its intermittent 
conscious states, and is not the mere series or stream or current 
of these states. Will rational reflection also justify our spon- 
taneous conviction that of these data the whole domain marked 
by the features of “extensity” and “externality,” and therefore 
designated as “ material,” is likewise a domain of substantive 
realities which persist in their existence independently of their 
intermittent presence in consciousness, or of our actual inter- 
mittent perceptions of them ?—that the “erterna/,” “extended,” 
or ‘‘ material” data are really distinct from the percipient subject 
or Ego? and that the “extended” but ‘‘zuz¢ternal” material 
datum which we call “our body” and which we include in the 
total, composite reality of the self or Aygo, also persists in ex- 
istence independently of our intermittent mental awareness of 
it? The answer is that rational reflection we// justify these 
spontaneous convictions and transform them into reasoned or 
philosophical certitudes. 

If we can justify our conviction that an extended, erternal 
domain of material reality exists independently of, and really 
other than, the Ago and its perceptive processes, we shall have 
no difficulty in recognizing as also rationally justified the con- 
viction that the extended, zzzerna/ material datum which we call 
“our body,” and which we regard as united with the conscious, 
mental principle of our being to form the composite individual 
self, also persists in existence independently of its intermittent 
presence in consciousness (116). 

How, then, are we to vindicate a reasoned, philoso 
certitude for ae former spontaneous judgment ? 

In the first place by a deliberate intellectual scrutiny of the 
character of those concrete conscious data which we have called 
“common” and ‘‘proper” sensibles. It is an absolutely un- 
deniable and universally admitted fact of introspection that some 
at least of those data appear or present themselves to conscious- 
so that even the perceptionist’s fully reasoned conviction or certitude,—that the 


directly perceived external reality is indeed external to him,—can be legitimately 
described as being, unlike his sense perception, an inferential process. 
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ness endowed with the concrete character of “externality” or 
“otherness,” that they appear or present themselves as external 
to, and other than, the conscious, sentient self or Ego: coloured 
external surface extension, resistance or impenetrability, size or 
volume, shape, spatial continuity or unity, or discontinuity or 
multitude, spatial motion or rest,—these undoubtedly appear or 
present themselves as external to and other than the percipient 
subject. Now if they were not vea//y external to and other than 
the Ego, we must ask not only why and how do they appear so, 
but also whence could we derive, or Zow could we possess, the 
abstract zxtellectual concept of ‘‘externality” or “ otherness-from- 
the-Zgo,” at all (104). At some stage or other in the develop- 
ment of the individual’s percepteon-processes certain data are 
concretely felt or apprehended as being of such a kind or so 
characterized that the individual’s zutel/ect derives this concept 
from them and interprets them to be really what this concept 
represents them to be, vzz. external to and other than the self. 
But if those consciously apprehended sense data were really only 
the self appearing in various phases to the self, and if the felt 
concrete character of externality or otherness were merely the 
result of subjective processes of the self opposing and externating 
certain phases of the self to the self, then the concept of ‘ex- 
ternality” or “otherness” (or “real distinction” in the sense of 
‘“‘otherness-from-the-self”) would be objectively and really a 
groundless and invalid concept; and, furthermore, the appear- 
ance of the concrete feature of externality in certain sense data 
would, as a fact of consciousness, be absolutely unexplained and 
unaccounted for, nay, would be inexplicable and unaccountable. 

For if the data fe/t to be external or other than the self were 
not veally external to and other than the self, why should they 
be felt so? Or what intelligible ground is there for an assumed 
unconscious sense process whereby the self is supposed to ‘ex- 
ternate” certain phases of itself, and thus to mediate and lead 
to what would be the ¢/ustve and deceptive intellectual processes 
of spontaneously conceiving and judging this “externality ” or 
“otherness” of such data to be real? There is no rational 
ground for the gratuitous supposition of such a process,—a_ pro- 
cess which, if real, would involve in our very nature as cognitive 
beings a radical and incurable self-deception. 

But if, on the contrary, such data are really external to and 
other than the self, there zs every reason why they should de felt 
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to be so,—and as we shall see presently, there is xo reason why 
they should not. Their character of concrete, felt externality, 
then stands explained. The abstract intellectual concept of ex- 
ternality or otherness is grounded on and derived from an ob- 
jectively real datum. And the spontaneous judgment which, by 
means of this concept, pronounces such data of sense perception 
to constitute an external material universe existing independently 
of the perceiving subject, is seen to be rationally justified. _More- 
over, just as conscious states, processes, activities, etc., and the 
conscious data of memory, involve the reality of the se/fas a per- 
manent substance, an abiding, self-identical, substantial subject 
and agent of these processes (97, 99), so the concrete sense 
apprehension of the ‘‘external,”’ “extended” sense data in ques- 
tion involves the judgment that size, shape, three-dimensional 
spatial extension, etc., are qualities of a persisting matertal sub- 
stance. Thus, the “sense evidence” or “appearance-to-sense” 
of extended externality, is adequate “‘zztellectual evidence” for 
the reasoned judgment: ‘There exists, distinct from and inde- 
pendently of the Ego and its conscious perceptive processes, a 
reality which has the swbstance-mode of being, z.e. which exists 
in ttself, and which is material, z.e. endowed at least with the 
attribute or quality of spatial extension”. 

110, SOLUTION OF THE GENERAL A PRIORI DIFFICULTY OF 
IDEALISM AGAINST THIS BELIEF.—Before confirming this con- 
clusion by appeal to the principle of causality (103), or attempt- 
ing other conclusions which will raise certain difficulties in detail, 
we may here examine briefly one broad difficulty against the 
argument by which we have reached the conclusion just formu- 
lated. 

How can a datum of conscious perception or awareness be 
really external to or really other than the conscious self or sub- 
ject? If there be such a reality, a reality which has an existence 
or esse beyond, outside, independent of, and apart from percep- 
tion, apart from what has presence or esse in consciousness, is it 
not clearly impossible for the conscious, sentient self to perceive, 
or become conscious or aware of, such independent esse or 
existence? All that we become aware of must be present in 
consciousness, and we can become aware of it only in so far as it 
is present in consciousness. ‘To speak, therefore, of perceiving 
or becoming aware of any existence, or thing existing, outside 
and beyond and independently of consciousness, is a contradiction 
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in terms. Whether or not the only “esse” of “things” is their 
“percipt,’ at all events their only percecvable or knowable “esse” 
is their percetved “esse,” z.e. the “esse” which they have in and 
for the consciousness of the perceiver: and whatever this “ per- 
ceived being” is, it certainly appertains to the perceiver; it is 
certainly something in and of and for the perceiver; and it cer- 
tainly is not a “being” or “esse” beyond and distinct from and 
independent of the perceiver. This latter sort of being, if there 
be such, must be by its very terms unperceivable and unknow- 
able. Therefore the concretely felt feature of “externality” or 
“otherness” in certain sense data must be itself something 7 
the perceiver, and cannot prove those data to be really other 
than, and independent of, the perceiver. 

Idealists, both “subjective” and “ objective,” ring the changes 
on this objection indefinitely.! It is at the root of the idealist 
theory of the relativity of all knowledge, according to which the 
object of knowledge is necessarily z#zmanent in the knowing sub- 
ject, and the latter cannot possibly become aware or cognizant 
of any reality transcending the conscious self or subject. We have 
fee. 4c more than once already (17, 19, 35,75, 101). . It rests 
partly on a confusion and partly on a gratuitous assumption. 

When we say that we perceive a datum which is really ex- 
ternal to and other than the self, we do not mean that this datum, 
when being perceived, stands out of all relation to the perceiver. 
To say so would indeed be a contradiction in terms.” The 
datum must be cognitively related to, or cognitively one with, 
the perceiver (20). If there be a reality external to, and in- 
dependent of, the perceiver, then in order to be perceived it 
must become cognitively present to, or one with, the perceiver. 
It is therefore a misconception of the realist’s position to re- 
present this as involving the contention that a thing can be 
perceived out of all relation to the perceiver, or known out of all 
relation to the knower, or, in other words, that we can /percetve 
an unpercetved thing or know an unknown thing. This would 
indeed be a contradiction; ‘but there is no contradiction or 
absurdity in the proposition ‘A material world of three dimen- 
sions has existed for a time unperceived and unthought of by 


Cf. infra, § 123; MAHER, op. cit., pp. III, 157-9; PRICHARD, op. cit., pp. 
115-18, 125; JEANNIERE, op. cit., pp. 444-6. 
2 Cf. MAHER, op. cit., p. 158, n. 26. 
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any created being, and then revealed itself to human minds 
And this is the veritable attitude of the realist. 

The condition that the external or non-self reality, in order 
to be perceived, must become cognitively present to, or one with, 
the perceiving self, obviously renders not the reality itself, but the 
perception of the reality, dependent on and relative to the per- 
ceiver. That such an external, non-self reality can reveal itself, 
or become present, to the perceiving self, has never yet been 
disproved: and we hope to indicate later how we may conceive 
this revelation to take place (4 § 75). But we do not hope to 
show thereby ow the fact of conscious cognition takes place. 
For the fact of any conscious being becoming aware of anything, 
or perceiving or knowing anything, whether this perceived or 
known thing be the reality of the perceiver or a reality other 
than the perceiver, is an absolutely ultimate and unanalysable 
fact which must be simply accepted as such and which cannot 
possibly be “explained,” or resolved into any terms or stated 
in any terms which do not themselves involve and assume the 
fact which they are purporting to explain.” 

This brings us to the gratuitous assumption which, in addi- 
tion to the misconception of the realist’s position, is involved in 
the objection we are considering: the assumption, namely, that 
whatever is an object of awareness or cognition® must be im- 
manent in the conscious subject in the sense of being a determina- 
tion of the latter as conscious, in the sense that its reality must 
be mind-dependent or a manifestation of the conscious subject, 
and cannot be anything transcending, or existing beyond and 
independently of, the latter. Thus understood, the assumption 
appears to be a misconception of the true principle that whatever 
is perceived or known in any way, whatever is an object of aware- 
ness, must be zx cognitive relation or union with the perceiver or 
knower,—as an apprehended object of the conscious, cognitive 
subject. This is universally true: and it is just as true of the 
reality of the knower (as object of self-cognition) as it is of reality 


1 MAHER, op. cit., p. 111, n. 7. Cf. MERCIER, op. cit., § 148, p. 405. 

2Cf. PRICHARD, op. cit., p. 124. 

3 To hold that the direct and immediate objects or data of conscious sense aware- 
ness or cognition are entitatively immanent in the Ego as percipient subject, but that 
they vepresent realities other than the Ego, so that the latter can mediately or in- 
ferentially perceive the non-Ego (106, 108), and can through objectively and really 
valid concepts attain to a veasoned intellectual knowledge of a real, external universe 
(103-5),—this position is of course not idealism, but a form of critical realism. 
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other than the knower (19, 20). But to say that a reality, in 
order to be known, must be relative to, or dependent on, the know 
ing subject in this sense, is to say not that the reality itself, bu! 
its becoming known, its becoming present to the knower, its actua: 
cognition by the knower, is dependent on the knower: that in 
order to be known the reality must be actually related to the 
knower by becoming cognitively present to and cognitively one 
with the latter. Now this is very different from saying that a 
reality, in order to be known, must be relative to the knower in 
the sense that the reality itself, and not merely its presence to 
the knower or its cognition by the knower, must be immanent in, 
and dependent on, and determined by,—and therefore in ultimate 
analysis be partially identical with, and be a partial phase or mani- 
festation of,—the identical reality which is the knower. This 
latter is the position of the subjective idealist. As we have 
pointed out already (101) it seems to spring from the latent 
assumption that there is some special and peculiar difficulty in 
conceiving how any being can become aware of reality other than 
itself, which is not encountered when we contemplate the possi- 
bility of a being becoming aware of the reality which zs itself. 
But reflection will show this latent assumption to be groundless ; 
for after all, the identity of a being with itself throws no light on 
the ultimate Zow and why of the fact of conscious cognition or 
awareness. ‘The question, Yow cana being become aware of the 
reality which ts itself, or become the known object of itself as 
conscious subject? is just as unanswerable as the question, How 
can a being become aware of reality other than itself? (19). 
For the general question, How can a being become aware of 
anything ? brings us up against a fact which we must simply 
accept as ultimate and unanalysable. 


To the observation that a stick or a stone or a tree or a plant is identical 
with itself, and yet not therefore aware of itself, so that zdemfity throws no 
light on the fact of cognition (19), the subjective idealist would probably 
reply (a) that perhaps these things are, for all we know, aware of themselves ; 
and (4) that from our present (epistemological) standpoint, inquiring as we 
are into the conditions of the possibility of knowledge, we must start with 
the conscious events of the individual mind, and therefore do not yet know 
whether such things as a stick, or a stone, etc., are substantive and indepen- 
dent realities, and consequently cannot put them on the same level as the 
conscious “go, or reason about them as we may about the latter, when 
exploring the conditions involved in awareness: wherefore it is idle to take 
such things as these, which are supposed to be exclusively od7ects of aware- 
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ness, as helping us in any way to determine the conditions of the possibility 
of this peculiar phenomenon or fact of awareness in a reality (such as the 
conscious go) which is known to be swéject as well as object of aware- 
ness, 

In reply to (a), which the idealist urges merely as a defensive tactic, we 
need only observe that at least until such philosophical theories as panlog- 
ism or idealistic monism,—which maintain consciousness or cognition to be 
essential to all reality,—are proved, it is certainly the more reasonable course 
to accept as true the spontaneous conviction of mankind that such things as 
sticks and stones, trees and plants, are not endowed with consciousness or 
awareness. 

It is, however, the second line of reasoning, (4), that reveals the real 
position of the idealist, and it is interesting to see whither it leads him. For 
if the idealist really starts, as he professes to start, merely with the conscious 
current or series of objects of awareness, and with no assumption whatsoever, 
except, perhaps, that of a hypothetical subject aware of such objects, then we 
have a right to ask him with what sort of “being” or “esse” he conceives 
this hypothetical subject to be endowed. If he says that the only “being” 
or “esse” he can legitimately ascribe to anything is the “being” or “esse” 
which consists in “ percif7,” in “being perceived” in “being object of 
awareness,” then he cannot endow his hypothetical conscious subject or Ego 
with any,being other than this, z.e. the ‘‘ perceived being ” of the intermittent 
current of objects of awareness ; and so he has not yet gained any legitimate 
knowledge of the conscious subject or go as a real, substantial, permanent, 
abiding being, with an “‘ esse” or existence that is real in the sense of being 
other than and independent of the ‘perceived being” or ‘‘fercipz” of 
objects of awareness: the only ‘conscious subject” or go to which he has 
attained is the ever-changing, intermittent flow of “ perceived” or “ percept ’’- 
entities ; and this does not help him. Such is the nihilistic zzpasse of the 
“logical idealism” of Remacle and Weber, to which Kant’s subjectivism, and 
indeed all subjectivisms, ultimately lead." 

If, on the other hand, our idealist ascribes to his hypothetical ‘‘ conscious 
subject ” or #go a being which as to its own reality is beyond and indepen- 
dent of the intermittent modes of “ perceived being’’ which he supposes it to 
assume as object of its own awareness, then after all he is recognizing the 
possibility of a being having real existence independent of the “ presence ” or 
‘‘ perceived being” which it may also acquire by becoming an object of 
awareness. And if he accords such an absolute or mind-independent mode 
of existence to the reality which he thinks of as the conscious subject or Evo, 
is he not eo zfso claiming for himself the power of ‘ transcending” the 
“ conscious presence ” or ‘‘ perceived being,” and attaining to the ‘‘ absolute ”’ 
or ‘‘mind-independent ” being, of a reality, vzz. the reality which is the Ego, 
no less than the realist does when he claims for the mind the power of 
“transcending ’”’ the ‘‘ conscious presence” and attaining to the “ absolute” 
or “mind-independent”’ being of a reality, vzz. the reality which is the z207- 
Ego? 


1Cf, JEANNIERE, op. cit., p. 447; MERCIER, op. cit., S§ 147-8; Ovigines de 
la Psychologie contemporaine, chap. v. 
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Nevertheless idealists cling to their postulate that the mind 
can know only what is “relative” to it in the sense of being 
mind-dependent, as if this were a self-evident axiom ; and they 
try to make it plausible by confounding it with the really self- 
evident truth that whatever is known by the mind must be “in” 
the mind or “relative” to the mind in the sense of being cog- 
nitively related or present to the mind. It is only in virtue of 
such a confusion that they can confront realism with the specious 
difficulty we have been examining. The worthlessness of such 
a line of argument is clearly exposed by Prichard in the following 
passage :—! 


“ At first sight it seems a refutation of the plain man’s view to argue thus: 
‘The plain man believes the spatial world to exist whether any one knows it 
or not. Consequently, he allows the world is outside the mind. But to be 
known a reality must be inside the mind. Therefore the plain man’s view 
renders knowledge impossible.’ But as soon as it is realized that ‘inside the 
mind’ and ‘outside the mind’ are metaphors, and, therefore, must take their 
meaning from the context, it is easy to see that the argument either rests on 
an equivocation or assumes the point at issue. The assertion that the world 
is outside the mind, being only a metaphorical expression of the plain man’s 
view, should only mean that the world is something independent of the mind, 
as opposed to something inside the mind, in the sense of dependent upon it, 
or mental. But the assertion that to be known, a reality must be inside the 
mind, if it is to be incontestably true, should only mean that a reality, to 
be apprehended, must really be object of apprehension. And in this case 
‘being inside the mind,’ since it only means ‘being object of apprehension,’ 
is not the opposite of ‘being outside the mind’ in the previous assertion. 
Hence, on this interpretation the second assertion is connected with the first 
only apparently and by an equivocation ; there is really no argument at all. 
If, however, the equivocation is to be avoided, ‘inside the mind’ in the 
second assertion must be the opposite of ‘outside the mind’ in the first, and 
consequently the second must mean that a reality, to be known, must be de- 
pendent on the mind, or mental. But in this case the objection to the plain 
man’s view is a fetitio principiz, and not an argument.”’ 


111. INDIRECT CONFIRMATION OF THIS BELIEF BY APPEAL 
TO THE PRINCIPLE OF CAUSALITY.—In the second last section 
(109) we vindicated a reasoned or philosophic certitude for the 
belief that ‘there exists, distinct from the Ago, an external 
domain of reality which appears as extended or material”, The 
argument was based on the evidence furnished by direct intel- 
lectual scrutiny of the data of conscious external sense perception. 
We have likewise shown that our zz¢e/lectuul concept of “other- 


LOp. cit., pp. 124-5. 
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ness-from-the /o,” or “externality,” derived from those data, is 
objectively and really valid (105). We are therefore now ina 
position to corroborate the conclusion of our argument by con- 
sidering our spontaneous interpretation of sense perception in the 
light of a principle, the universal validity of which has likewise 
been already established (65, 66, 93)—the principle of causality. 


Those supporters of realism? who in the present general context rely 
mainly or exclusively on the argument from causality to establish the phil- 
osophical certitude of our knowledge of an external world, emphasize the 
universal real validity of the concept of cause; and consider the argument 
peculiarly efficacious as against idealists.2 But even though the concept is uni- 
versally applicable to contingent reality, and even if the idealist admits this, 
the latter has still to be convinced that there is contingent reality deyond the 
domain of the subject’s consciousness,*—or beyond the reality of the £go if 
he recognizes a real go as subject and cause of conscious states. And of 
this we can hope to convince him, if at all, only by proving to him that the 
concept of “ reality-other-than-the “go,” which he possesses in common with 
us, 1s an objectively and really valid concept. But how can we prove that 
itis? Only by pointing out that the sensuously felt character of ‘‘ extended 
externality ” in certain of our sense data can be seen by intellect to be the 
source from which the concept is derived, and to be therefore for intellect 
adequate objective evidence of the real validity of the concept (104, 105). 
In other words, by the same line of reasoning, by the same sort of direct in- 
tellectual appeal to the characteristics of conscious sense data, as we have 
employed in our main argument for the mind-independent existence of a 
real non-self universe (109). It is because we believe that if realism cannot 
be effectively vindicated, as against idealism, by that class of consideration, 
neither can it be effectively vindicated, apart from such consideration, by the 
principle of causality alone (cf 105-6),—it is for that reason we now bring for- 
ward the argument from causality merely as corroborative, and not in the first 
place. 


1Cf, JEANNIERE, Of. cit., pp. 224-7, 382-92; MERCIER, of. cit., $ 140, pp. 384-9. 

21Cf. VOl.1., 8/35, 2. £34 

* Kant, for instance, and English phenomenists, admit the validity of causality 
(as understood by them in the sense of a provisionally, or an absolutely, necessary 
sequence, respectively) as applied within the whole domain of empirical conscious- 
ness. And even when we have proved against Kant that it is validly applied in in- 
ferring an ultra-conscious cause of this whole domain, the principle itself will not 
enable us to determine whether this latter cause is one or manifold. We prove it 
to be manifold,—to be in part the real Ego, and in part a whole pluralistic system 
of realities external to and other than the real Ego (all alike themselves contingent, 
and therefore implying a Supreme Uncaused First Cause),—not by the principle of 
causality alone, but only by the collateral use of another and distinct intellectual 
concept, namely, that of real distinction or real otherness, a concept whose real 
validity, as marking off the ‘ Ego- or self-reality”’ from ‘“ non-self-realities’”’? (and 
these latter from one another), must be independently established. We have shown 
this concept, as applied to the distinction between the Ego and the non-Ego, to 
be really valid because grounded in characteristics of the conscious sense data from 
which it is derived (104-105). 
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We have already proved, as against Kant,! that the Ego, 
through its conscious activities, apprehends itself as a reality ; 
that Descartes, in emphasizing the absolutely indisputable char- 
acter of our knowledge of the real self in his principle, Cogz¢o, 
ergo sunt, Was Only re-echoing the traditional teaching of scholas- 
ticism from the days of St. Augustine (29, 34). Now this self 
reveals itself as consciously affected by what we may call an ever- 
changing panorama of apprehended data or objects, namely, the 
proper and common sensibles. Our conscious perceptions of 
these data are contingent events. Therefore, by virtue of the 
principles of sufficient reason and causality (64, 65,) these con- 
scious perceptions of data or objects have an adequate cause. 
But such adequate cause cannot be the self, or anything in the 
self or really constituting or appertaining to the self. Therefore 
there must be, beyond and really distinct from the self, a mind- 
independent reality which, co-operating with the consciously per- 
cipient self, will adequately account for the perceptions de facto 
experienced by the latter, Hence there exists, distinct from the 
self, and independent of perception, a reality—which we call the 
external, material universe.’ 

Let us consider the steps in this argument. That the Ego 
has conscious perceptions whereby data or objects ‘“externally- 
appearing,” ‘extended,’ “coloured,” “moving,” ‘‘resisting,” 
“sounding,” etc., are presented in consciousness, is a fact ad- 
mitted by even the most extreme sceptics and subjectivists: as 
also is the fact that these perceptions are contingent events, in the 
sense that they are not self-explaining, that they come and go, 
appear and disappear, begin to be and cease to be, and so call for 
explanation or demanda cause. And the objective, real validity 
of the principle of causality has been already established. Next, 
the adequate cause of them cannot be the self. Why? ‘This 
needs a little reflection. 

The main reason is that we feel ourselves passive in experienc- 
ing such perceptions. Hence Kant recognizes that the empirical 
content of perception zs gzven to us from without, that to account 
for our perceptions there is and must be a reality beyond and 
independent of them, and of the self as empirically revealed 


1Cf. vol. i., §$97, 99, 100. Cf. infra, § 134. 

2Berkeley’s alternative inference— Therefore there exists, distinct from and 
independent of our minds, a cause of these conscious states, which cause is the 
Divine Spirit ’—will be examined later, § 123. Cf. JEANNIERE, op. cit., pp. 401-4. 
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in consciousness (50, 51, 74). Hence, too, Fichte claims that 
epistemology must take as starting-point ¢he fact that in the 
content of consciousness there is, besides the mobile, subjectively 
determined portion, another portion independent of subjective 
contingencies and inseparable from what he describes as the 
feeling of necessity... We feel ourselves passive, tmpressed, under- 
going impressions, in sense perception. ‘That is, though the per- 
ceptions are ours, though it is we that elcet or exercise the 
conscious, perceptive acts, still we feel them as not being wholly 
determined by ourselves zz regard to what they reveal to us. As 
to the specific character of the various data or objects revealed 
to us in perception (ze. ‘‘guoad specificationem”), they appear to 
arise or take place in us or to present this specific character to 
us, independently of ourselves ; and therefore to have, as partial 
cause of their concrete happening, some reality other than the 
self. Reflection will confirm this spontaneous belief. 

(1) It is not merely my zwz/7 that determines these percep- 
tions. I cannot have them by merely willing to have them. 
And as to what they are, when they happen, they are inde- 
pendent of my will. I cannot have the perceptions which 
consist in ‘‘seeing Rome,” or ‘‘hearing music,” or “carrying a 
weight,” or “tasting sugar,” or “inhaling the perfume of violets” 
by merely wishing to have such perceptions. And on the other 
hand, when I am in the condition in which I do actually ex- 
perience any such perception I cannot cease to experience it 
merely by wishing it to cease. 

(2) Nor is it my zmagination that determines such percep- 
tions. There is the most marked and indisputable conscious 
difference between the panorama of data or objects brought into 
consciousness by the play of the imagination in fancies, day- 
dreams, reveries, etc..— between what are called ‘‘ mental images” 
or “ phantasmata,’—on the one hand, and the data or objects of 
sense perception,” or what are rightly called percepts, on the other. 
Psychologists and philosophers have minutely analysed and 
abundantly illustrated these differences.* The former class of 
data are largely under the control of the will: we can direct, con- 


1 Fichte’s Werke, i., 419,—apud MERCIER, op. cit., p. 385. To this “feeling of 
necessity ’’ belong the feelings of ‘‘ extensity’ and “ externality ”’. 

2 Including the perception of organic states, organic pleasure or pain, etc., in the 
perceiver’s own body. 

3Cf. BALMES, Fundamental Philosophy, Book I1., chap. iv. 
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trol, modify the order in which such images present themselves ; 
we can separate, combine, rearrange the images as we please; we 
can thus “produce” or “construct” new data or objects from 
the remembered materials of perception; and the power of the 
‘“ productive imagination” is only limited by the range of those 
materials and its own finiteness. The latter class,—the percepts, 
—are, as we saw, beyond the control of the will: the order in 
which they succeed each other is not consciously determined by 
us, but is felt to be determined by something other than the 
self. Moreover, the two classes of data have been distinguished 
as ‘“‘faint” or “weak,” and “strong” or “vivid” states, or (as 
Hume named them) “ideas” and “impressions,” on account of 
the superior definiteness, clarity and solidity of the percepts as 
compared with the images. Finally, in experiencing the latter 
we are conscious that we ourselves, by our own actzve exercise of 
imagination, are producing (not ex inhilo, but from the remembered 
data of perception) the flow or current of mental objects; while 
in experiencing the former we are rather conscious of passively 
undergoing impressions made on us by something independent of 
the conscious Ego. 

(3) Nor is it my ¢hought that determines such perceptions 
or originates such data or objects. By thought the individual 
self or Ego elaborates logical relations, judgments, systems of 
knowledge, sciences, concerning the domain of perceived data; 
but it certainly does not produce or construct this domain. 

(4) But perhaps the same go, which consciously perceives 
these data, itself constructs or produces them by an internal, in- 
stinctive, unconsciously operating influence of its own nature? 
Well, if it did, such influence would have no other claim than its 
blind, unconscious character, to be described as an ‘‘instinct”. 
For the forms of energy we describe as “instincts” in sentient 
beings follow fixed laws and are uniform and circumscribed in 
their results. But there is nothing of this in the ever-changing 
panorama of percepts which constitute the world of any indivi- 
dual perceiver’s sense experience. Psychologists can with some 
success explore and formulate the laws according to which ‘“‘in- 
stincts ” operate; but who has ever dreamt of seeking or formu- 
lating laws according to which the world of each individual’s 
sense experience unfolds itself in the order, and with the qualities, 
which actually characterize it ? 

(5) But, dismissing the term “ instinctive,’ 


> 


may it not finally 
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be urged that, for all we know, it may be the real /go itself that 
in some unconscious way, and by some unknown and unknowable 
laws, produces this whole panorama of sense percepts which we 
—spontaneously and inevitably, but so far as reflecting reason 
goes, unwarrantably—believe to be a domain of reality other 
than, and external to, the self—unwarrantably, since on this 
possible hypothesis it would be but a phase or manifestation of 
the real self? Perhaps,—to use the picturesque words of Huxley,’ 
—‘“For any demonstration that can be given to the contrary 
effect, the collection of perceptions which makes up our con- 
sciousness may be an orderly phantasmagoria, generated by the 
Ego unfolding its successive scenes on the background of the 
abyss of nothingness; as a firework, which is but cunningly 
arranged combustibles, grows from a spark into a corruscation, 
and from a corruscation into figures and words and cascades of 
devouring flames, and then vanishes into the darkness of night”. 

The concession Huxley had just made to realism was that 
“there may be a real something which is the cause of our experi- 
ence’’.» And this something he now declares to be a hypo- 
thetical and unknowable real Zgo,—in the sceptical spirit of 
Hume. Kant, as we have seen, so far from refuting this scepticism 
—which was the avowed object of his Cvrztzqgue (46, 48)—once 
more declared the veal Ego to be unknowable ; and straightway 
illogically asserted a real distinction between the unknowable 
veal Ego and the equally unknowable real non-Ego. 

But, assuming that the idealist admits at least a real Ego, 
how are we to meet his assertion that perhaps the whole domain 
of data or objects of sense perception, ze. the seemingly external 
material universe, is after all a creation of this real Ego, and 
therefore not really distinct from, and external to, the latter? 
Let us see what the supposition entails as a possible interpreta- 
tion of experience. A simple example will help us.* Standing 
at the door and looking into the street, I consciously perceive a 
succession of data or objects: men, horses, trams, cyclists, etc., 
passing. Closing and opening my eyes alternately I apprehend 
different objects after each interval. My action is certainly the 
cause of my seeing or not seeing (z.e. the cause guoad exercitium 
actus). But my action of opening my eyes and seeing is not the 
cause of the order and diversity and variety of the perceived data 


' Hux.ey’s Hume, chap. iii., p. 81,—apud Ricxasy, First Principles, p. 273. 
2 Thid. 3 Cf. JEANNIERE, op. cit., p. 391. 
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(z.e. the cause guoad specificationem actus). But perhaps the opera- 
tion of some unconscious and unknown principle of my own being, 
of my own real self, is the cause of the specifically diversified suc- 
cessive data? If so, then, why is it that throughout the same total 
experience, with no apparent change in my whole self other than 
the successive closing and opening of my eyes, while some data 
constantly change, vzz. the passing men, horses, vehicles, etc., 
other data reappear as self-identical each time I open my eyes, 
viz., the pathway, the pavement, the houses and windows op- 
posite, etc.? Because, the idealist will answer,—not, perhaps, 
without some sense of uneasiness,—there may be some uncon- 
scious, unknowable factor of the Hgo so operating as to make 
certain data merely occur, without recurring, and to make others 
recur repeatedly. So this is the final assertion of the idealist 
who regards the cognitive transcendence of the self, in the process 
of cognition, as an impossibility: and indeed if he holds it to be 
an impossibility his only alternative is that there mst de such an 
unconscious or subconscious factor of the real “go as he refers to. 

Now, if the idealist were to interpret this, his own final 
assertion, as necessarily implying literal so/zpsz¢sm,—the doctrine 
that himself, the individual perceiver, is the only reality, and that 
the whole universe is merely a manifestation of himself to him- 
self,—we might feel in charity bound to warn his friends of his 
mental condition. But the idealists we have to meet in real life 
are those who give a quite sane interpretation of their position. 
Such a one will say to the realist: ‘‘The whole ‘external’ uni- 
verse (including yourself) is for me simply my representation, just 
as the whole universe (including myself), ‘external’ to you, is 
for you simply your representation. But because you are for me 
simply part of my representation I am not so unreasonable, or 
unreasoning, or discourteous, as to regard you as being on that 
account one whit less real than myself. What I do contend for 
is that all reality so far as it ts knowable by me is simply a re- 
presentation in me of I-know-not-what, a something, which I 
necessarily think to lie beyond or below my consctousness, but 
which I cannot think to be a reality distinct from myself in so far 
as I think my conscious self to be a representation of it. And 
since I regard you and other men as having a mental constitution 
similar to my own, I am forced to conclude that each of us must 
finally regard his own conscious self, z.e. the sum-total of his 
conscious representations, and all other similar ‘selves, as 
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partial self-revelations or self-manifestations of One, Sole, Ulti- 
mate and Unknowable Reality, the Absolute.” ! 

As against this attitude, how can it be shown that the w/tra- 
consctous partial cause of my perceptions, the cause which accounts 
for their specific contents and diversity, for the element of orderli- 
ness in their sequence, for the persistence with which certain 
groups recur, for the character of mutual affinity which Kant had 
to recognize in them and illogically referred to the uxknowable 
Fgo-cause rather than to the wxknowable non-Ego-cause (vol. i., 
p. 214, n. 2; pp. 347-52),—how can it be shown that this w/¢ra- 
consctous partial cause is really distinct from, and external to, the 
real Ego? Not otherwise than by such an appeal as Jeanniere 
makes in the example given above to what consciousness testifies 
as actually happening in sense perception. But if in such an 
appeal we merely emphasize the Zota/ absence of any evidence for 
zdentifying this ultra-consctous specifying cause of our perceptions 
with the real Ego, the appeal is not conclusive. For the idealist, 
as we saw, can still urge the fosszbility of such identity. To 
meet this final position we must go farther and show, by such an 
appeal, the presence of adequate evidence in conscious sense per- 
ception for the judgment whereby we assert a veal distinction, a 
relation of real otherness, between the real Ego and the other real 
determining factor or factors of our perceptions. In other words 
we must show, as has been shown above (109), by a,direct appeal 
to sense consciousness, that our intellectual concept of “ real- 
distinction-from-the-Ego,” or ‘“ real-otherness-from-the-Ego ” is 
objectively and validly grounded in the feeling of externality 
attaching to the data of external sense perception. 


The authors who rely principally on the argument from causality to 
vindicate a reasoned certitude for our knowledge of a really external universe 


1 The whole universe, then, in so far as men can know it,—including men them- 
selves,—is a universe of mental phenomena, appearances, representations, of an 
Unknowable Reality in individual minds. It may be recognized as such to be 
orderly, to be a cosmos, to reveal purpose, intelligence, design; and may be therefore 
interpreted as indicating that the Reality of which it is a self-evolution or mani- 
festation is Intelligence, Mind, Spirit. This is not far removed from the Hegelian 
form of Monism. In so far as subjective idealism identifies ‘‘esse” (or, at least, 
knowable being) with ‘ percipi,”’ the only difference between it and Berkeley’s ‘‘ im- 
materialism ”’ is that the panorama of data consciously apprehended by the individual 
mind is regarded by the former as subjectively produced by the one ultra-conscious 
‘‘ Absolute Reality” (Monism), whereas in the latter it is regarded as a system of 
“ideas” placed or produced by the Divine Spirit in really distinct created human 
spirits or minds (Pluralism, Theism). Cf. infra, §§ 123, 155, 
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would, we presume, admit that the proved validity of the concept of “real 
otherness ” is essential to their conclusion. They hold, of course, the real 
validity of this concept. And if faced, for instance, with Kant’s contention 
that all so-called real distinctions are merely phenomenal, zc. mental, 
and therefore validly applicable only within the domain of consciously 
apprehended data, they would have to show in the domain of direct con- 
sciousness real grounds for the validity of this concept, just as for the 
concepts of substance and cause. Now it is easy to show that the concepts 
of substance and cause are necessarily apprehended by intellect considering 
the data of direct consciousness, and that these data necessarily imply the 
real E-go as real substance and real cause. But in order to show that they 
imply o¢her real substances and real causes, the concept of veal-otherness- 
Jrom-the-E-go must be likewise shown to be validly grounded in these data. 
Now we can show that it is so grounded only by pointing to its obvious basis 
in direct sense consciousness, v7z. the felt concrete character of “ extended exter- 
nality”’ in those data, as adequate intellectual evidence of its real validity, and 
of its valid application in the spontaneous judgment whereby we affirm those 
data or objects to constitute a domain of reality other than the real (per- 
ceiving) Ego. But we thereby justify philosophically this latter judgment 
without appealing to causality at all: and that is why we have put this line 
of argument, rather than the argument from causality, in the first place (109). 

Our position is that the spontaneous judgment whereby we affirm the 
external existence of extended material realities is a direct interpretation of 
the concrete, intuitively apprehended character of extended externality in 
certain sense data; that we can rationally justify our certitude as to the 
truth of this spontaneous judgment by intellectual reflection on that concrete 
feature of the sense data, inasmuch as such reflection reveals to us the 
validity of the concept of ‘“ real-otherness-from-the-.go,” which concept we 
have already spontaneously utilized in that judgment; that, granted the 
validity of this concept, we can also zufer as a conclusion, by reasoning from 
the conceived character of these data as contingent, in the light of the 
principle of causality, the judgment which we have already spontaneously 
formed, and already justified by direct rational reflection on the immediately 
and intuitively perceived concrete character of felt externality in those same 
data,—thus corroborating, by such inference, our already reasoned conviction ; 
—that, finally, our conviction that this domain of external reality persists in 
existence when we are not actually perceiving it, is on a level with our 
conviction that the self or “go persists in existence when—as during dream- 
less sleep or periods of unconsciousness—we are not actually aware of the 
self or Ego, z.e. both convictions have the same title to be called inferences 
from the direct data of consciousness, and, both being equally immediate or 
equally mediate, neither is strictly an inference from the other (97, 100, 105)." 


1 JEANNIERE (of. cit., p. 391 n.) quotes the following extract from Piar (Un 
vevenant éternel, in the Correspondant, Oct. 25, 1895, pp. 357-8): ‘‘ When I place 
my hand against the wall of my room I establish conscious commerce with an 
object which is not myself, whose existence is independent of my own... . If 
after a time I again place my hand against the wall I experience once more the 
same phenomenon of resistance. The same a third time, and as often as I repeat 
the experiment. Whence I infer that there is beyond my sensation a reality which 
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“There are many,” writes Mercier,! “who refuse to admit the necessity 
of an appeal to causality for certitude of the existence of an external world. 
They believe that we have a direct intuition of such existence. We are 
convinced that in this they are mistaken. We perceive immediately in our 
acts the existence of an zwfeynal [2.e. ‘self,’] reality. We have direct sense 
intuition of external things,* and, without intermediary, we form the abstract 
notion of what they are [‘de ce qu’elles sont,—apparently the notion of 
them as ‘external,’ ‘extended,’ ‘ material,’ etc.; and, he should add, the 
spontaneous judgment that they are such as this (complex) notion represents 
them to be, with the spontaneous conviction that this judgment is true]. 
But it is impossible for us to affirm with certitude the existence of one or of 
many extvamental realities without employing the principle of causality. In 
the ordinary course of life we do not advert to this inferential procedure, 
it has become so familiar to us ; habit diminishes the effort of attention and, 
by consequence, the consciousness of our [discursive or inferential] activity.” 

From all that we have said, the reader will see that we cannot agree 
with this view of the matter. Just as we “perceive immediately in our acts 
the existence of an z7/fernal reality,” so we perceive immediately in the data 
or objects of these perceptive acts an external reality: as, indeed, the author 
himself asserts in the same context. Then, as to the existence of ‘ extra- 
mental” realities, such existence can be affirmed with certitude “without 
employing the principle of causality,” provided the extramental realities are 
cognitively related, or given, or presented, to the consciously perceiving, 
conceiving and judging mind, as they are in its concretely felt “external,” “ ex- 
tended” percepts, and in the concepts of ‘‘extended externality” or ‘‘ other- 
ness ” abstracted from those percepts : just as ‘‘ without employing the principle 
of causality” the existence of the reality which is the Zo, the existence of 
the real Ego,* can be affirmed with certitude provided, and because, this 
veal Ego is related, or given, or presented, to the mind in the intuitively 


persists in its absence, a reality endowed with a principle of permanence. The 
astronomer who measures the earth’s orbit apprehends the planet only at certain 
points in its course; and these points he links up with lines which he has not 
experienced. It is by an analogous procedure that the psychologist works up his 
proof of an external universe.” 

It is quite true that such a process of inference enters, perhaps half un- 
consciously, into the formation of our conviction that the external world persists 
when we are not perceiving it. But it plays precisely the same réle in forming our 
conviction that the reaJ Ego persists in existence when we are not aware of it. 
This, however, does not alter the fact that without recourse to such a process in 
either case we can in actual direct consciousness apprehend both the real Ego and 
the veal non-Ego ; and spontaneously judge both of them to be real, and really 
distinct ; and by immediate reflection on the characters of the actually apprehended 
conscious data convince ourselves that there is in these data adequate intellectual 
evidence to justify both judgments alike. 

1Op. cit., § 140, p. 386. 2 Italics ours. 

°T.e, the real Ego which is not merely the sum-total or current or series of all 
conscious data, but which is the substantial unifying principle of all of them; and 
which, be it remarked, is partly ‘‘ extramental ’’ in the sense that it includes the felt, 
extended, material organism or body, and is therefore as such partly ‘‘ extramental ” 
to consciousness in the same sense as the rest of the material universe is. 
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apprehended “ internal-seeming ” data of direct consciousness, both sensuous 
and intellectual. We can of course infer, by the principle of causality, the 
reality of the 2on-E.go which we have already both spontaneously and 
reflectively asserted to exist,! just as we can infer the reality of the Ego by 
the principle that perceptions imply a real perceiver. But the ordinary 
judgments by which men assert with certitude that this, that, or the other 
material thing is external to them, are not conclusions of an inference which 
has become sub-conscious through custom and familiarity. Whether the 
process of perception itself is not a sort of “inference” we shall see later. 

But after all, it may be urged, is not the real existence of the Ago 
known prior to that of the on-Ego ?—Proximus sum mthimetipst. Have 
we not emphasized the truth of the positive element in Descartes’ principle, 
Cogito, ergo sum? (100). Is not z¢ indubitable even to one who doubts the 
reality of the zov-Ego? And therefore, is not knowledge of the latter some- 
how dependent on, and mediated by, knowledge of the former? Let us see. 

It is quite true that since knowing is a function of the Ho, knowledge 
of reality other than the £go must imply that such reality is related, presented, 
given to, and made cognitively one with the #go. But so must the Ego 
itself be presented to itself in order to be known. Now let us take the on/y 
fact which has never been doubted by any sceptic, vzz. the existence of a 
“stream,” or “series,” or ‘‘ panorama” of ‘“ perceptions,” “‘ presentations,”’ 
‘‘ representations,” “conscious states,” ‘“ objects or data of awareness ”—call 
them what you will. If we limit the term “mental” to these “ perceived 
entities,” and call ‘hem “the Ho,” then of course the most extreme sceptic 
will admit that the existence of the go is indubitably known. But was this 
what Descartes meant by the Hgo, or what we mean by it? No; but the 
real perceiver, thinker, knower (30, 31). And when he claimed certitude for 
the judgment that such a reality really exists, he was assuming (and rightly) the 
validity of certain intellectual concepts,—those, namely, of substance and 
cause or agent. But was such a judgment really indubitable? Well, Kant, 
for one, held it to be groundless,—pointing out that the only &go of which 
we are certain is the “mental,” “ phenomenal” / go, which consists in the 
panorama of representations, and that the #vo-substance, the /go-cause or 
agent (which he of course recognized to be what people ordinarily mean by 
the “real” go), being “‘ extramental” or “ noumenal,” z.e. not being any or 
all of the “phenomena,” is necessary unknowable. And prior to Kant, the 
pan-phenomenism of Hume had likewise doubted the knowableness of the 
real Hgo which Descartes declared to be indubitably known because in- 
dubitably given in and with the “representations”. And so it is given; 
only that the reasoned intellectual assertion of it implies the real validity of 
the concepts of substance and cause or agent. Reasoned intellectual certi- 
tude of the existence of the real /o is, therefore, not wholly beyond the 
possibility of at least an unreasonable and de facfo unwarranted doubt. 

Now let us look at the relation of our certitude of a real xon-E go to 
the really indubitable stream of representations. And let us ask ourselves 
is doubt about ¢/zs certitude really more possible or plausible, really less 
arbitrary and unwarranted, than the corresponding doubt about our certitude 


1On the ground of the proved validity of our concept of real externality or real 
otherness. 
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in regard to the real go. It is hard to see how it can be so. We will not 
ask is the ordinary man really one whit less certain of the existence of an ex- 
ternal universe than he is of his own existence. For of course he is not, but 
this is spontaneous certitude. Let us rather ask does the stream of conscious 
data furnish egzally valid and equally immediate ground for the reasoned 
assertion that a real zon-E go exists, as it does for the reasoned assertion that 
areal Hgoexists? The reader must answer this for himself. To us it seems 
that the answer must be in the affirmative. The spontaneous judgment that 
a real go exists, employs as valid the concepts of saéstance and cause; and 
reflection justifies the assumption of their validity by seeing them to be 
grounded in, and implied by, the stream of events called perceptions, repre- 
sentations, etc. So, too, the spontaneous judgment that a real 7on-E go exists, 
employs as valid the concepts of szbstance' and real otherness or veal extern- 
ality, and reflection likewise justifies the assumption of their validity,—that of 
the concept of veal externality by seeing this concept to be grounded in 
and implied by the concrete, felt feature of externality in certain of the con- 
tents of the stream or panorama of perceptions, and that of the concept of 
substance as in the former case. 

It seems to us, therefore, that the rationally indubitable character of our 
spontaneous judgment that ‘there exists a veal Ego (which is not merely the 
stream of representations but the living subject or substance that has or ex- 
periences them),”’ does not warrant us in pronouncing as any less indubitable, 
or more liable to rational doubt, the spontaneous judgment that “there exists 


1 And also the concept of extension, if the spontaneous judgment be taken to be 
—as it really is—‘‘ An extended non-Ego or external reality exists”. Does this 
spontaneous judgment also imply as valid the concept of cause? We think that 
de facto it does not. If you ask the ordinary man why he is certain that you your- 
self are really external to him, his answer will not be, ‘‘ Because I have certain 
sense impressions of which not I myself, but you, must be the cause’’; rather his 
answer will be, ‘‘ Because I see you’’. We think, moreover, that the spontaneous 
judgment can be rationally justified by the reflection which will show the concept 
of ‘‘ real externality ’’ to be a valid concept. No doubt the consciously apprehended 
character of external sense perception as a process in which we feel ourselves fas- 
sive, impressed, influenced, acted on, is one of the sources of the concept of cause; 
and this concept may be, and perhaps often is, unconsciously operative in our spon- 
taneous interpretations of the data of external sense perception. But nevertheless it 
is not the concept of causality, but the concept of real otherness or real externality, 
that gives the spontaneous judgment its specific meaning as an assertion that 
‘‘ External reality exists’; and moreover the proved validity of this concept is so 
essential to the justification of the spontaneous judgment that without it the concept 
of causality would, as we have seen, be unable to justify this judgment. The two 
concretely felt characteristics of the whole conscious content of external sense per- 
ceptions, viz. the feeling of subjective passivity, or of their being specifically 
determined independently of the self as conscious, i.e. of the self as concomitantly 
revealed in the perceiving acts, and secondly the feeling of extended externality of 
the perceived objects,—are themselves consciously distinct data. ‘The former feel- 
ing is present even in conscious states identified with the Ego or subject as sentient, 
e.g. in perceptions of organic conditions, organic pleasures and pains, It is, there- 
fore, not on the intellectual evidence furnished by that feature of our conscious per- 
cepts, but rather on the intellectual evidence furnished by the sense feature of 
externality, that our spontaneous judgment of real externality must primarily rely 
for its rational justification, 
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a real non-F-go (which is not identical with this stream of conscious percep- 
tion-processes but has a real dezng that is independent of its deng perceived 
in these processes)” ; nor does it warrant us in denying that the latter judg- 
ment can be rationally justified by the same sort of immediate appeal to the 
direct data of consciousness whereby we justify the former judgment, or in 
contending that it can be justified only mediately by an appeal to the principle 
of causality. 


CLAP PEI: 
PERCEPTION OF SENSE QUALITIES. 


112. Two REALIST THEORIES OF SENSE PERCEPTION.— 
Having justified the conviction that a real, external, extended 
universe exzsts, we have next to inquire what degrees or orders 
of knowledge as to zts gualitzes and nature can be seen by reflec- 
tion to lie within the scope of our cognitive faculties; or, in 
other words, what information can the proper and common 
sensibles convey to us about its qualities and nature. We can 
best approach this question by considering how a reality such as 
the external universe, now proved to be distinct from and other 
than the individual knower, can come at all within the scope of 
the latter’s awareness. 

Here scholastic psychologists are up to a certain point 
unanimous, All alike teach that the process of sense perception 
must be conditioned by the cognztive union of the external reality 
with the individual perceiver,’ and that this union is effected by 
the action of the former on the latter, he perceiver is not always 
in the act of perceiving. To pass from the condition of mere 
capability to perceive, into the condition of actually perceiving 
this, that, or the other datum or object, he must be determined by 
the active influence of the external reality upon him. This in- 
fluence by way of efficient activity takes the forms of various 
material energies (light, heat, sound, mechanical motion or im- 
pulse, etc.) in the universe external to the sentient self or Ego, 


1 The scholastic theory of cognition, whether sensuous or intellectual, of external 
reality through the medium of sfecies intentionales, is obviously not intended as an 
attempt to prove that we can know an external reality ; but, presupposing as already 
established the truth that we do know such reality, it is an attempt to show how we 
come to know it. 

2« Cognitum est in cognoscente ’’ ; ‘‘ perceptum est in percipiente’”’; ‘sensibile 
in actu et sensus in actu unum sunt’’; ‘ anima cognoscendo quodammodo fit omnia’’. 
But this immanence of the known in the knower, this zdentity of the known with the 
knower, is not necessarily veal ; it is only ‘‘cognitive,”’ “ intentionalis,” ‘in ordine 
cognitionis,’’ not ‘*in ordine realz”’. Cf. S§ 110, 129. 
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and the form of nerve energy in the sense organs, nervous system, 
and brain. These organs being animated by the mind or con- 
scious principle, the nerve impulse produces in the mind a cog- 
nittonal determinant which the scholastics called the “ species 
sensibilis tmpressa”. To this the conscious subject reacts by a 
process whereby it decomes aware of something. This conscious 
reaction or process or condition of actual awareness is what the 
scholastics called the species sensibilis expressa. By describing 
this process of conscious awareness, whether in its initiation 
(‘species zpressa’’) or in its full actuality (“species expressa’”’), 
as a ‘‘species” (forma, eidos), the scholastics simply meant to 
convey that by means of the cognitive process the conscious sub- 
ject or mind is conformed or assimilated to the apprehended or 
known reality. And by describing the species as “ tntentionalis” 
they meant to guard against the crude conception of cognition as 
taking place by anything like a physical reproduction of the ob- 
ject in the subject, or a physical, material, photographic image of 
the former in the latter. If they called the process of perception, 
or the mind as perceiving, a /ékeness (“‘similitudo”) or image 
(“ zmago”) of the perceived external reality, they added that this 
likeness or image was suc generis, a something which mirrored, 
in terms of vital, cognitive consciousness, the external reality. 

In this theory, on which there is no need to enlarge in the 
present context,’ we must now fix our attention on one main 
question. Is the whole mental modification or “impression” or 
“determination,” whereby the sentient subject is aroused into 
the condition of awareness,—or the whole subjective, psychic 
process, including the psychic state or condition which is the 
product or term of this process,—the olyect which the conscious 
perceiver becomes directly and immediately aware of ? Or, to put 
it in the technical language of scholasticism: Is the species 
sensibilis expressa “id quod percipitur”? Is it the mental 
impression or state or condition itself that is the direct and 
immediate object of the mind’s awareness? The result of the 
perceptive process is conceived to be the production, in the per- 
ceiver, of a state of conformity or assimilation of the latter with 
the external reality. Does this mean that there is constructed 
or produced in the perceiver a mental image or representation 
of the extramental reality, and that it is this mental image or 

1For the psychology of the process, see MauneEr, of. cit., pp. 51-4. Cf. also 


vol. i., §§ 75, 76. 
VOL. IT. 5 
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representation which is zmmediately present in consciousness to 
the perceiver, so that it is of this mental image as odject that the 
perceiver is directly and immediately aware? If these questions 
be answered in the affirmative, then it will be further pointed 
out that, this mental object of awareness being specifically 
determined by the influence of the external reality, and being 
the natural “cognitive” or “intentional” representation of the 
reality, the perceiver by becoming directly and immediately 
aware of the former, fercecves, ze. apprehends through it (“ per- 
capere”), and zu it and from it, the external reality.' The species 
senstbilis expressa would thus be—not only as a psychic, per- 
ceptive process, a means by which” the perceiver apprehends the 
external reality, but also—a arect object of awareness,® and at 
the same time a medium zz which* he perceives the external 
reality mirrored or represented, and a sort of mental datum from 
which,°® by a process analogous to inference, he would attain to 
conscious sense knowledge of the external reality. 

The view just suggested expresses the theory of mediate or 
representative sense perception. But there is the alternative 
theory of immediate or intuitional or presentative perception, 
referred to above (107), According to this view the s/ectes 
sensibilis expressa, the whole mental modification and process, 
with its resulting state or condition, is only the means by which ° 
the external thing is directly presented to and consciously appre- 
hended by the perceiver: the process is not constructive of a 
mental object which would be itself first apprehended, and in 
and through which, as an image or representation, the represented 
external reality would be mediately apprehended. The mental 
or psychic effect of the action of the external reality on the 
mind, and of the mental reaction thereto, on the one hand does 
not itself come into consciousness or become an object of direct 
awareness ; nor on the other hand does it wholly pass away with 
the cessation of the conscious, perceptive act. The fact that the 
mind can remember—can recall, in their absence, and recognize 
—“external” data previously perceived, proves that the psychic 


GF. Volt, §' 755 Ps 205, Ds 35) zfva, chap, xix, 

2 Medium quo.” 3“ Objectum quod percipitur.”’ 

4** Medium in quo”’ or “ per quod”’. 5“* Medium ex quo,” 

8** Medium quo.’’—Perception is of course mediate in the sense that it is medi- 
ated or brcught about by a mental process; but in the view of perceptionists it is 
immediate in the sense that no apprehended mental object intervenes between the 
perceiver and the presented extramental reality. 
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effect of perception must have persisted, though unconsciously, 
in the sentient subject. Now in the act of remembering,—and 
also in the act of imagining,—what the mind directly contem- 
plates, what is immediately present to it, is not the external 
reality, but a mental substitute of the latter, a mental image or 
phantasma constructed by the mind in virtue of some permanent 
or persisting dispositions wrought in it by its previous act or acts 
of sense perception. But in the bare act of perception itself,— 
apart from mental imagery that may accompany it,—it is the 
external reality itself (Ze. some phase or aspect of it) that is, 
according to the perceptionist theory, immediately present to, 
and apprehended by, the perceiver. 

Between those two views scholastics are divided.!| Few have 
defended the theory that the perceptive functions of @// the ex- 
ternal senses are intuitive or immediate,—that the zyzmediate data 
of all five senses are, as perceived, extramentally real. Those 
who do defend perceptionism for the most part contend merely 
that the immediate data of touch (resistance or impenetrability, 
surface extensity),—many add those of sight (coloured surface),— 
and some those of hearing (sounds),—are as such extramentally 
real.” 

The medieval scholastics generally regarded external sense 
perception as a process directly intuitive of reality external to and 
other than the percetver.* Nor does the fact that they spoke of 
the species as a likeness (szzl¢tudo) or image (¢mago) or repre- 
sentation (vepresentatio) of the reality militate against this inter- 
pretation, for they are emphatic in asserting that the sfeczes is 
not that which is perceived (objectum quod percipitur), but only 


1]JEANNIERE remarks that outside Scholasticism the perceptionist theory has 
practically no support: ‘ Praeter Scholasticos vero, fere nemo Perceptionismum 
tenet” (of. cit., p. 224). And he adopts the statement of VALENSIN (Dictionnaire 
de théol. cath., Art. Criticisme Kantien, col. 750) that the non-scholastic philosopher 
who rejects perceptionism is not ¢o ipso a subjectivist but merely contends that there 
is an epistemological problem in sense perception (J.c., n. I). 

2Tbid., pp. 224, 426. 

3 St. Thomas, following Aristotle, teaches ‘hat the sensibilia propria, when not 
being actually perceived, are still yeally in the things which constitute the external 
material universe,—not however actually, but only potentially, as real potencies of 
the latter to reveal itself to us as it actually does in our specifically different external 
perceptions. ‘This, however, as we hope to show, is consistent with perceptionism. 
Jeannizre thinks that it is open to doubt whether St. Thomas was really a pro- 
pounder of the theory of immediate sense perception, and quotes (of. cit., pp. 409- 
10) a passage from the De Veritate (i., 11; cf. i., 17, 2 ad 1; lii., 75, 5; 76, 8) 
which seems to imply the theory of mediate or representative perception. 

5 * 
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the means by which (medium quo) the external reality ts perceived : 
but conceiving all knowledge as an assimilation or conformity of 
the knowing subject with the known object, and so, as a sort of 
reproduction of the latter in the former, they regarded the sfeczes, 
z.e. the determination of the cognitive process by the external 
reality, as the principle whereby this mental assimilation or con- 
formity is effected. 


It is a mistake, therefore, to represent scholastics generally as teaching 
that in sense perception there is question of two sets of sense qualities,—a 
set of extramental external qualities in the things, and a set of internal 
qualities in the consciousness of the perceiver.'| In distinguishing (with 
Aristotle) between the “ potential” condition of sense qualities when wmfer- 
ceived, and their “actual” condition when dezag perceived,* the medieval 
scholastics had not at all in contemplation the modern distinction between 
“ states of consciousness” and their “‘extramental correlates,” or the conse- 
quent problem of the similarity of the latter to the former and the inferribility 
of the latter from the former. It is this modern distinction which Jeanniére,* 
for instance, presupposes when he inquires “ whether or not it is certain that 
there exist formally in things qualities corresponding to the sense qualities 
regarded subjectively, whether, ¢.g., colours exist in things”; and when 
he replies, ‘Such existence must be admitted if it can be shown that the 
[conscious] impression of colours cannot be explained unless colours exist, as 
such, in things, or that colours cannot exist causally in things unless they exist 
formally also in things”. Then he goes on to contrast the ‘common 
scholastic view” (especially of the medieval scholastics) with the view of 
“most modern philosophers” (including many scholastics whom he cites *), 
in the following terms: ‘“ The scholastics commonly considered the sense 
qualities 77 ws to be altogether similar to the qualities which exist outside us 
in bodies. Nowadays, however, most philosophers teach that sense qualities 
consist causally [z.e. as ‘outside us in bodies’] not in any guwadlity of things — 
but in a gwzantitative element, z.e. in certain vibratory motions of the air or 
the aether. Such motions undoubtedly exist ; but who will prove that they 
exist without any guadlifative elements?”’* The modern “ representationist ” 
attitude is here properly indicated ; and we shall duly examine its tendency 
to regard the extramental material universe as a system of merely guantita- 
tive, v.e. space-filling and moving realities. But the first sentence, in which 
the author describes the common view of scholastics, scarcely does justice to 
these philosophers, and for the reason already stated, v7z. that they did not 
contemplate /wo sets of known or knowable qualities at all, but rather one set 
of extramental gva/ities and another set of mental or cognitive processes or 
perceptions, of which these extramental qualities were the directly appre- 
hended terms or objects.® 


1Cf. infra, § 129. 2 Infra, 8§ 121-3. 3 OP. cit., p. 426. 
4Cf. infra, p. 6g, n. I. > Op. cit., ibid. (italics ours). 
6 Cf. infra, §§ 121, 125. 
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Modern scholastics lean perhaps rather to the side of mediate 
or representative sense perception.! This is mainly owing to the 
difficulties which modern scientific discoveries in the domains of 
physics and physiology are supposed to have raised against the 
view that the “sense qualities” of which we are directly and im- 
mediately aware in conscious sense perception are in the external 
reality independently of our perception of the latter. No doubt 
the physical sciences have taught us much that was unknown in 
the Middle Ages regarding the energies of matter and the laws 
and modes of their operation; the physiology of the sense 
organs, the brain and the nervous system, has shed much new 
light on the physiological basis of sense consciousness ; and ex- 
perimental or physiological psychology has investigated very 
closely the connexion between the conscious phenomena of sense 
perception and their organic conditions and correlates in the 
brain and the nervous system. But whether the information 
brought to light by such researches can help us in any way to 
determine whether or how far the da¢a or objects of which the 
conscious perceiving subject becomes directly and immediately 
aware in sense perception are in the external material universe 
in the absence of all perception of them; or are “extramental” 
indeed, but dependent on the perceiver's organism for what they 
are, when he is actually perceiving them; or are purely mental 
or conscious effects of external, material energies,—this is a 
larger question on which these sciences have not thrown much 
light,” and which will be decided gradually in the sections to 
follow. 

113. THEIR BEARING ON THE PROBLEM OF ITS VALIDITY.— 
Before proceeding let us here glance at the bearing of these two 
theories respectively on the epistemological problem of the 
validity of our intellectual concepts and judgments concerning 
external material reality. When in previous chapters (ix.-xii.) 
we were engaged in establishing the objective and real validity 


1 This of course is the view of those who hold that the sense qualities do not 
exist in the extramental reality formally, as they are perceive |, but only virtually or 
causally (cf. infra, §§ 121,125). Of these JEANNIERE gives a long list, of. cit., pp. 
426-7, including such names as FrOBES, S.J.; Bauzer, S.J.; De LA Taitte; R. DE 
SinEry; GrunpeR, S.J.; Batmes; DomeT DE VorGEs ; PiaT; PALMIERI, S.J. ; 
Mauer, S.J.; Laur; Sorrais ; Marriuss1; De Munnyncx, O.P.; GUTBERLET ; 
Scumipt; HacEMAN; Dr Brociie; Mercier and the Louvain School. Cf, 
however, infra, § 113, p. 70, n. 2. 

2Cf. infra, § 124. 
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of intellectual concepts, we pointed out repeatedly that there are 
two steps in the process of vindication: firstly, that of showing 
that the concepts are derived from, and grounded in, and validly 
applicable to, the concrete individual data of the domain of 
sense consciousness; and secondly, that of showing that these 
latter are themselves rea/, z.e. revelations or manifestations of 
reality to the knowing mind. The first step was accomplished 
in the chapters just referred to. With the second we are con- 
cerned in the chapters of Part IV. 

Now those who hold the theory of mediate or representative 
sense perception realize that since in their view the data or objects 
directly and immediately attained by perception are of extra- 
mental external reality, but only intramental or intra-conscious 
objects of the individual’s awareness, they have still to explain, 
and to justify before the bar of reflecting reason, the process 
whereby the conscious subject transcends those internal objects 
of awareness to know external reality. So far as we can ascer- 
tain, the transition is held by many to be vzrtua/ly effected in the 
purely sense process itself. Perception would be a sense process 
of cognitively apprehending something through something else 
(percipere = per-capere), 2.e. extended, external reality through the 
internal data or objects of direct awareness,— presumably because 
of the felt features of extended externality in these latter. And 
it is held to be formally effected in the spontaneous judgment of 
external existence, which accompanies such perceptions and 
whereby the perceiver interprets the latter as revealing to him an 
external domain of reality.!. But this judgment has to be ration- 
ally justified ; and, as we have seen, they justify it mainly if not 
exclusively by an appeal to the principle of causality.” 

But our perceptions are accompanied not merely by spontane- 
ous judgments of erzstence, but also by spontaneous judgments 
about the gualities and nature of the externally existing reality. 
For we spontaneously judge that the latter has all those qualities 
which we have called the primary and secondary qualities of 
matter, or the common and proper sensibles: that it is a real 
manifold of corporeal substances or bodies (“ mz/ltétudo”), which 


1Cf. JEANNIERE, of, cit., p. 398 (6). 

2 This mode of justification is employed not by representationists alone. For 
instance, Mercier, who employs it, holds that ‘‘ we have a direct sense intuition of 
external things, and, without intermediary, form the abstract motion of what they 
are’’ (op, cit., p. 386; cf. supra, p. 60). 
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have real size and shape (“ magnitudo,” “forma,” “ figura”), rest 
and motion (‘‘guzes,” “motus”), colour, sound, taste, smell, 
temperature, impenetrability, etc. But now, if the senses, sever- 
ally or collectively, reveal to the perceiver directly and immediately 
only mental objects or data, internal to the perceiver, what can 
the latter know by means of these, or how can he know anything 
by means of them, about the real qualities and nature of the 
extramental, external universe? The reply is that whatever he 
can know he does know by inference through the principle of 
causality, and the principle of similarity of effect to cause! The 
internal objects or data are representations of qualities in the ex- 
ternal reality; they are specifically determined in the perceiver 
by the influence of the external reality ; as effects they must have 
an adequate cause; therefore, corresponding to the specific and 
mutually irreducible differences in the conscious representations, 
he can infer that there must be avza/ogous, mutually irreducible, 
real, and really distinct qualities in the extramental or external 
material universe. The real qualities which are in matter in the 
absence of perception, and independently of the latter, and which 
are the causes of the directly apprehended data which we call 
smells, tastes, colours, sounds, heat or cold, hardness or softness or 
roughness or smoothness of texture, pressures and resistances, 
are not indeed wuzvocal with their effects in the conscious perceiver ; 
—how could a quality of inert, inanimate matter be wnzvocally the 
same as the effect wrought by it or the datum produced by it in 
a vital, conscious, perceptive mind ?—but they must, withal, be 
analogous to the latter, for the latter are coguztive reproductions 
or representations produced in the mind by the external material 
qualities: they are mental effects which cognitively assimilate 
the perceiving mind to the perceived external reality which is 
their cause, perception as a cognitive process consisting precisely 
in this assimilation, We are clearly warranted, therefore, by the 
principle of causality, in inferring not merely that there zs or 
exists, corresponding to the conscious sense representations, an 
external reality (whose real qualities and nature must remain un- 
knowable,—which is Kant’s position—or of whose real qualities 
the conscious representations are mere symbols and can give us 
no positive information,—which is Spencer’s equally agnostic 
theory of “symbolic” or “transfigured” realism *), but also in 


1 Cf. infra, chap. xix. 2 Cf, JEANNIERE, op. cit., pp. 425-6; infra, § 125. 
3 Cf, MAHER, op. cit., pp. 123-43; infra, § 125. 
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inferring that this reality is a manifold of corporeal substances en- 
dowed with qualities, of the ontological constitution of which, as 
they are in themselves, we have not indeed such wnzvocal know- 
ledge as would be afforded by direct and immediate conscious 
intuition of them, but an analogical knowledge based on direct 
intuition of their effects in consciousness, and which knowledge, 
so far as it goes, conveys real and genuine information about the 
material universe. 

Such is the main contention of moderate or critical realism as 
propounded especially by scholastic supporters of the theory of 
mediate or representative sense perception,! and as distinguished 
from the so-called ‘‘ natural,” “naif,” “ingenuous” realism of 
perceptionists. It recognizes the existence of a serious epistemo- 
logical problem,’ that, namely, of justifying the realistic inter- 
pretation of sense perception as a process through which we are 
enabled to reach a certainly valid knowledge of the existence, 


1Cf. JEANNIERE (of. cit., p. 229, and n. 1), where he meets this difficulty, urged 
from such an agnostic standpoint as that of Kantism: ‘‘ A thing cannot be known by the 
[consciously, directly apprehended] impression it produces ; for (a) the impression is 
not the thing ; (d) nor is it an effect that faithfully expresses [or represents or mirrors] 
the thing ; for (c) it is an effect received by [or wrought in] the [conscious] subject 
and received conformably with the mode of being of the latter [secundum modum 
recipientis]. Wherefore there is no relation of resemblance between the impression 
and the thing.’’ In reply to (6) and (c) he points out that there are in sense con- 
sciousness concrete sense-complexes which, compared with one another, are seen to 
be totally heterogeneous and absolutely and ultimately irreducible to one another,— 
complexes, for instance, which intellect conceives as a horse-complex, or an apple-tree- 
complex, ete. (cf. vol. i., § 91, p. 351) ; and that these demand in the extramental reality 
which is the cause of them,—on the principle operari sequitur esse,and as a sufficient 
reason of their irreducible diversities,—a corresponding irreducible diversity of effici- 
ent energies or real qualities: inasmuch as such wholly heterogeneous effects could 
not be rationally accounted for by attributing them to one and the same supposed 
homogeneous cause (or “‘ causa equivoca,” cf. Ontology, § 98, c,d, g,h; § 104). And 
concluding, thus, that metaphysical agnosticism is refuted by the proved necessity of 
recognizing a “ specific heterogeneity ’’ in the extramental reality, he supposes this 
final question to be addressed to him: What is it, in the extramental reality, that 
constitutes ontologically or really the sufficient reason of such or such a sensation 


(‘onion,”’ ‘‘ honey,” ‘ cheese,” etc.) ? To which question he replies: “ Ye n’en 
sais rien, Et si le perceptioniste le sait, qu’il le dise.—J don’t know. And if the 
perceptionist knows let him inform us.” Cf. of. cit., pp. 392-400; 411-24; and 


especially 425-8. 

2 Cf. JEANNIERE, op. cit., p. 395 n.: ‘If the external world is given to usina 
subjective representation, it is clear that both de facto and de jure the problem arises : 
What is the value of this representation ? Does it present the world as it is, or does 
it transform the message entrusted to it? If sense data be purely subjective states, 
that is to say wholly unrelated to the non-subjective, then the mind is irremediably 
shut up within itself. Hence subjectivism, agnosticism, solipsism, idealism ; hence 
also modernism, which looks like a hopeless effort to escape from the ‘ black hole’ 
with its doom of mental suffocation,” 
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qualities, and nature of an external material universe ; and: in 
their chosen line of defence its advocates claim that they cannot 
fairly be charged with betraying the realist position by granting 
too much to idealism.! 

What, now, is the epistemological problem for the percep- 
tionist? If “the object percetved by the senses is identically the 
external object,’ if we apprehend the real zon-Ego “in the same 
Way, z.é. just as immediately ” * as the real Ego, it is obvious that 
the problem of justifying the validity of sense perception will 
“assume a wholly different form” * from that in which it presents 
itself to the representationist. It will not now be the problem of 
discovering whether and how the external world can be, and be 
known to be, “ conformable to its sense representation” :° the 
perceptionist will meet the problem, thus stated, “by a nego sup- 
posttum,” “—since he holds that world to be immediately given 
in perception. 

The problem for him will be firstly, to show that even though 
the real zon-Ego or external universe “be as immediately and 
identically given” ’ in consciousness as the veal Ego, nevertheless 
error is possible in regard to it, or in other words that we may 
and sometimes do judge it to be otherwise than it really is. 
This, indeed, will not be difficult to show. For although error is 
equally impossible in regard to the “internal data” * wherein the 
real self is supposed to be given, and the “ external data ” ® wherein 
the real non-self is supposed to be given,—z.e. considering those 
data as mere facts or objects of awareness (96-100),—nevertheless 
just as error is possible and notoriously prevalent in regard to the 
real nature of the Hgo, which “is given by identity and not in 
a [mental or representative] substitute,” so it is possible—and 
actually prevalent—in regard to the real nature of the “ identically 
given” external universe. How it is possible in both cases alike 
will appear later. Briefly it is because knowledge does not consist 
in a mere passive awareness of a continuous flow of ultimate 
fractional elements of objective reality (whether self or non-self 
reality) presented simultaneously and successively in an ever- 
changing panorama to the conscious subject ; but is a mental 

1Cf, GRUNDER, S.J., De Qualitatibus Sensibilibus (Herder, 1911), pp. 12-20; 
JEANNIERE, op. cit., p. 427, who after citing a long array of names in support of re- 
presentationism says, ‘“‘Quare non amplius decet hanc sententiam tanquam fidei 
ruinosam damnare”’, 


2 JEANNIERE, of. cit., p. 394 Nn. *Tbid. 1 Thid. 
5 Thid. 5 Tbid, 7 Ibid. STbid. » Ibid. 
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interpretation of all this, a process of comparing and relating the 
ultimate fractional elements directly given to the knower, a pro- 
cess of giving meaning and restoring unity and order to the 
apprehended data, of piecing them out and reconstructing them 
as it were, so that by the possession of this intellectually elabor- 
ated and inter-related and systematized product, called sczence, 
the mind of the knower is fro ¢anto conformed or assimilated to 
reality. And this being so, the fact that each of the ultimate 
elements immediately given to us, whether in our percepts or in 
our concepts, is “ given necessarily as it is,”+ and is, as such, 
objectively real,—does not at all involve that our judgments are 
always and necessarily ¢vwe, or that “ we can never be deceived” * 
(22, 75). 

Secondly and principally, the perceptionist will have (@) to 
show, as against idealists, that the arguments on which these 
rely as proving that the mind can know nothing about extramental 
reality, are inconclusive; and (4) to show that the difficulties 
urged against perceptionism from the fact that thzngs often appear 
to the senses otherwise than they really are, do not really conflict 
with perceptionism rightly understood ; or, in other words, to 
show that the apparent discrepancy between the way in which 
external things appear in sense perception and the way in which 
they really are—together with the consequent error of the unre- 
flecting, spontaneous interpretations of sense evidence—arises 
from want of advertence to the fact that the manner in which 
such things appear to sense must be in a certain measure depend- 
ent on, and influenced by, and relative to, the organzc conditions 
of the sentient, perceptive self or subject (106). If it can be 
shown that the discrepancy is compatible with the direct sense 
intuition of data that are really external, and that the inadvertence 
can be rectified by reflection on the conditions required for a 
right interpretation of these data, then the reasons for abandoning 
perceptionism and falling back on the theory of mediate or repre- 
sentative perception will have been shown to be insufficient. 
Whether the perceptionist theory will stand the test of the diffi- 
culties remains to be seen.® 

With a view to approaching the question as to what we can 
know of the gualzties and nature of the external universe we 
must next examine the distinction referred to above (106) be- 


tween “ proper” and “common” sensibles, the relation of these 


1 JEANNIERE, op, cit., p. 394 n. 2 Ibid, ° Cf. infra, chaps. xix., Xx. 
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to intellect, and to certain thought-objects which are in them- 
selves or fer se attainable only by intellect in and through the 
data of sense and cannot be described as ‘‘sensible” or “ objects 
of sense” except “ per accidens” (“sensibilia per accidens’’). 

114. RELATION OF ‘“ PROPER” AND ‘COMMON ” SENSIBLES, 
OF “ SENSIBILIA PER SE” AND “SENSIBILIA PER ACCIDENS” TO 
INTELLECT.—The scholastic analysis of sense data into “ proper ” 
and “common” sensibles may possibly mislead by reason of its 
incompleteness: especially in view of the fact that the “ primary 
qualities” or “common sensibles” are claimed on the one hand 
to be themselves percepts and on the other hand to be (as to what 
they really are) less relative to, and more independent of, the 
nature and conditions of the self as percipient subject, than the 
“proper sensibles” are ; and to furnish to the abstractive faculty 
of thought more distinctively “ external” or “non-self” data than 
the proper sensibles do for our intellectual knowledge of a real, 
external, three-dimensional, spatial universe.' 

The fact that the sensible features of ‘“ externality,” and 
“extensity”’ or ‘‘voluminousness,” are furnished simultaneously 
in different qualities of conscious data (eg. in visual and tactual 
sensations),—and not only as unified in a subjective unity of 
consciousness, but also as unified in one spatial and external 
continuum having colour, resistance, volume, shape, motion, etc., 
—this fact undoubtedly presents to intellect, reflecting intro- 
spectively on sense perception, the strongest evidence in justifica- 
tion of the spontaneously assumed objective and real validity of 
our concepts of “extension” and “space”. In other words the 
‘« sense evidence,” or “appearance to sense,” of extensity and ex- 
ternality attaching to concrete data,—apprehended by sense as 
voluminous or space-filling (szze), as continuous or discontinuous 
(unity, number), as having definite limits (shape), as at res¢ or in 
motion,—is also ‘‘tntellectual evidence,” or ‘appearance to in- 
tellect,” of these same data intellectually conceived as an external 


1“ The perfect identity of ratios subsisting between parts of space, e.g. the re- 
lation of the side to the diagonal of the square, known through visual and tactual 
sensations, the mathematical power of the blind, the recognition of circular and 
square figures by those just receiving sight for the first time, present an irresistible 
testimony to the reality of what is affirmed by such diverse witnesses. In addition 
to this the manifestation of extension in the two different experiences of colour and 
pressure enables us to detach in a singularly perfect manner the common element, 
and so to form an abstract idea of extension, far surpassing in clearness those derived 
from any single sensuous channel.’’—Mauer, of, cit., p. 157; cf. tbid., pp. tot, 
159 62. 
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universe of spatially extended real bodies. That is a fact which 
we have already emphasized (105), But here we want to 
scrutinize the ‘ perceptual” character of those primary qualities 
or common sensibles in relation to the various “ concepts” which 
thought abstracts from sense data, 

Whatever can be perceived in the concrete by sense can be 
conceived in the abstract by intellect. Whatever is “sensible” 
is likewise ‘“‘intelligible”.! Of every single concrete sense datum 
and of every concrete complex of such data,—of every ‘“sensibile 
proprium” and of every unified or composite datum (or “ sensibile 
commune’’) presented by the joint action of different external 
senses, and of the inner or ‘‘common” sense or faculty of associa- 
tion (the “sensus communis” of the scholastics),—we have or 
can have an abstract intellectual concept. But the functions of 
these various external and internal senses, whether in isolation 
or in conjunction with one another, are confined merely to refort- 
img or registering or presenting some concrete (simple or complex) 
datum in consciousness. So far as the senses go, these data are 
all, so to speak, zvarticulate, uninterpreted, without meaning :* 
each is simply a ‘“‘something there,” a ‘““something present”. It 
is intellect that must give each a meaning by conceiving it as some 
mode or other of veality, as a colour, taste, sound, etc.; as size, 
shape, motion, rest, etc. ; as a quality, relation, action, cause, sub- 
stance, etc. 


1Ts whatever is intelligible (or an object of thought) also sensible (or an object 
of sense)? To say that whatever is intelligible must be also itself an object of sense 
(a ‘‘sensibile per se’’) would be sensism. And Kant’s position,—that although we 
can think or conceive the suprasensible we cannot know it to be real,—is near to 
this. The truth is that whatever is intelligible (to the human mind), although it 
need not be itself an object of sense (a ‘‘ sensibile per se’), must nevertheless be 
cognitively conjoined with something that is itself an object of sense. That is, it 
must be either a ‘‘ sensibile per accidens,” like the essences, substances, causes, rela- 
tions, etc., apprehended in our direct (sensuous and inteilectual) experience, or some- 
thing the reality of which we can prove to be necessarily implied by this experience, 
and which we can conceive only analogically, or by concepts which have their 
proper application to realities that are themselves directly sensible. Cf. vol. i., §§ 65, 
66, 74, 77+ 

2‘ Meaning”’ is something essentially rational, intellectual, conceptual. 

3 Cf, art. Appearance and Reality, by the present writer, in the Ivish Ecclesi- 
astical Record, vol, xxiv. (September, 1908), pp. 275-80. The article is the second 
of a series of three in the same volume; and these are a continuation of an earlier 
series under the title, Subject and Object in Knowledge and Consciousness, in the pre- 
ceding volume (xxti., April, May, and June, 1908) of the same periodical. As the 
articles discuss in some detail many points in connexion with consciousness, know- 
ledge, perception, conception, phenomenism, Kantism, etc., it may not be amiss to 
give this reference to them, 
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When we think and speak even of a “ proper sensible,” such 
as red, redness, and say that ‘“vedness is a proper object of the 
sense of vészon,” we must remember that this sense does not ap- 
prehend “redness” zz the abstract, but merely that it apprehends 
an individual, concrete datum which intellect simultaneously con- 
ceives in the abstract, and to which intellect gives the name red, 
redness ; conceiving it also at the same time as a ¢hing or reality, 
an accident or quality, a colour, of some substance. And so of the 
other proper sensibles. 

But by the simultaneous functioning of the separate external 
senses, and of the unifying and associating faculty of the internal 
sense or sensus comumunts, we have also presented in sense con- 
sciousness complex or composite concrete data in which intellect 
apprehends or conceives such thought-objects as uwxzty or con- 
tinucty ; plurality or multitude ; volume, magnitude, or three- 
dimensional extension ; form, “gure, or shape, vest or motion. 
Now when these are called ‘‘ common sensibles” it is not meant 
that each of them is apprehended zx the abstract (and known and 
named as such) by any joint action of the senses. It is only meant 
that the individual, concrete data, from which intellect abstracts 
these thought-objects, are complex or composite data for the 
presence of which in sense-consciousness the functioning of more 
than one external sense is needed. Nor is it implied that any 
such composite sense-datum has in it any sense element beyond 
the sensibilia propria contributed by the separate senses (external 
and internal) which co-operated in presenting it to consciousness. 

Of course the perception of such a composite datum as a 
“sensibile commune” involves the conscious discrimination, as- 
sociation, and co-ordination or unification of the proper objects 
of sight, passive contact, active touch or muscular and motor 
sensations: their unification not only in a subjective unity of 
consciousness but in an objective unity of composite datum or 
content. Now, there are of course zutellectual functions of dis- 
criminating, associating, co-ordinating, unifying, etc.—functions 
which enter into the process of comparing, judging, interpreting. 
But, subserving these, there are analogous sense functions which 
belong to the internal sense or ‘‘sensus communis,” the faculty 
of sensuous association:' an organic or sense faculty of the 
sentient conscious being, having in the brain and nervous system 
partly the same physiological basis as the external senses, and 


1Cf. MAHER, of. cit., pp. 92-6, 197-9. 
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possessed not only by man but by animals generally. By means 
of this internal sense the sentient-conscious being can apprehend 
tn the concrete relations! of co-existence and sequence, perman- 
ence and change, similarity and diversity, among its sense data; 
and can have feelings of “recalled” or “remembered” or “past ” 
data, and “anticipations” of future similar data. But these are 
all concrete percepts, not abstract concepts. They do not involve 
the essentially rational or intellectual process whereby we ap- 
prehend “relation,” ‘difference,’ ‘similarity,’ ‘“ duration,” 
‘““sequence,” etc., as such or in the abstract: t.e. by which we 
apprehend the essence (or ‘‘quidditas”) of the presented datum, 
or what the concrete datum its. 

When, therefore, we speak of three-dimensional extension 
or size or volume, of shape or form, of multitude or number, of 
rest or motion, as “ primary (sexse) qualities” or as “common 
senstbles,” we must distinguish between the concrete condition in 
which alone they can be fercepts or sense data, and the adstract 
condition in which they are conceived by intellect as objects of 
thought. If in the former condition we claim them to be fercepts, 
‘‘“common”’ percepts, but nevertheless real percepts or objects 
of sense awareness, ‘‘sensibilia fer se,” we must remember that 
we have called in the aid of the internal or “common” sense, 
or faculty of sensuous association, unification, etc., to make 


them so. 
But intellect conceives in the abstract not only those ‘“‘com- 


” 


mon” sense data, but also each of the “sensibilia propria” or 
proper sense data: the function of abstract thought is closely 
allied with every conscious sense cognition. Hence in their aé- 
stract condition the proper sensibles are objects of zntellect, of 
thought or conception ; and conversely it is only in their concrete 
condition that the so-called common sensibles are indeed really 
objects of sense. ji 

But intellect furthermore apprehends in the abstract, in and 
through the (proper and common) data of sense,—z.e. by reflecting 


1 Sense can apprehend a concrete individual relation between two or more con- 
crete individual sense terms, though it cannot apprehend relation in the abstract, or 
whatavelationis. Cf. vol. i., § 91, ili. ; PRICHARD, of. cit., pp. 228-9. The scholastics 
sometimes spoke of this sensuous apprehension of relations between associated sense 
terms as sensuous ‘“ judgment ”’ after the analogy of inteilectual comparison or judg- 
ment proper. Apart from instinct, these sensuous apprehensions of concrete rela- 
tions explain animal ‘‘ memories,”’ “ anticipations,”’ “inferences,’’ etc., and constitute 
portion of the domain of what is commonly called ‘‘ animal inteliigence”’. 
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on, and interpreting, and reasoning from, these latter,—certain 
thought-objects, of which it is assumed that the senses alone 
could not make us cognizant even in the concrete: and these 
are described as being objects of sense only “per accidens,” t.e. by 
being really conjoined with data which are themselves (proper or 
common) objects of sense. The “common sensibles”’ no less 
than the “proper sensibles” are claimed by scholastics to be 
direct data of sense perception, to be percepts, not concepts. This 
they express by saying that both the “proper” and the 
‘“common”’ sensibles are ‘‘sensibilia per se,” ze. that they are 
themselves objects of the sevses, as distinct from certain other 
data or objects of knowledge which cannot be designated “ ob- 
jects of sense” except ‘‘per accidens”. These other objects of 
knowledge are themselves data of zz¢e//ect, and can be only de- 
scribed as being “ accidentally or concomitantly sensible ” (“ sensi- 
bilia per acctdens”): because they are objectively conjoined with 
the data that are ‘“‘sensibilia per se,” or objects of sense percep- 
tion proper, and are apprehended by the intellectual faculty 
which is subjectively a faculty of the same conscious self that 
possesses the sense faculties. Thus, substance is not itself a 
datum of any sense. Substance, and the various kinds of sub- 
stances, simple and composite, spiritual and material,—and cause, 
and re/ation, and their various kinds,—are themselves objects of 
intellect, conceived objects, ‘“‘intelligibila” per se.2 Yet, although 
we see only coloured surface, and taste only such a sense quality 
as sweet, and touch only a hard, cold, resisting surface, we never- 
theless say, “I see a man,” “I taste honey,” “I feel cce,” etc.3 
But ‘‘man,” “honey,” ‘‘ice,” etc., are substances, and, as such, 
are objects only of thought or conception, not of perception. 
Hence, as such, they can be said to be perceptible or sensible 
only fer accidens, inasmuch as the concrete data which are directly 


1Has intellect any concrete intuitions of its own, independently of sense 
activity, from which also to derive abstract thought-objects? ‘* Nihil est in intellectu 
quod prius non fuerit [aliquo modo—saltem per accidens]in sensu?” Cf. vol.i., 
8§ 74, 773 Supra, 88 100, 105. 

2 Cf. Ontology, § 62, p. 218. 

3 Similarly I may say ‘‘I see the sweet honey”’. But I do not really see the 
sweetness. Sweetness is itself (“ per se”) an object only of taste. What I see is 
the coloured surface of that which I otherwise know to be also sweet. ‘Thus sweet- 
ness is indirectly or concomitantly an object of vision : it is ‘‘ visibile per accidens”’. 
To be thus an object fer accidens of any faculty, a datum must be (r) itself an ob- 
ject per se of some other faculty, and (2) objectively conjoined with what is an 
object per se of the former faculty. Cf. JEANNIERE, op. cit., pp. 386-7. 
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attained by sense really and objectively embody these other ob- 


jects which are apprehended only by intellect, vzz., substance, 
cause, matter, spirit, intellect, will, thought, volition, ete. 


Now it might, perhaps, be maintained that sense does make us aware of 
all these objects 27 the concrete: that it makes us aware of saterial substance 
in the concrete, and therefore of substance and all its accidents, of being or 
reality and all its modes, z7 the concrete: and that therefore all knowable 
modes of reality are themselves (per se) objects of sense 77 the concrete as well 
as of intellect 27 the abstract: so that all zutelligibilia per se (as abstract) 
would be senstbilia per accidens, just as all sensibilia per se (as concrete) would 
be zutelligibilia per accidens.' 

If this latter assertion were understood in the sense which we have ex- 
plained as the ¢vwe meaning of the aphorism, WVz/d/ est in intellectu quod 
prius non fuerit in sensu, t.e. if it were understood to mean that all modes 
of reality which become intelligible to the human intellect become objects of 
the latter only through concepts which, being derived from sense data, are 
properly applicable only to the Zer se sensible or material modes of reality, 
the modes that are made “immaterial ” or ‘intelligible ” only “negatively” or 
“by abstraction ” (71, 74, 76),—it might be allowed to pass as admissible. 
But if it (and the assertion immediately preceding it) were understood to mean 
that only such modes of reality as are themselves, per se, sensible, are intel- 
ligible and knowable by the human mind, these assertions would then be ex- 
pressions of the erroneous doctrine of Sesszs7.? 

As a matter of fact sense does zof make us aware of substance, or of 
material substance, or of cause, spirit, intellect, volition, etc., eves 7 the con- 
crete. We may, no doubt, say that it makes us aware of saterzality in the con- 
crete ; for materiality in the concrete means just all those concrete qualities, 
proper and common, which are ¢hemselves, per se, objects of sense. But if 
we were merely sentient beings, like the lower animals, and had no higher or 
rational cognitive faculty, we could never attain to azy awareness of substance, 
cause, spirit, intellect, will, etc., even though we sensuously apprehended 
beings which were really substances and causes, which really had a spiritual 
nature and spiritual faculties such as intellect and will. To say that such 
modes of being are for us ‘‘sensibilia per accidens” is really another way of 
saying that we do not sensuously perceive them at all, but that intellect con- 
ceives or apprehends them in and with the data which we do sensuously 
perceive. 

Now all the positive content of our concepts of substance, cause, attribute 


1 Are space and time ‘‘per se intelligible”? or ‘per se sensible’? Are they 
per se ‘‘concepts,” objects of intellect, or per se ‘‘ percepts ” objects of sense. Per se 
they are concepts, objects of intellect ; for the terms space and time express abstract 
objects. They are sensible, or objects of sense, only per accidens. They are per se 
neither proper nor common sensibles. No one sense and no combination of senses 
can perceive them. They are objects elaborated by thought through the addition 
of rational relations (entia rationis) to our concepts of the ‘common sensibles,” ex- 
tension and motion respectively. Cf. Ontology, §§ 84, 85. 

2Cf. supra, p. 76, n. I. 
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or accident, quality, power, faculty, relation, action, etc., is derived from the 
“ material” data of sense consciousness, together with the data furnished by 
reflection on the immediate intuitions we have of our own higher (intellectual 
and volitional) activities (71, 100, 105). But intellect, reflecting on those 
concepts, and on a// the data of our conscious experience, can see that those 
concepts or thought-objects, considered apart from the sense-data in which 
they were originally apprehended, are applicable to modes of reality ‘hat are 
not themselves, or per se, sensible ; can see the possibility of such positively 
Z7mmaterial modes of reality ; and can infer the actual existence of such modes 
of being—the rational, intelligent, spiritual, human soul with its spiritual 
faculties ; and the Divine, Infinite, Necessary Being or First Cause—as neces- 
sarily involved in, and implied by, the direct data of conscious human experi- 
ence (71). And it can see at the same time that such concepts, though they 
can be applied to such positively suprasensible or immaterial realities only by 
emptying them of their sensible or material content (via negationis), can give 
us a knowledge which, though negative and analogical, is nevertheless, so far 
as it goes, an objectively and really valid knowledge of such suprasensible or 
spiritual domains of being (66, 74, 100). 


II15. EXTRAMENTAL REALITY OF THE ‘ COMMON” SEN- 
SIBLES, OR ‘“ PRIMARY” SENSE QUALITIES VINDICATED.—We 
are now ina position to answer the questions: What can we know 
with reasoned or philosophic certitude about the qualities and 
nature of the domain of reality which has already (109-11) been 
proved to be really external to and distinct from the conscious 
perceiving mind?! 

I. We can know that this domain of reality is swbstantzal, or 
endowed with the swdstance-mode of being. For we have proved 
it to be really distinct from, and not a mere phenomenon in, the 
perceiving subject. Therefore it must er7st 2m itself? 

II. We can know (a) that it has volume or three-dimenstonal 
extension,® z.e, the fundamental quality or property on account of 
which we call a reality corporeal or material ; (6) that it consists 
of a multitude of really and numerically distinct corporeal entities 
or bodies, and specifically distinct collections of such bodies, each 
individual body being endowed with shafe or figure, rest or motion, 


1 From the conscious, perceiving mind; we put it in that way so as to include 
in the domain in question the self as corporeal and organic. Our conviction of the 
unity of this latter in a concrete individuality with the mind, and of its real distinc- 
tion from the extra-organic or non-self universe, will be examined presently. 

2 Cf. Ontology, §§ 62, 63. 

3 Not merely in the improper sense of something that can cause or produce 
in us data endowed with ‘ extensity,’—as the Divine Spirit does according to 
Berkeley's theory,—but in the proper sense of something that is itself extended, that 
is an integral whole of parts outside parts (continuous or contiguous) in space. Cf. 
Ontology, § 83. JEANNIERE, op. cit., p. 400. 
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local or spatial relations and interactions ; (c) that each individ- 
ual perceiver’s body is really distinct from the rest of the material 
universe ; (¢) that the ‘‘ secondary ” sensible qualities or “ proper” 
sensibles,—resistance or impenetrability, heat and cold, light and 
colours, sounds, tastes and smells,—are qualities of the material 
or corporeal substances, and therefore really exist, independently 
of our perception of them, in these corporeal substances, no less 
than these latter themselves and the “primary” qualities or 
“common” sensibles referred to in (a) and (6). 

(2) That the external domain of reality has three-dimensional 
extension is made manifest by rational reflection on the features 
of concrete surface extensity, texture, pressure, resistance, vol- 
uminousness, which characterize this domain of reality as im- 
mediately and directly given in concrete tactual, muscular, and 
visual sensation-complexes: in other words by the same sort of 
reflection as we have employed to vindicate the real externality 
of the domain of external sense perception (109). 

(6) Extensional or spatial déscontinudty in simultaneously ap- 
prehended concrete, complex sense data or objects, is itself (in 
the concrete) a direct datum of sense awareness, Spatially or 
extensionally distinct individual sense data, marked by constant, 
stable, persistent, and mutually irreducible complexes of sense 
qualities (colour, size, shape, texture, taste, etc.) are constantly 
appearing and re-appearing in sense consciousness. If these 
directly and immediately apprehended sense data are themselves 
real so is their multiplicity real. But we have proved that they 
are themselves real ; therefore their multiplicity is real. 

We have already shown that our complex specific or class- 
concepts—e.g. “gold,” “apple,” ‘“ eagle,’ “ man,’ etc.,—are de- 
termined as to their respective contents by objective affinities in 
the constitutive notes of each ' (89, 91). The obvious ground of 
those affinities lies in our simultaneous and successive sense 
awareness of perceptually distinct and mutually irreducible sense 
data embodying those distinct complexes of conceptual notes or 
factors. We have established the general thesis that our abstract 
and universal concepts are objectively real, that they are applic- 
able to, and have their concrete counterpart in, the data of sense. 


1 Specific diversity, or difference in nature, among sense-data is per se an object 
of intellect ; it is ‘‘ sensibile per accidens,”’ being grounded in the irreducible, stable, 
constantly recurring, qualitatively diversified sense data. Cf. JkANNIERE, of. cit., 


p- 406. 
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This is true, therefore, of our concepts of unity and plurality, 
continuity and discontinuity, identity and distinction, “ selfness” 
and “otherness”. Since these abstract concepts are applicable 
to the concrete data of sense,—to “this gold,” “this apple,” 
“this eagle,” ‘‘this man,” simultaneously presented in sense per- 
ception,—it follows that if these separate sense data are them- 
selves real, so must the concretely perceived “ separateness,” or 
“oneness” and “otherness,” or “ distinction,’ be real, And 
similarly, if the concretely perceived datum be a simultaneous 
spatial plurality of “ golds,” or “apples,” or “ eagles,” or “men” : 
if each complex sense percept,—e.g. the ‘‘ gold”’-percept, the 
‘‘ apple ’’-percept, etc.,—be real, so must the perceived plurality in 
each such percept be real. 

Sense plurality, therefore, reveals the material universe as a 
real, numerical multiplicity of beings. These beings we arrange 
intellectually in collections or classes by means of our specific and 
generic class-concepts. These concepts, grounded as they are in 
such stable, mutually irreducible, constantly recurring, and quali- 
tatively differentiated sense data as e.g. “ man,” “horse,” ‘‘apple,” 
“sold,” ‘water,’ etc., obviously give us a genuine intellectual 
insight into the veal natures of these material beings. For the 
concepts are abstract representatives of the concrete percepts. 
And while sense reveals the stable, irreducible, concrete complex 
of perceived qualities, intellect apprehends it as a real substance 
having a specific essence or nature as determined by the perceived 
qualities. It is through the qualities revealed to sense that we 
apprehend intellectually the specific natures of material realities 
and arrive at their ‘‘ essential’ definitions, The substances, es- 
sences, specific natures, and specific distinctions, of things are per 
se objects of intellect, and per accidens objects of sense (114). 
Moreover we can apprehend intellectually the natures or essences 
of material things only in so far as these are revealed to us 
through sense qualities. This is the import of the scholastic 
aphorism, Operatio sequitur esse; Qualis est operatio talis est 
natura. We have no direct, intuitive, intellectual insight into 
their natures or essences.! Hence our “ essential” definitions of 


1Cf. Ontology, §§ 61-3. ‘* How do we reach a knowledge of the specific natures 

of substances? . . . We know just precisely what their accidents reveal to us—that 

and nothing more. We have no intuitive insight into their natures; all our know- 

ledge here is abstractive and discursive. As are their properties—their activities, 

energies, qualities, and all their accidents—so is their nature. We know of the latter 
6 * 
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the natures of things are really formulated in terms of properties 
or qualities of those natures, and not in terms of the essences 
themselves,1. This abstractive and discursive knowledge of the 
real natures of the things of sense is, of course, an intellectual in- 
terpretation, an “induction” from perceived data. The correct- 
ness of such interpretations must depend on accuracy of sense 
observation, and is perfected by the ‘‘ education of the senses ” 
through experience. Spontaneous interpretations are always 
hasty and oftenerroneous. It is the aim of physical and natural 
scientists, each in his own department, by careful employment of 
the Inductive Method of research, to extend the sphere of our 
knowledge of the natures of things, and of the laws of their 
behaviour. 

The conclusions we have reached concerning the real plurality 
of the domain of sense depend on the proved validity of our in- 
tellectual concept of the “ real distinction,’—especially the “ major 
real distinction” (as between individual and individual), and 
“distinction or otherness from-the-self” (104, 109, 111). Nor 
are they any less dependent on the validity of this concept if 
they be established as realist supporters of the theory of mediate 
sense perception establish them (113), by appeal to the principle 
of causality.” Furthermore, the present thesis merely asserts the 
possibility of a reasoned or philosophical certitude for the judg- 
ment that some of our concrete, complex perceptual unities, e.g. 
“this man,” “that man,” “this apple,” “that apple,” etc., are 
each a real unity, a real individual being, really distinct from 
other such beings. It does not assert that whatever is a per- 
ceptual unity is eo z/soa real unity. While it asserts, for instance, 
that I can know the piece of gold in my right hand to be really 
distinct from the piece of gold in my left, it does not assert that 
the perceptual unity, the unity for sense, of either piece, is the 
unity of one individual being: each piece may be a multitude 
of really distinct individual entities. But it does assert that 


just what we can infer from the former. Operatio sequitur esse ; we have no other 
key than this to knowledge of their specific natures.’’—Ibid., pp. 218-19. 

1Cf. ArisToTLE, De Anima, L. i., c. i., § 8. St. Thomas, De Ente et Es- 
sentia, c. v.: ‘*In rebus enim sensibilibus ipsae differentiae essentiales nobis 
ignotae sunt: unde significantur per differentias accidentales quae ex essentialibus 
oriuntur, sicut causa significatur per effectum suum,’’—afud JEANNIERE, op. cit., p. 
422. So, for instance, when we define ‘‘ man”? asa ‘‘ vational animal,” the differ- 
entia ‘‘ rational ’’ really indicates what is a property of the nature rather than a con- 
stituent of the nature itself. 

2 Cf. JEANNIERE, ibid., pp. 406, 423-4. 
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although the proper application of our intellectual concepts of 
‘“‘real unity or individuality,” “real plurality,” “real distinction,” 
“real otherness,” etc., is in some cases doubtful and difficult, 
there is nevertheless in our concretely perceived distinctions of 
“internal, ” ‘‘ external,” “ spatially extended ” sense data, not only 
adequate ground for the formation of such concepts, but also evi- 
dence which is seen on reflection to be adequate for some of our 
spontaneous applications of those concepts, as, for example, in 
the judgments that individual men, animals, birds, fishes, etc., 
are each one individual real being, and each really distinct from 
the others. Similarly, although it recognizes that we may be 
mistaken in judging successively repeated perceptions to be (be- 
cause of their objective similarity) perceptions of the same reality 
(e.g. of the same individual man), or vice versa, to be (because of 
their dissimilarity) of different realities (e.g. of different individual 
men),—as happens in cases of mistaken identity,?—it asserts that 
nevertheless the concretely perceived objective similarities and 
dissimilarities between successive perceptions of complex data 
that are conceptually and specifically the same (‘‘men” for in- 
stance), furnish adequate intellectual evidence for reasoned certi- 
tude as to the truth of some,—indeed most,—of our judgments 
of individual identification and discrimination.* And the reason 
of all this is simply that the concrete perceptual grounds for the 
concepts used in such judgments are just as clear and cogent for 
intellect reflecting on their significance as is the concretely per- 
ceived ‘“‘ externality” whereby we conceive and judge this whole 
domain of data to be “external” to, and “other than,” the per- 
ceiver (109): so that it would be irrational and inconsistent to 
accept the intellectual verdict that this domain is an “external 
reality” and to reject the intellectual verdict that it is a domain 
of “external realities”. 

The difficulties urged against the thesis that the external 
universe is pluralistic, z.e. a plurality of really distinct beings, may 
be reduced to a few broad classes. First, there are the difficulties 


1 Cf. Ontology, §§ 29 (p. 121); 31 (p. 124); 37 (p- 147); 38 (p. 151). 

2 Treated in Inductive Logic as the fallacy of ‘‘ mal-observation”’. Cf, JEAN- 
NIBRE, Of. cit., p. 423. 

3 Ibid. The modern “ Bertillon system” of identifying human individuals by 
their finger-marks is an invaluable scientific improvement on the old-time signs of 
human individual identity as embodied in the couplet :— 

‘“« Forma, figura, locus, tempus, stirps, patria, nomen: 
Haec ea sunt septem quae non habet unus et alter’. 
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urged from the standpoint of intellectualist monism: by the 
Eleatics in ancient Greece and in modern times by Hegelians. 
Such, for instance, is one of Zeno’s well-known puzzles: “If 
there were really different beings any two of them would differ 
from each other only by some third reality, and this again from 
each of the former by a fourth and a fifth reality, and so on ad 
infinitum : which would involve the absurdities of infinite number 
and infinite regress.'. Therefore all plurality must be apparent, 
not real.” Or again, ‘‘ That in which ‘things’ would differ must 
be reality or being. But reality or being is self-identical and 
common to all ‘things’, Therefore plurality is an illusion.” 
Such sophisms arise from assuming the abstract intellectual view 
of reality to be adequate, from an erroneous interpretation of 
the significance of the universal concept, from gratuitously as- 
suming the conceptual unity of the object of our abstract notion 
of ‘being in general” to be as such a real unity. 

A similar difficulty, arising from the realistic pantheism of 
Spinoza, is based on a gratuitously assumed definition of sub- 
stance, a definition which identifies the latter with Necessary, 
Self-Existent Being.” 

Then there is the difficulty arising from the anti-intellectualist 
intuitionism of Bergson and his school in our own time (86). If 
sense alone reveals reality as it is, and if in ultimate analysis the 
data of sense are not data, but a datuim,—one dynamic, evolving 
continuum,—into which intellect alone introduces distinctions to 
meet practical needs, and if all distinctions are thus subjective 
and unreal, then of course, plurality is an illusion, But those 
‘‘ifs” are too directly opposed to the verdict both of senses and 
of intellect to call for serious consideration here. 

Finally, in Kant’s theory, all plurality, in so far as it is know- 
able, is merely mental or phenomenal. We have already ex- 
amined this general attitude in regard to intellect. We shall 
return to it later in regard to the data of sense. 

116. DISTINCTION OF PERCEIVER’S ORGANISM OR Bopy 
FROM THE ‘‘ EXTERNAL” UNIVERSE.—(c)? The individual per- 
ceiver can have reasoned certitude that his own body is really 
distinct from the rest of the material universe. This has been 
virtually proved by establishing the reasoned certitude of the 
perceiver’s judgment that a real universe external to himself 


1Cf. Ontology, § 31, p. 125 n. 2 [bid., § 64, pp. 229-32. 
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exists (109). As sense perception and intellectual reflection 
develop, the individual perceiver gradually interprets his organic, 
tactual, muscular, visual and auditory sensations as revealing to 
him two separate domains of data, the one not only objective to 
consciousness but external, the other objective indeed to conscious- 
ness but internal or identical with the perceiver himself. For 
instance, sensations of double touch, experienced when the per- 
ceiver touches his own body, are consciously and psychologically 
different from those experienced when he touches a door or table 
or other external object. When he pushes with his hand against 
the wall he is conscious of a force or energy opposing his own, 
an energy which he cannot identify with his conscious self. When 
he pushes his right hand against his left he is also conscious of 
a force or energy opposing his own, but which other energy he 
also identifies as his own. So also the complex muscular and 
auditory sensations experienced in hearing one’s own voice are 
different from those experienced in hearing another’s voice. From 
such concrete sense data he abstracts the intellectual concepts 
of “self” and “not-self” and applies them in the spontaneous 
judgment whereby he pronounces the “externally felt” world to 
be really other than and distinct from his own “ feeling and felt” 
organism. And reflection justifies the spontaneously assumed 
validity of the concept of real otherness (105, 109). 

We have established the various theses formulated above 
(115) under I, and II (a), (4), (©), on the assumption of percep- 
tionism, that reality is directly given in the data or objects of 
sense awareness (113). Realist supporters of the theory of 
mediate perception establish those same theses by an appeal to 
the principle of causality, on the lines already indicated! (113). 
The theses under II (a) and (0) assert in general terms the 
validity of our belief in the real extramental existence of the 
“primary” sense qualities or “common”’ sensibles. But since 
these are complexes of the ‘‘ secondary” qualities or “proper” 
sensibles, the character of their extramental reality is obviously 
at least in some measure dependent on that of the latter. We 
have now to explain and establish the character of the extra- 
mental reality of these latter as formulated in the thesis under 
II (¢) above (115), and especially to examine that feature of 
them referred to in a preceding section (106, V) as their greater 
or less relativity to the organic condition of the conscious, sen- 


1 Cf. JEANNIERE, op. cit., pp. 400 sqq. 
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tient subject. In doing so we must bear in mind the conclusion 
just established under II (c); for the fact that the conscious, seri- 
tient subject or perceiver is not merely a sind or conscious prin- 
ciple, but a conscious, animated organism, endowed with the 
extended, material or corporeal mode of being which also char- 
acterizes the “external” domain of reality,—this fact must have 
its influence on the qualities of the ‘‘external”’ data apprehended 
through the instrumentality of the bodily organism. 


GHA PERRI XY iL, 
RELATIVITY OF SENSE QUALITIES TO PERCEIVER. 


117. ROLE OF PERCEIVER’S ORGANISM AS PARTIAL DETER- 
MINANT OF “ EXTERNAL” SENSE QUALITIES.—When we have 
justified our certitude regarding the real existence of an external, 
extended, material universe ; and of an extended, material organ- 
ism or body which, though an object of perception, is felt and 
known to be subjectively allied with the conscious principle, and 
identical with the perceiving subject; and when, finally, it is 
realized that the perception of qualitatively distinct and mutually 
irreducible sense data or objects is inseparably allied with, and 
absolutely dependent on, the functioning of the distinct bodily 
organs called ‘sense organs,’—the important bearing of these 
latter on the character of our insight into the qualities and nature 
of the external material universe, and the peculiar rdéle of the 
individual perceiver’s dody as the medium and connecting link 
between the individual mznzd or consciousness on the one hand 
and the ‘‘external” universe on the other, ought to be at once 
apparent. For on the one:hand since the universe perceived as 
external is really external to and other than the perceiver, and 
since the latter is not always actually perceiving it, his percep- 
tions of it must be determined in him by the active influence of 
this external universe on his mind or consciousness (112). But 
on the other hand, the medium through which this influence is 
conveyed to the perceiver’s mind or consciousness,—vzz, his own 
body, with its brain and nervous system and definitely differenti- 
ated ‘‘external” sense organs,—is itself an extended, material 
reality, and is therefore itself endowed with whatever sense 
qualities we may find ourselves justified in attributing to matter 
as existing in the external universe independently of our actual 
perception of them. And furthermore, the specifically distinct 
and mutually irreducible qualities which we consciously appre- 
hend through the functioning of the various “external” sense 
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organs present themselves as they do in consciousness de- 
pendently on the specific structure and functioning of those 
sense organs. That is to say, if our consciously apprehended 
sense data are not determined as to their qualities, or guoad 
spectficationem, by the self as conscious, or by the mind or con- 
scious principle of the perceiver, or by any subconscious factors 
of the perceiver’s mind,—and all this we take as already duly 
established ;—if these qualitative differences, therefore, are in the 
presented data or objects, and are therefore determined, not dy 
consciousness, but for consciousness,—it is nevertheless clear on 
the other hand that these qualities and qualitative differences are 
not in the external universe, and determined by the latter, fo the 
total exclusion of the perceiver’s sense organs, or in total independ- 
ence of these. For, manifestly, whatever e.g. “redness” may be 
in the external universe, it can be what it actually is as present 
to sense consciousness only because it is presented to sense con- 
sciousness by the sense organ we call the eye; nor could the 
sentient subject become aware of it at all in the total absence of 
this organ and its functioning. Nor, whatever ‘‘sound” may be 
as a real property of the external material universe, could he 
ever become aware of sound, or have this datum or object pre- 
sented to consciousness, without the organ and function of hear- 
ing. And even if “sound” and “colour” are different, as they 
exist in the external universe independently of his actual per- 
ception of them, at all events the proximate reason why he 
apprehends them as different, and a condttio sine gua non for his 
perception of them as different,.is that they are brought into 
cognitive union with his consciousness through differently con- 
structed and differently functioning bodily sense organs, v7z. the 
ears and the eyes. And the same is true of the other “ proper 
sensibles,” or proper objects of the other external senses,—those 
of taste, smell, temperature, passive touch, impenetrability or 
resistance to muscular effort, and organic states or conditions. 
Furthermore, since the perceived qualities of extended, 
material, erternal things are perceived dependently on the 
functioning of the fercezver'’s own extended, material, or bodily 
sense organs,—since their perception is conditioned by the latter, 
—these qualities will be determined to be what they are as pre- 
sented in the concrete to the perceiver, not alone by the actual 
material conditions of the “external things” themselves, but 
also by the actual material conditions of the sense organs 
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through which the external data are made present to the con- 
scious perceiver. Thus, to take a few familiar examples, if the 
perceiver’s own hand is cold he will experience the water into 
which he plunges it as “warm,” whereas if his hand be hot he 
will experience the same water as “cold”. If his palate be in 
its normal physiological condition he will experience the taste of 
sugar as “sweet,” whereas if through illness it be in an abnormal 
or diseased condition he may experience the taste of sugar as 
“bitter”. If his eyes be in a normal condition he will see the 
colour of a field of poppies as ‘‘red,” whereas if his eyes happen 
to be affected with that not very uncommon condition known as 
‘‘colour-blindness”” or ‘‘ Daltonism,” he will see it as “grey” or 
“green’’; or, if he press the corner of one eye with the finger, 
he will see ¢wo objects where normally he would see only oxe. 
Again, in certain conditions of the brain and nervous system and 
sense organs, conditions which occur very commonly during 
sleep, or during feverish illness, he may apprehend what he spon- 
taneously judges to be external things, but what as a matter 
of fact are mere mental images resulting from the activity of 
the imagination: such erroneous interpretations of imagination- 
images as real (external) percepts,—occurring in dreams, fevers, 
delirium tremens, and all conditions of insanity,—being known 
as hallucinations. Or he may think that what he perceives in 
the fog is a policeman when it is only a lamp-post: such errone- 
ous interpretations of real (external) perceptions being known as 
allustons.* 

118. RELATIVITY OF EXTERNAL SENSE QUALITIES TO 
PERCEIVER’S ORGANISM. SENSE ILLUSIONS AND DECEPTIONS. 
‘‘ [NFALLIBILITY”” OF PERCEPTION.—Now from such facts a few 
inferences are fairly obvious. The first is that the sense quality 
with which the datum or object presents itself to the conscious- 
ness of the perceiver is not exclusively external, in the sense of 
belonging to the external reality altogether independently of the 
actual condition of the sense organ through which the datum is 
presented, 

A second is that we must carefully distinguish between the 
actually presented datum or object itself (or its mere presentation 
to the perceiver), and the spontaneous judgment whereby the 
latter interprets it (or represents it to himself as being such of 
such). 


1Cf. MAHER, op. Cit., pp. 171-8; JEANNIERE, of. ctt., p. 3838 n. 
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A third is that not only is intellect thus spontaneously co- 
operating with external sense, but that also the imagination— 
with its stock of images acquired in past perceptions and stored 
up through memory and mental association—is constantly sup- 
plementing, subjectively moulding and filling in, the presented 
and perceived external datum or fraction of external reality: so 
that the spontaneous intellectual interpretation is never of the 
bare percept itself but rather of the percept in its whole concrete, 
sensuous, psychic context. 

A fourth is that since the actual organic condition of the sen- 
tient subject,—z.e. of the perceiver’s brain, nervous system, sense 
organs,—is a partial determinant of the concretely “qualified ” 
datum or presented object, if this condition be abnormal it may 
cause a datum or object to be presented as external which has 
no reality at all outside the perceiver’s own organism ; or whose 
reality outside and independently of the perceiver’s organism is 
presented to the perceiver (owing to the abnormal and disturb- 
ing co-operation of the latter’s organism) otherwise than it would 
be presented to the normal perceiver: in which case the spon- 
taneous judgment of the abnormal perceiver will make him the 
victim of an hallucination or an illusion until such time as intel- 
lectual advertence to his own abnormal condition will enable him 
to rectify this judgment. And this is true whether the abnormal 
organic condition be congenital or supervening, permanent or 
transitory, curable or incurable. 

A fifth inference is that, distinguishing between the whole 
concrete datum or object presented to consciousness by the co- 
operation of (a) the external reality, (4) the external sense organ 
(with the brain and nervous system) subserving perception, and 
(c) the brain and nervous system subserving the internal senses 
(the faculties of association, imagination, and memory),—distin- 
guishing between this whole concrete datum on the one hand, 
and the perceiver’s spontaneous interpretation of it on the other, 
the former is in every case necessarily what it is and as it is, 
and the latter alone can be erroneous. In the concrete condi- 
tions, objective and subjective,—whether normal or abnormal,—in 
which the datum is presented to consciousness, that datum could 
not be other than it is. The man plunging his heated hand into 
lukewarm water does really feel a “concrete cold” datum, and 
plunging his cold hand into the same water he does really feel 
a “concrete hot” datum. The person to whose diseased palate 
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sugar tastes bitter is really aware of the concrete sense datum, 
“bitter”, The colour-blind perceiver, looking on the field of 
poppies has really present to consciousness a datum which he 
rightly designates “grey” or “green”. The person who presses 
the corner of one of his eyes is really aware of a twofold datum 
or object. In dreams, hallucinations and illusions he really has 
presented in consciousness the data or objects which he thinks 
to be external things, or to be such or such external things. In 
other words, the senses themselves netther err nor deceive. They 
do not err because they do not judge or interpret, but merely 
present, register, report a “something,” a “ datum,” an “ object ” 
to the conscious perceiver. They do not themselves deceive be- 
cause they always present or register or report that precisely 
which under the circumstances they must: they simply could 
not present a datum other or otherwise than they actually do: 
according to the organic condition in which they are, and accord- 
ing to the condition in which the external influence impresses 
them, so must the presented datum be, nor can it be otherwise : 
nor can the perceiver be deceived in judging that he has this 
datum consciously present to him,! 

But the presentation of a sense datum can be an occasion of 
deception to the perceiver, inasmuch as the latter may judge that 
the datum is external, or how it is externally, without adverting 
to the fact that the presented datum is partially determined by 
the condition of his own organism, and that this condition is, 
perhaps, abnormal. And just as the subjective, organic condi- 
tion of the perceiver may be an occasion of error in his spon- 
taneous judgment, so may the abnormal condition of the external 
thing itself, or of the physical medium spatially intervening 
between the latter and the sense organ of the perceiver.” A trite 
and telling example of this source of error is the familiar fact 
that a straight stick partially immersed in water and seen ob- 
liquely appears dent. Or again, to a person sitting in a moving 


1As St. Thomas expresses it (Summa Theol., 1., Q. xvii.,a. 2): ‘* Per hoc quod 
sensus ita nuntiant sicut afficiuntur, sequitur quod non decipiamur in judicio quo 
judicamus nos sentire aliquid ; sed ex eo quod sensus aliter afficitur interdum quam 
ves sit, sequitur quod nuntiet nobis aliquando rem aliter quam sit, et ex hoc fallimur 
per sensum circa rem, non circa ipsum sentire’’, (Italics ours: ‘‘aliter afficitur 
. . . quam res sit,”’ 7.2. otherwise than the normal sense is affected by the thing in 
normal external conditions; for it is the normal sense, perceiving the external thing 
in normal external conditions, that enables us to discover how the thing really is,— 
‘* quomodo res sit’’). 

2 Cf. preceding note. 
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train which is passing another train that is stationary, the latter 
appears to be moving and the former at rest : a double or com- 
pound illusion. Or, an object seen through the microscope ap- 
pears much larger than ‘‘it really is”. Or, two plane images 
placed side by side and seen through the stereoscope appear as 
one object in relief. Or, we still see in the heavens stars which 
ages ago ceased to emit light. Or, the setting sun appears as 
visible above the horizon when it is really below the horizon. 
Or, certain atmospheric conditions at sea or in the desert pro- 
duce the optical illusion,—known as the mzrage,—of ships, trees, 
etc., seen inverted in the heavens. 

Now such “illusions of the senses,” though puzzling to the 
plain man, have never shaken his spontaneous belief in the trust- 
worthiness of his senses under normal conditions. But philoso- 
phers, who have tried to think out the bearing of these illusions 
on our spontaneous beliefs regarding the existence, qualities, and 
nature of an external domain of reality, have been more than 
puzzled by such illusions: many have been driven by them into 
the position of theoretical scepticism, subjectivism or idealism.! 
This, however, is an unjustifiable conclusion if it can be shown, 
as we hope to show, that such errors and illusions can be both 
explained and corrected by reflection. 

For the realist, however, who holds that sense data reveal to 
us not only the existence, but in some measure the qualities and 
nature, of an external domain of reality, they do raise a serious 
question as to whether or how far this external domain of real- 
ity has, apart from sense perception, the (‘‘secondary’’ and 
‘‘primary”) sense qualities of which we become aware in the 
actual process of perception. Following up, therefore, in the 
light of those “ illusions,” the inferences set forth above,—infer- 
ences which already partly explain the illusions,—we may ask 
this general question: If the presented “external” sense data 
partly depend,—as regards the concrete qualities with which they 
present themselves to the conscious perceiver,—on organic con- 
ditions of the perceiving self or subject, can we determine whether 
or how far those qualities are really in the external domain of 
reality independently of the perceiving self or subject? Well, 
if we include the perceiver’s own organism in the domain of 
material reality which has been proved to exist independently 
of actual perception, independently of the perceiver’s conscious- 


1Cf. infra, § 128. 
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ness, and which is in this sense extramental as opposed to what 
is essentially dependent on mind or consciousness,—there seems 
to be no valid reason for denying or doubting that those sense 
qualities, secondary and primary, are qualities of—at any rate— 
extramental or material reality. To this we shall return presently 
for the purpose of examining the distinction drawn between the 
potential and the actual reality which some of those qualities are 
supposed to have in the material domain, apart from perception, 
and in perception, respectively. 

If, however, we ask whether or how we are justified in locat- 
ing those qualities in the erternal domain of material things, 
apart from and independently of the rdle played in perception 
by the material sense organs of the perceiver's body, we shall find 
it necessary to recognize explicitly the import of a distinction 
which in practice we are always making implicitly, spontaneously, 
and unreflectingly, in our ordinary processes of external sense 
perception : namely the distinction between concrete, “ qualified ” 
data or objects apprehended by the perceiver zz normal conditions, 
organic or subjective or internal, and physical or objective or 
external, and other such data perceived zm abnormal conditions. 

119. CONDITIONS OF “ NORMAL”’ AND ‘‘ ABNORMAL”’ SENSE 
PERCEPTION.—Reflection on the facts of sense experience, on our 
spontaneous judgments regarding the immediate data of sense, 
and particularly on the occasional illusions or deceptions or 
erroneous interpretations of which we are the victims, convinces 
us that we can rely on these spontaneous judgments only when 
the whole conscious process takes place under normal conditions, 
and that we can, by attending to the actual conditions, either 
at the time or at least by reflection after the fact, either fore- 
stall or correct erroneous spontaneous interpretations. These 
conditions are partly on the side of the perceiver and partly 
on the side of the perceived datum or object. 

The perceiver himself must be mentally and physically in 
a sane and healthy condition. That is to say, he must be 
awake and in such normal condition of mental and organic 
health as to be capable of discriminating between a datum 
which is a percept and a datum which is presented by ¢mag¢nation 
through the abnormal functioning of the brain and nervous 
system.! And secondly, in the case of a percept, the sense 


1 Cf. JEANNIURE, of. cit., p. 419: “ postulatur , . . sanitas psychica subjecti, saltem 
talis qua possit discernere sensationes proprie dictas a sensationibus imaginatis”’, 
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organ or organs concerned in presenting it must be free from 
any such disturbing and abnormal condition, whether congenital 
or acquired, as would involve the presentation of this datum 
otherwise than it would be presented by a sense organ or organs 
in a normal condition. Hence a person affected by “ colour 
blindness” must correct his spontaneous interpretations of colour- 
data so as to bring these judgments into conformity with those 
of normal people.' 

Then, on the side of the external datum: the spatial and 
physical conditions of the object under perception, and of the 
medium between the object and the perceiver, must also be nor- 
mal in order to secure that the perceiver’s spontaneous judgments 
as to the qualities of the external datum or object be accurate. 
Many, perhaps most, of those judgments are rather inferences 
from what-we directly perceive, but inferences so natural, prompt, 
and automatic that they are for the most part semi-conscious 
er sub-conscious: a consequence of which is that unreflecting 
people think they fercezve,—z.e. see, or hear, or touch—what 
they really only zzfer from that which is directly perceived.” 

In our perceptions of the “ primary” or ““common” sensible 
qualities especially, the intellectual processes of judgment and 
inference predominate. No doubt we fercetve data endowed 
with volume or ¢hree-dimenstonal extension, with shape or figure, 
with spatial continuity and wzzty, or discontinuity and plurality, 
with vest and motion, But the relative size of objects, their 
relative positions in space, their distance from one another and 
from the perceiver, their state of motion or rest relatively to 
one another and to the perceiver,—these are not percepts at 
all, but estzmates, t.e. interpretations and inferences, based on the 
concrete percepts. 

Now it is, of course, only experience that enables us to 
determine in perception the physical, external conditions, which 


1 The exact location of the data of the ‘‘ organic sense’ or “‘ common sensibility,” 
as it is called (cf. MAHER, of. cit., p. 69),—i.e. organic processes and conditions, 
aches and pains, etc.,—involves interpretation of these data, and is an endowment 
gradually acquired by experience. It is in virtue of this acquired ‘sense habit ” 
that a person who has had a portion of a limb amputated continues to feel, i.e. to 
locate spontaneously, pains, aches, etc., in the amputated portion of the limb. 

2Cf. Science of Logic, ii., § 238, pp. 162-4. And, moreover, as we have already 
remarked (118), apart from judgment and inference altogether, it requires close 
introspective analysis to isolate the naked percept itself from the subjective 
contribution made by the imagination and the faculty of association to the whole 
conscious content in any individual process or act of external perception. 
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ate normal, and those that are abnormal: the conditions in which 
we may as a rule rely on our spontaneous judgments of per- 
ception, and those in which such judgments will need correction. 
It is, for instance, by experience we know the external conditions 
in which a straight stick looks bent, in which an object at rest 
appears to be moving or vice versa, in which two objects unequal 
in size appear to be equal in size. It is by experience we know, 
and allow for, the effects of coloured spectacles, of the stereoscope, 
the microscope, the telescope, etc. By experience, too, we know 
and allow for the effects of distance and perspective on the size 
and shape of visible things. 

120, EPISTEMOLOGICAL IMPORT OF THE DISTINCTION.—It 
needs no further illustration to make us realize that in our 
spontaneous interpretations of the immediate data presented in 
sense perception, we distinguish between normal and abnormal 
conditions, and between natural and artificial conditions, of the 
actual perception process. But the important question is, 
What does the distinction between normal and abnormal con- 
ditions imply in regard to the spontaneous judgments which 
attribute externality, extensity, size, shape, rest, motion, colour, 
and other sense qualities, to our immediately perceived sense 
data? 

It implies this at all events: that when we realize the con- 
ditions of any actual external sense perception,—whether condi- 
tions of the perceiver’s own sense organs, or conditions of the 
“external” or “extra-organic” domain of reality,—to be adbnor- 
mal, we regard the perceived external reality as being externally 
otherwise than it is reported or presented by the sense organs 
to consciousness, and spontaneously judged by the intellect in- 
terpreting this presentation without advertence to the abnormal 
conditions. In other words, we recognize that in such a case 
the role played by the abnormal conditions, whether organic or 
extra-organic, in presenting the external reality to consciousness, 
and in that presentation partially determining the quality or 
character of the presented datum, precludes us from judging 
(if we are to judge rightly) that the external reality is really and 
externally as it is presented to the conscious perceiver. Or, to 
put it in another way, we recognize that if the abnormal con- 
ditions are organic, the relativity of the presented datum to the 
perceiver’s organism, the dependence of the presented datum on 
the sense organ, is special and exceptional ; and that if the abnor- 

VOL. Il. H 
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mal conditions are extra-organic, the presented datum is Jikewise 
specially and exceptionally influenced by its relativity to or 
dependence on these: so that in neither alternative can we rightly 
judge that the presented external or extra-organic reality has 
really and externally the character or quality with which it is 
presented, but must in both alternatives make allowance for the 
influence of the abnormal conditions in discerning how much 
(so to speak) of the presented datum or quality is really extra- 
organic or external. 

Secondly, the distinction implies that when all the conditions 
of an actual external perception are normal, the qualities of the 
presented sense datum can be rightly affirmed of the perceived 
external reality, inasmuch as those qualities are qualities of this 
reality as normally presented to consciousness. It does not cmply 
that those qualities, presented to consciousness, are wholly inde- 
pendent of the determining influence of the sense organs. It recog- 
nizes that in a// perception the qualities of the presented sense 
datum are partially determined to be what they are by the organic 
nature or structure and conditions of the perceiver’s own material 
or corporeal sense organs, through the instrumental functions 
of which the external reality is presented to the individual per- 
ceiver’s consciousness. But when these organic determining 
factors, on the subjective or “self” side of the process, are nor- 
mal, and, being normal, are the same for all normal individual 
perceivers, their determining influence on the qualities of the ex- 
ternal reality presented through their operation is not indeed 
denied, for it is undeniable, but is ¢acztly and rightly tgnored as 
being something essentially involved in the subjective, organic 
side of the presentation of external reality to the perceiver’s mind 
or consciousness. Hence the individual perceiver abstracts from 
this presupposed, uniform influence of his own organic nature 
as a sentient being, on the reality which he perceives, when he 
(both spontaneously and reflectively) judges this reality to de as 
it zs presented,' viz. to be external, extended or three-dimensional, 
one or manifold, at rest or in motion, to have shape, resistance, 
colour, sound, temperature, taste, smell, etc. 

121. THE NATURE OF EXTERNAL SENSE PERCEPTION IN- 
VOLVES RELATIVITY OF ALL EXTERNAL SENSE QUALITIES 
(INCLUDING CONCRETE EXTERNALITY ITSELF) TO PERCEIVER’S 


'T.e., on the assumption that the extra-organic conditions of perception also are 
normal. 
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ORGANISM.—The same intellectual reflection which brings out 
explicitly the partial dependence of all presented sense data and 
their qualities on the nature, structure, and conditions of the per- 
ceiver’s own sense organs, and their consequent relativity to the 
latter, also brings out explicitly the fact that when this total sub- 
jective factor or determinant of sense data and their qualities is 
normal, and therefore uniform for all normal perceivers, its 
influence may be and must be ignored as something which, 
though essentially involved in the very nature of sense percep- 
tion, and therefore entering into the very meaning of those sense 
data and qualities, does not falsify the judgments by which we 
pronounce those data to be perceived realities, and ascribe the 
qualities of those data (‘“externality,” “extension” and the rest 
of the “common” and ‘‘proper” sense qualities) to these per- 
ceived realities. Let us now examine and illustrate this position 
in detail. 

The “externality” of the immediate data of external sense 
perception,—the externality perceived or felt in the concrete and 
conceived in the abstract,—is not independent of, or unrelated to, 
the internal or subjective organic medium through which it is 
apprehended. What sort of knowledge of “externality” or 
“otherness” a purely spiritual or purely intelligent, non-sentient 
being would have, we can only conjecture through analogy with 
our own sort of knowledge (100). But the perceived and con- 
ceived externality or otherness is none the less real because our 
knowledge of it involves its presentation to consciousness 7” the 
manner demanded by our nature as organic, sentient beings, or in 
other words, because its cognitive union with us as conscious 
perceivers must be effected conformably with our nature as per- 
ceptive, t.e. dependently on the nature and structure of our 
sense organs: coguitum est in cognoscente ; and guidquid rectpitur, 
secundum modum recipientis rectpitur. 

There is indeed one sense in which it would be absurd to say 
that the externality—or any other sense quality—which we attri- 
bute to the externally perceived domain of reality is in this 
domain, or characterizes this domain, apart from perception or 
conception, “in the same way” as it is in this domain as actually 
perceived or conceived. \t would be absurd, namely, to say that 
the feeling of concrete externality, or the conception of abstract ex- 
ternality,—or perceived or conceived externality,—is in the domain 
of external reality zen this domain ts not being actually percetved 
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or conceived. The “externality” (or any other sense quality) as 
perceived or conceived, is the term of a vital, conscious act, cog- 
nitively one with the conscious perceiver or conceiver. The same 
externality (or other sense quality), as it is in the unperceived or 
unconceived external reality, is not an actual percept or concept, 
is not the actual term of a vital, conscious act, is not affected 
with feeling or awareness, with conscious perception or concep- 
tion, by being cognitively one with a conscious perceiver or con- 
ceiver: but none the less the externality (or other sense quality) 
is a real characteristic of the reality which is perceived or con- 
ceived, and affects this reality whether or not the latter is being 
actually perceived or conceived. 

It ought to be fairly obvious that when any sense quality,— 
such as “externality,” ‘ extension,” “ resistance,’ ‘ motion,” 
“colour,” ‘heat,’ etc..—is claimed to be in the reality which is 
perceived, and to be in this reality independently of our actual 
perception of the latter, this claim does not at all involve any such 
puerile contention as that there is in the wpercecved reality a 
conscious state, or the term of a conscious process, or a percep- 
tion or percept (73) of the sense quality, or a perceived sense 
quality.!. Yet some writers appear to think that those who hold 
sense qualities to be formally in the perceived external universe 
apart from our perception of the latter are committed to a curious 
contention of that sort. The impression appears to be due partly 
to a failure to distinguish between the conscious perceiver or 
subject of perception, the conscious process or state or condition 


1 Cf. JEANNIERE, op. cit., p. 425: ‘‘ Saepe vitio vertitur Scholasticis quod ex. gr. 
dulcedinem subjectivam seu formalem attribuant rebus, vg. saccharo. Quod tamen 
est maxime falsum.”’ But the author’s explanation seems to attribute the theory of 
mediate sense perception to scholastics in general: ‘‘ Scilicet distinctio est facienda 
inter esse physicum quod res habet in se et esse intentionale quod habet in cognoscente. 
Hinc dulcedo non habet idem esse in gustante et in saccharo. In gustante est 
affectio quaedam sui generis, qua sentiens cognoscit id quod hujus affectionis est 
causa, et cui tribuit non affectionem sui, sed id ratione cujus haec affectio, ut talis, pro- 
ducitur. Idem dicatur de colore et de ceteris sensibilibus.’’ This would seem to 
imply that there are fwo ‘‘ sweetnesses,”’ one in the perceiver’s consciousness and the 
other in the sugar ; that the former, which is an ‘‘affectio quaedam sui generis,” is 
what the perceiver first and directly becomes aware of; and that the latter is in- 
ferred from this as itscause. But there ave not two ‘‘ sweetnesses’”’: the “‘ affectio 
which is in the perceiver’s consciousness is not a perceived (mental or subjective) 
“sweetness” but a perception of the external, sugar sweetness, The entire percep- 
tive process is the “‘ esse intentionale”’ of this external quality. Looked at from the 
side of the perceiver it is the latter’s ‘‘ perception” ; looked at from the side of per- 
ceived external quality it is the ‘‘ presentation” or ‘‘ presence” of this quality to 
the conscious perceiver. Cf. infra, § 125; supra, § 112, 
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of perception, and the reality which is the object of perception 
and which in actual perception becomes the term which the per- 
ceiver is made aware of through the process ; and partly to an 
unfortunate, though perhaps not wholly avoidable, ambiguity of 
meaning in the names of the sense qualities: an ambiguity noted 
by Aristotle and St. Thomas, and to which we shall return 
presently. 

Again, take the common sensibles,—superficial and three- 
dimensional extension or magnitude, shape and multitude, and 
rest or motion,—as revealed in the concrete through the co-opera- 
tion of the internal or “common” sense, or faculty of unification, 
with the external senses of touch and sight.!_ These character- 
istics of immediate sense data are presented with the perceiver’s 
own organism, no less than with extra-organic or external re- 
ality, as objects of perception. They are all partly dependent 
for what they are on the organic medium through which they are 
presented to consciousness. When, therefore, they are presented 
in the concrete as qualities of “external” data, and are spon- 
taneously attributed to the perceived external realities as being 
really in these latter, it is not denied that those qualities as per- 
ceived by us in the external realities are nevertheless relative to 
the nature, structure, and conditions of the perceiving organism. 
A partial reason why they are presented to us and apprehended 
by us, as they are, in all their actual specific and irreducible 
varieties, is because the various sense organs through which 
they are presented to us are differently constructed. But this 
is a partial reason only: because in the first place diversity 
of sense organs implies diversity in the qualities of the external 
realities apprehended through those organs: if external material 
reality were homogeneous there would be no sufficient reason for 
heterogeneity or diversity of structure in the sense organs through 
which that reality is presented to consciousness, And secondly, 
different external qualities,—e.g. different colours, different resist- 
ances, different magnitudes, different rates and directions of 
motion, different tastes, smells, temperatures,—are presented 
through each separate sense organ. This partial dependence of 
the sense qualities (guoad spectficationem) on diversity of sense 
organ, and their consequent relativity to the perceiving subject 


1 And possibly with the other external senses in so far as these present a vague 


voluminousness or extensity in their respective data. Cf. sufva, § 106, p. 37, n.; 
job Beh ob A 
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as organic, is of course primarily true of the proper sensibles. 
But if the common sensibles are objectively unified concrete 
complexes of the proper sensibles (114), the dependence of those 
also on the perceiver’s organism, and their relativity to him as 
an organic subject, must likewise be admitted. This dependence 
and relativity are indeed involved in the very nature of sense 
perception and are presupposed by intellect in its conception of 
the sense qualities in the abstract. But when such dependence 
and relativity are normal, the intellect properly abstracts from 
them in its attribution of the sense qualities and their differ- 
ences to the extra-organic domain of material reality. 

Finally, if we examine the secondary or “ proper” sense 
qualities—colours, sounds, tastes, smells, qualities of contact, 
pressure, resistance, temperature,—we shall find that they are 
distinctly relative to and dependent on subjective, internal, or- 
ganic conditions of the perceiver, for the specific characters with 
which they present themselves to consciousness in actual percep- 
tion. Hence there has been much doubt and controversy even 
among realists as to whether or how far or in what way these 
secondary sense qualities arein the external universe independently 
of our actual perception. Can an external material thing or object 
be said to have colour or taste or smell apart from all sense percep- 
tion of it? Isthere sownd in rushing winds, the falling waters, 
the waves crashing on the breakers, if there be no sentient being 
present to hear it? Is ice cold and smooth and cmpenetrable when 
there is no sentient being actually touching it? Everyone is 
perfectly familiar with each of these sense qualities as z7¢ presents 
etself to his consciousness in actual external sense perception. But 
because every such sense quality is partially determined to be 
what it is for the perceiver (in actual perception) by the nature, 
structure, and actual condition of the internal or subjective factor 
which is his own organism, are we to conclude that the sense 
quality which he is immediately and directly aware of is not in 
the domain of erternal reality at all, as the idealist contends ? 
Or is it that, being itself a mental impression or representation 
produced in his consciousness by the influence of the external 
reality on his mind through the medium of a bodily sense organ, 
the sense quality is not in the external reality formally, z.e. as 
it is consciously represented or apprehended, but is only in the 
external reality vzrtually or causally, so that there is in the ex- 
ternal reality a quality which is the “ analogical’’ cause of the 
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immediately apprehended conscious impression,—as the realist 
supporter of mediate or representative sense perception contends ?! 
Or perhaps, even though it is partially determined by and rela- 
tive to the perceiver’s own nature as an organic being, neverthe- 
less the sense quality as immediately present to and consciously 
apprehended by him, if it is perceived 2 normal organic (and 
external) conditions, is really, actually, and /ormally in the ex- 
ternal domain of reality,—as the perceptionist contends ? 

Before setting forth in detail some at least of the very many 
solutions offered by philosophers, and which may be brought 
under one or other of the three broad alternatives just suggested, 
we may say that the first or idealist position must be rejected as 
erroneous, and that as between the two realist positions the 


second ought not to be adopted without sufficient reason for 
abandoning the third, 


1 Cf. JEANNIERE, op. cit., pp. 425-8. 


CHAPTER: XVill 


EXTERNAL REALITY OF ALL SENSE QUALITIES VINDICATED. 
*“ HYPERPHYSICAL IDEALISM” AND “ PHYSICAL REALISM”. 


122, IN NORMAL CONDITIONS OF PERCEPTION THIS RELA- 
TIVITY IS COMPATIBLE WITH EXTERNAL REALITY OF SENSE 
QUALITIES,—That all the sense qualities alike are extramental, 
that the proper sensibles no less than the common sensibles (115) 
are real characteristics of a domain of reality which exists inde- 
pendently of the perceiver’s mind, a domain which he apprehends 
as “material reality” and distinguishes into two parts, vzz. the 
‘external universe” and “his own body or material organism,” 
we consider to be as certain as the already established extra- 
mental existence of this material domain itself. Of this domain 
he becomes aware by becoming aware of the sense qualities. If 
these are not really in it and do not really characterize it, how 
can he be certain even of its extramental existence? And if 
they are not extramentally real how can they be in an extra- 
mental reality or characterize it or reveal it to him? 

But when they appear to him in actual perception as affect- 
ing the erternal or extra-organic or non-self domain of reality, can 
he be sure that they are really in this domain notwithstanding 
the fact that for the specific determinations with which they are 
presented to his consciousness they are partially dependent on 
the subjective or self factor which is his own organism? The 
answer is that he can, provided that this organic, subjective or 
self factor is normal: and this he can determine with certitude 
by experience. He attributes the particular taste, or smell, or 
colour, or sound, or temperature, or texture and resistance, to 
the datum which he apprehendsas external. He is right in doing 
so provided he knows, as he can know by comparison of his ex- 
periences with those of other perceivers, that the sense organ 
through the function of which the particular quality is reported 
to him is normal. For then he knows that the determining in- 


fluence of the sense organ on the presented sense quality is a 
T04 
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normal, uniform influence essentially involved in all perception, 
affecting in the same way for all normal perceivers the externality 
of the external sense quality in its presentation to consciousness, 
and therefore in no way falsifying the judgments by which he 
pronounces the various normally perceived sense qualities and 
their differences to be in the external domain of reality, to be 
real determinations of this domain, and to be properly and form- 
ally predicable of it. When, for instance, the normal perceiver 
apprehends snow as white, and spontaneously asserts that ‘snow 
is white,” he means not that the colour-quality in question is 
wholly independent of the nature, structure, and conditions of 
his visual sense organs for its specific character as present to his 
consciousness ; nor that the external or extra-organic element of 
the whole presented datum, considered apart from actual percep- 
tion, is the same as this element //ws the organic element in the 
whole concrete datum as presented per modum untus in actual 
perception ; but that, abstracting from the normal and uniform 
subjective or organic element, the external or extra-organic 
element which he calls “ whiteness,’ and which is what he means 
by ‘whiteness,’ is really in the snow whether he perceives it or 
not, is immediately apprehended by him in actual perception, 
and, being external to and independent of him, is in no way 
altered by his actual perception of it. He understands “ white- 
ness,” therefore, to be a quality, not of the actual perception as 
a psychic or conscious process ; nor of the perception as an organic, 
brain and nerve process ; nor of the psychic or conscious modifica- 
tion, or the organic, brain and nerve modification, resulting from 
either process; nor of the specific element contributed by the 
brain, nerves, and visual organs to the total presented datum ; 


1 There is a school of writers who, with MULLER (1801-58), make all qualita- 
tive differences in sense data depend exclusively on the different ‘‘ specific energies ” 
resulting from variety of nature and structure in the sense organs (cf. JEANNIERE, 
op. cit., pp. 415, 427-8). According to these the external reality, in itself homo- 
geneous, is subjectively discriminated by virtue of its being apprehended through 
differently constructed and differently functioning sense organs: it is apprehended 
by the eye as colour, by the ear as sound, by the sense'of temperature as heat, etc, 
No doubt, the proximate and partial reason why the data, ¢.g. of the eye and the 
ear, are consciously different, is because these sense organs differ in structure and 
function. But this is only a partial reason, and, in so far as it operates uniformly, 
should be taken for granted, and should be understood to leave unaltered and un- 
affected the specifying influence of the external, extra-organic elements of the pre- 
sented data. It is these that ultimately determine the consciously perceived variety 
in our sense data; it is these that are denoted by the names of the various sense 
qualities, and not any condition or energy of the sense organs; without these the 
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but of the external or extra-organic element specifically determined 
by the nature of the external reality itself and immediately pre- 
sented to consciousness in actual perception. 

And what thus applies to “ whiteness” applies in its proper 
measure to all the sense qualities. The names of the various 
proper or secondary sense qualities,—of colours, sounds, tastes, 
smells, tactual and temperature qualities,—are not names of 
mental states, or of organic states, conditions or qualities, of the 
percetver; they are names of qualities of external or extra- 
organic bodies.!_ But Aristotle, St. Thomas, and the scholastics 
generally, while holding that these qualities are really in ex- 
ternal bodies independently of our actual perception of them, 
realized the necessity of distinguishing between the wmperceived 
reality of these qualities, and the characters which their:reality 
assumes in our actual perception of them: between these qualities 
an actu (év évepyela) and in potentia (év duvaper).” In the untasted 
sugar there is real szweetness but not the sensation or perception or 
taste of sweetness, or actually perceived sweetness; in the unseen 
snow there is real zwhzteness but not the vzszoz of whiteness, or actu- 
ally perceived whiteness; in the unheard tempest there is real 
sound,® but not the hearing * or actual sensation or perception of 
sound ; in the unsmelt violet there is real perfume but not the actual 
smell or perception of the perfume; and soon. In other words, 
if we understand the name of the sense quality to denote this 
quality as actually perceived, and thereby to connote as part of its 
meaning the actual conscious perception process or state itself, 
then of course the quality so named cannot be in the wnperceived 
external domain actually (inasmuch as the sensation or percep- 
tion process is absent from the unperceived domain) ; but never- 
theless the wxpercecved quality is rea//y there, and we can say it 
is there potentially or virtually, meaning thereby, not that the 


specific structures and energies of the latter would be unintelligible; nor can any 
useful purpose be served by transferring the spontaneously judged ‘‘ external” sense 
qualities to the perceiver’s own organism, and wresting the recognized meaning of 
the names of the various sense qualities so as to make these names signify states or 
conditions of the perceiver’s organism: any more than by making them signify con- 
scious or mental ‘‘ideas”’ or ‘‘ representations”’, Cf. supra, § 121, p. 101; infra, 
§ 124. 

1 And, of course, of the organism itself as an object of sense perception. 

2 Cf. MAHER, op. cit., pp. 153, 159-61. 

2 sonus,” ‘ sonatio’’—ARIsTOTLE, De Anima, L, III., lect. 2; St. Tuomas, 
Comm. de Anima, in loc.—apud Mauer, op. cit., p. 160, n. 

4“ auditus,”’ * auditio,”’—ibid. 
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quality is any less really there when unperceived than when per- 
ceived, but that as unperceived it is a potential or virtual percept 
or term of a conscious perceptive process ; in other words, that it is 
a reality capable of being perceived though not actually per- 
ceived. This is the perfectly intelligible sense in which, as 
explained above (121), we can say that sense qualities are not 
in external bodies “formally” or “in the way in which they 
are perceived”: apart from actual perception they are in those 
bodies “as unperceived,” or ‘‘virtually” or “potentially,” not 
as actual but as potential “ percepts” or terms of conscious per- 
ception. 

However, although the ambiguity which prevails as to the 
proper application of the names of the secondary sense qualities 
calls for this distinction in the interests of clearness, it is never- 
theless true that in ordinary usage these names are understood to 
denote qualities really in external bodies independently of actual 
perception ; and even when reflection has convinced us that the 
external qualities are partially influenced in their actual presenta- 
tion, by the structure and condition of the perceiver’s sense 
organs, to appear as they do, we see no sufficient reason in this 
for including the subjective, organic element (when normal and 
uniform) in the meaning of the names whereby we designate the 
external or extra-organic qualities. 

123. SECONDARY QUALITIES ARE NO LESS EXTERNALLY 
REAL, AND NO MORE DEPENDENT ON PERCEIVER FOR WHAT 
THEY ARE PERCEIVED TO BE, THAN PRIMARY QUALITIES. 
BERKELEY’S IMMATERIALISM.—If, however, the distinction be- 
tween the “ potential” and the “actual” reality of sense qualities 
in the external domain be understood to mean that in this do- 
main, and apart from actual perception, some sense qualities, vzz. 
the proper sensibles, existing only potentially, ave a less degree 
of external reality, so to speak, than others, viz. the common 
sensibles, as existing actually and with a fuller degree of external 
reality,—the distinction does not seem to have any real ground 
in the facts. For if the proper sensibles are partially relative to 
or dependent on a subjective, organic factor, for the specific 
characteristics wherewith they are presented in consciousness, 
so too are the common sensibles which are unified complexes 
of those: and this relativity or dependence can, when normal, 
be ignored in the common no less than in the proper sensibles. 

If, as perceptionists hold, the specific data of which we be- 
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come directly aware in normal external perception are external 
qualities presented through the functioning of the sense organs, 
then these qualities, whether primary or secondary, exist in the 
same way in this domain independently of actual perception : 
if we say that the primary qualities exist ‘formally’ or 
“actually” in the external domain apart from perception, so do 
the secondary qualities. 

If, on the other hand, as representationists hold, the immedi- 
ate data of external sense awareness are in a// cases conscious 
impressions or representations produced in us by corresponding 
external causes, then if such immediate data be said to exist in 
the external domain apart from perception only “causally,” 
“ virtually,” “ potentially,” when they are secondary qualities, the 
immediate data which are primary qualities must also exist in this 
way only, and not “formally” or ‘‘ actually,” apart from actual 
perception. Jeanniére, for instance, defends the representationist 
theory, that the senses do not attain to reality as it is, but only 
to its appearances,! and that nevertheless we can know things as 
they are in themselves so that we can attribute to them predicates 
that are really intrinsic to them.” But he also holds, and rightly, 
as we think, that xo distinction should in this respect be made be- 
tween primary and secondary qualities. And the reasons he gives 
are sound: (a) because the grounds for admitting or rejecting 
(the external reality of) both classes of qualities are the same ; 
(6) because philosophers who reject the secondary qualities gener- 
ally proceed to reject the primary also ;* (c) because (even on 
the representationist theory) “impressions” of colour, sound, 
taste, smell, etc., demand corresponding external “ causes”’ just 
as much as extension, or the “ primary” or “common” sense 
percepts. The author adds that it is the duty of the epzstemolo- 
gist merely to show that the secondary qualities are real character- 7 
istics of external bodies independently of perception ; that what 
these qualities are externally is a question between the cosmolo- 
gtst and the physical scientist. The same, however, is true of 
the primary qualities. 


1« Sensibus attingi res non in se, sed in suis apparentiis ’’—of. cit., p. 417. 

2«¢ Posse cognosci res ut sunt in se, ita sc, ut eis tribuere liceat praedicata quae 
eis vere sint intrinseca’’—ibid. Query: How? if the predicates are abstract con- 
cepts of concrete sense appearances, and if these appearances, being intramental 
impressions or representations, are obviously not intrinsic to the external realities ? 
Cf. infra, § 127. 

3 [bid., § 125. 
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Berkeley's! Jmmaterialism, or Objective (or “ Acosmic,’ or 
Hyperphysical) Idealism, is an apt illustration of the tendency to 
deny the external reality of the primary qualities when that of 
the secondary qualities has once been rejected. His theory, to 
which we have already referred incidentally (¢f 102, 111), has 
never failed to win adherents; but perhaps none of these have 
rivalled their master in the ingenuity with which he himself 
defended his position and gave it such a peculiar fascination for 
reflecting minds. It will be convenient to examine the theory 
briefly in the present context. 

The qualities perceived by our senses are only mental states 
or “ideas”. Sight does not reveal extension to us, but only 
colours mentally associated with the extension revealed by the 
sense of touch. But extensional qualities are, like those of the 
other senses, only mental states. All the sense qualities, primary 
and secondary alike, are only mental states. In fact all the ob- 
jects of our direct awareness must be mental states, and only 
mental states: partly imagination images, partly internal feelings 
and emotions, and partly ‘‘sensations” or “ perceptions” or 
“ideas of the senses’”’. Their esse is percip7 ; they are essentially 
mind-dependent entities : it is impossible to prove, and irrational 
to believe, that they have or can have any extramental reality, 
any being beyond the consciousness of the perceiver. If, then, 
the sense qualities or “ ideas of the senses” appear in stable, uni- 
form, clearly differentiated groups or aggregates, to each of which 
we give a name such as “apple,” “oak,” “rain,” “horse,” 
“house,” “human body,” etc., and all of which make up the 
domain of reality which we call the “sensible” or “ material” 
universe, the principle which groups these qualities into definite 
wholes or sense-objects cannot possibly be the supposed extra- 
mental, inert, lifeless, unconscious, and unperceiving thing which 
philosophers have called “matter” or “material substance” :” 

1 Berkeley was born in Co, Kilkenny, Ireland, in 1685, and was educated in 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he studied the works of Locke and Descartes. He 
travelled in Italy and France, visiting Pére Malebranche (in Paris, 1711) with whose 
philosophical views he had strong sympathies. The memorable Bermuda project 
(1723-31) of converting the American Indians is typical of his deeply philanthropic 
character. Later he became Protestant Bishop of Cloyne, where he combined the 
study of Plato with practical work for the amelioration of the hard lot of an oppressed 
people. He diedin1752. His principal works are the New Theory of Vision (1709), 
the Principles of Knowledge (1710), Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous 


(1713), and Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher (1731). 
2 The influence of the perverted notions of substance expounded by Locke and 


Descartes are here plainly noticeable. Cf. Ontology, §§ 61-4. 
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for sense qualities, being mind-dependent ideas, can exist only 
in a conscious, perceiving substance, z.e. ina mind or spirit. The 
concept of matter is the concept of a mere abstraction ; and to 
think of matter as a real, extramental substance or subject of 
sense qualities is to think a contradiction in terms. Matter, in 
the meaning of an extramental or mind-independent reality or 
substance, is a mere figment of the mind’s abstraction: no such 
reality exists. What is called matter, or the material universe 
(including, of course, our own bodies) is simply the system of 
sense qualities or phenomena or ideas in individual, conscious, 
perceiving minds or spirits: and each of these human minds or 
spirits knows of the réal existence of other similar minds or spirits, 
really distinct from and independent of itself, by inference from 
the presence in itself of other idea-aggregates similar to the idea- 
aggregate which it has learned to designate as its own “ human 
body”. But the whole system of ideas in each human mind, and 
which each one calls the external world or universe, zs a system, 
a cosmos, obviously permeated by law, order, regularity, uniform- 
ity. It clearly demands an explanation, and must have an ade- 
quate cause, But, justas clearly, it is not caused by the individual 
perceiving human mind or spirit ;' and to suppose it to be caused 
by an extramental something called “ matter,” which is a mere 
figment and not a reality at all, is manifestly absurd; therefore 
it must be caused or produced or placed in each human mind or 
created spirit by the Self-Existent, Divine, Uncreated Spirit, God. 
Just as the mental idea-aggregates which we call “ human bodies ” 
are mental symbols which reveal to us the real existence of other 
human minds or spirits, so the whole constant, regular, orderly 
panorama of ideas which each human mind apprehends as “ the 
universe” is for each such mind a symbol revealing the real ex- 
istence of the Divine Spirit. Matter, therefore, does not exist. 
Only three orders of reality exist : (1) created spirits or human 
minds, (2) the Uncreated Spirit, and (3) ideas caused or created 
in human spirits by the Divine Spirit. The system of ideas, 
moreover, which constitutes ‘‘the universe” for and in each 
created spirit is a system of entities which are mere symbols: 
their sole function is to teach us all we can infer from them about 
our own nature as created spirits, and about God the Uncreated 
Spirit. They are not themselves in any way active or operative ; 


1 Cf. reasons given in § 111 above. 
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they are not causes ; causality is an attribute of spirit only, not 
of the ‘‘ ideas’ which constitute the “ world of sense ”. 

Such are the broad outlines of Berkeley’s philosophy. We 
shall offer a brief criticism of the main points. 

In the frst place, he fails utterly to give a rational vindication 
of his knowledge of, and belief in, the existence of his own mind, 
the human mind, as a substance, a spiritual substance: and his 
own principles make such vindication impossible, and such be- 
lief inconsistent, and therefore irrational. For if the ‘‘ material 
substance” which men suppose to be the subject characterized 
by sense qualities be an unreal figment of thought because it is 
not an object of direct awareness, and having no ferczf7 has there- 
fore no esse or reality, so apart the “ spiritual substance” or 
substantial “mind” or “soul” or ‘ spirit” which men suppose 
to be the conscious subject of mental images, emotions, feelings, 
sensations, perceptions, thoughts, and mental states of all sorts, 
is likewise only an unreal figment of thought inasmuch as it also 
is not an “idea” or object of direct awareness, and therefore, 
having no ferczpz, it has no esse or reality. Hence, so far as we can 
know, the mind is not a substantial reality, but simply ‘a heap 
or collection of different perceptions united together by certain 
relations, and supposed, though falsely, to be endowed with 
simplicity and identity”.? Thus, in the pan-phenomenism of 
Hume, Berkeley’s principles logically lead to an extreme scepti- 
cism which is the very antithesis of Berkeley’s own beliefs and 
intentions. * 

Secondly, this issue cannot be avoided by the plea that the 
sense qualities imply a subject, no doubt, but, being “ideas” or 
“mental” states, require a spiritual or mental substance,’ though 
not a material substance: for on Berkeley’s principle that esse is 
percipi it can be argued that the supposed “spiritual ” substance 
is just as ertramental as the supposed material substance—in the 


1Cf. Principles of Human Knowledge (Philosoph. Classics, Kegan Paul, 1907), 
p- 116 n. 

2 Hume, Works, i., 534,—apud Turner, History of Philosophy, p. 520. 

8Cf. Three Dialogues, etc. (Philosoph. Classics, Kegan Paul, 1906), p. 96: 
‘* Hylas: . . . in consequence of your own principles it should follow that you are 
only a system of floating ideas, without any substance to support them”: to which 
Berkeley can only reply, in the person of Philonous : “1 know or am conscious of 
my own being; and that I myself am not my ideas, but somewhat else, a thinking, 
active principle, etc.’’: which is incompatible with the principle that knowledge is 
only of ‘‘ ideas,” that all ‘“ esse is percipi””. 

4 Cf. Principles, etc., § gt, p. 83. 
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sense that the former is xo more an object of direct awareness, or 
has no more “ percipi,” than the latter. And this brings us to 
inquire what Berkeley can have meant by the contention that esse 
is percipt.' It is capable of at least two meanings: (1) that all 
the objects of our direct conscious awareness are necessarily mind- 
dependent entities or ‘‘ ideas” *; or (2) that a// knowable realities, 
—howsoever knowable, whether intuitively or inferentially, and 
whether by sense or by intellect,—are mind-dependent entities or 
“ideas”. Moreover we may ask, in regard to both alternatives, 
(a) of what mind is there question? and (4) do they imply that 
the only reality of the objects in question consists in their being 
perceived or known by the mind in question, so that by ceasing to 
be thus perceived or known they would simply cease to be? 

Now if understood in the sense of the first alternative, the 
principle, ‘‘ esse is perctpi,” is recognized as limited, as not being 
universal, and as admitting the possibility of our “ knowing,” and 
therefore ‘“ becoming aware of” realities which are ot mind- 
dependent, whose esse does not consist in their perczpz, in their 
“being known”. Berkeley seems to have held that the indi- 
vidual mind can and does know the existence of z¢se/f* and of 
other human minds * and of the Divine Mind, and yet that these 


1 Cf. supra, §§ 101, 102. 

2 J.e. understanding ‘‘ ideas ” in the wide sense in which they include the mental 
content of external and internal perceptions or sensations, images of the imagina- 
tion, emotions, etc. 

IC SuUpya apy tl ies: 

4 Cf. Principles, etc., § 90, p. 82: ‘‘ We comprehend our own existence by inward 
feeling or reflexion, and that of other spirits by reason. We may be said to have 
some knowledge or notion of our own minds, of spirits and active beings, whereof in 
a strict sense we have not ideas.’’ (For Berkeley an “ idea,’’ in the strict sense, 
does not represent anything beyond itself: ‘‘ideas’’ are merely mental objects : 
from which, however, interpreted as symbols and effects, we can infer the reality 
of the Divine Spirit.) Again he writes (ibid., 140, p. 116): “ In a large sense, indeed 
we may be said to have an idea (‘or rather a notion,’ 2nd edit.) of spirit; that is, 
we understand the meaning of the word, otherwise we could not affirm or deny any- 
thing of it. Moreover, as we conceive the ideas that are in the minds of other 
spirits by means of our own, which we suppose to be resemblances of them [i.e. of 
the ideas in other spirits] ; so we know other spirits by means of our own soul— 
which in that sense is the image or idea of them; it having a like respect to other 
spirits that blueness or heat by me perceived has to those ideas perceived by others.” 
And again (¢bid., 142, p. 118): ‘‘ Spirits and ideas are things so wholly different, 
that when we say ‘they exist,’ ‘they are known,’ or the like, these words must 
not be thought to signify anything common to both natures. There is nothing alike 
or common inthem.” Cf. also Three Dialogues, etc., p. 92 sqq. (Third Dialogue). 
So, then, we have some notion or knowledge of created spirits and the Divine 
Spirit, as well as of “ideas”. But it is hard to see, on Berkeley’s principles, how 
we can have any notion or knowledge of the former unless in so far as they are 
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realities are not mind-dependent, not mere ideas in the individual 
mind “knowing” them, that their esse is not merely percipi. 
There are, then, it would appear, besides things (véz. “ideas ”) 
whose esse or reality is perczp7, other things (v7z. “ spirits,” human 
and Divine) whose esse or reality is not percipi but rather percipere, 
z.€. realities which are essentially conscious or cognitive, or, as 
Berkeley would say, “spiritual”, If this is so, the principle “esse 
is perctpr,” is accepted not in the universal sense of the second 
alternative given above,—which would lead to something like 
Kant’s phenomenism,—but in the limited sense in which it applies 
only to some knowable objects. But in that case the question 
whether the sole reality of any given kind of perceived or known 
object,—for example, a sense quality,—consists in its being per- 
ceived or known, z.e. the question whether it is essentially a mind- 
dependent entity or “ idea,’ cannot be decided by appealing to 
the principle, “esse is percipz,” as of universal application, but 
must be decided by consideration of the special kind of object in 
question, to determine whether the principle applies to it or not." 

And this in fact is the line taken by Berkeley. With a rare 
ingenuity and wealth of subtle reasoning he endeavours to show” 
that the sense qualities are essentially mind-dependent entities 
or ‘‘ideas,” and that the concept of an extramental ‘ material 
substance,” in which they would be supposed to inhere is self- 
contradictory. But he does not succeed. If there are other 
realities, vzz, “‘ spirits” or “minds,” whose being does not consist 
in their being actually perceived, but which are extramental or 
independent of mind in the sense that their reality persists un- 
affected by my knowledge or perception of them, and which can 
objects of conscious awareness or cognition, 7.e. unless in so far as they are ‘‘ mental 
phenomena” or ‘“‘ideas’’: any knowledge of what they are beyond this, and in 
themselves, seems impossible. 

1 Cf. PricHarD, op. cit., pp. 121-2: ‘* We can only decide that a particular 
reality depends upon the mind by appeal to its special character. We cannot treat 
it as a reality the relation of which to the mind is solely that of knowledge. And 
we can only decide that all reality is dependent upon mind by appeal to the special 
character of all the kinds of reality of which we are aware. Hence, Kant in the 
Aesthetic, and Berkeley before him, were essentially right in their procedure. They 
both ignored consideration of the world simply as a reality, and appealed exclusively 
to its special character, the one arguing that in its special character as spatial and 
temporal it presupposed a percipient, and.the other endeavouring to show that the 
primary qualities are as relative to perception as the secondary. . . . In order to 
think of the world as dependent on mind, we have to think of it as consisting only 
of a succession of appearances, and in fact, Berkeley, and, at certain times, Kant 
did think of it in this way.” 


2Cf. Principles, etc., passim. 
VOI. 8 
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and do exist whether I know or perceive them or not, it is at 
least not prima facie impossible that sense qualities may exist 
extramentally in an extramental material substance whether I 
perceive the qualities or know the substance or not. Berkeley 
contends that the extramental existence of “ matter” or ‘‘ material 
substance,” a thing which would be neither a perceiving or know- 
ing reality on the one hand, but an “unthinking,”? “ unper- 
ceiving,’* ‘‘senseless substance,’* nor a mind-dependent, 
“perceived” or “known” mental reality * on the other hand, 
is impossible and self-contradictory.® But in the end all his 
arguments in support of the contention come to this, that sense 
qualities are ideas, that ideas can exist only in a mind, that 
they cannot be produced in our minds by an inert, extramental 
substance such as matter is supposed to be: ‘In the very notion 
or definition of material substance there is included a manifest 
repugnance and inconsistency. . . . That ideas should exist in 
what doth not perceive, or be produced by what doth not act, 
is repugnant.” ° Butif sense qualities are zo¢ ideas, and if matter 
is mot inert but actzve, the repugnance disappears. Now, Berkeley 
simply took over from Descartes and Locke the erroneous notion 
of matter as an zvert, tnactive substance. Such a notion of matter 
cannot be defended as objectively valid: matter is active and does 
produce in us perceptions ofits sense qualities. And furthermore, 
Berkeley has nowhere proved that sense qualities can be only 
ideas. Of course, if he could prove that, then indeed it would be 
contradictory to conceive them as existing in an wnpercetving 
substance such as matter, What he really does is to identify 
and confound perceptions of sense qualities with sense qualities 
themselves.’ We have already referred (121) to the absurdity 
of supposing that perceptions of the sense qualities exist in 
extramental material things; or that the sense qualities exist 
in the same way in material things, when unperceived by us, as 


1 Principles, etc., §§ 24, 86. * Three Dialogues, etc., p. 94. 

3 Tbid., § 67. 

4 The sense qualities being ‘‘ideas’’ in the perceiving mind, the concept of 
matter has nothing real corresponding to it: it is nothing extramental; and intra- 
mentally it is not an ‘‘idea”’ distinct from the ‘‘ ideas ” which are the sense qualities. 

5« The absolute [i.e. mind-independent or extramental] existence of unthinking 
things [other than ‘‘ ideas ” in a thinking or perceiving mind] are words without a 
meaning, or which imply a contradiction.”—Principles, etc., § 24, p. 43. 

6 Three Dialogues, etc., p. 94. 

“For this common idealist confusion of the cognition, or cognitive act or pro- 
cess, with the thing known, cf. PRICHARD, of. cit., pp. 133-43 supra, §§ 121, 122. 
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they appear in the conscious act of perception, if we mean by 
this latter expression that when being actually perceived they are 
the objects or terms of vital, conscious, cognitive acts of a per- 
ceiving mind: for of course when unperceived they are not objects 
or terms of any conscious act. Sense qualities, however, are not 
acts of perception but odyects of perception. They are not processes 
or states of consciousness or awareness, but ¢evms of awareness, 
z.e. objects in which these processes or states cognitively “ termin- 
ate”. Berkeley has failed to bring forward any a fostertori 
or experiential ground for the view that these qualities, which 
become odyects or “intentional” Zevins of our perceptive acts, are 
essentially, and in their own proper reality, mind-dependent 
entities or “ideas” ; and the only a priori ground of the view 
that they must be so, that their esse is perczpz, consists simply in 
the gratuitous idealist postulate that the mind cannot “transcend ” 
itself to become directly aware of anything which has reality 
independently of mind. But we have already repeatedly shown 
that such an assumption is unwarrantable. The position, then, 
is this: Berkeley contends that the esse of sense qualities is their 
percipi ; and there are only two conceivable ways of defending 
this contention,—(1) on the ground that they are realities simply, 
and that all reality is essentially percepz7, or (2) on the ground 
that they are realities of a special kind, to which actual perception 
is essential. But the first line of defence inevitably frustrates all 
knowledge of anything beyond the flow of conscious states in 
the individual mind, and leads to subjective phenomenism and 
agnosticism ; and the second line of defence can be sustained 
only by gratuitously confounding odjects of cognition with cogni- 
tions of objects. lf all “ esse” is “ percipi,” pan-phenomenism is 
the unavoidable consequence; if all “esse” is ecther “ percipi ” 
(“ideas”) or “percipere”’ (real “ minds ” or ‘‘ spirits”), Berkeley 
fails to show how we can attain to a genuine knowledge of these 
latter as they really are, and not merely of “ perceptions,” “ ap- 
pearances,” ‘‘ representations ” of them ; and between these two 
positions he is constantly wavering. 

Thirdly, some of Berkeley’s critics have rightly pointed out 
that his theory involves the erroneous doctrine of Occasionalism, 
at least in its less extreme form: the doctrine, namely, that 
there is no effictent causality in the material universe ;' for on his 


1 For analysis of Occasionalism, cf. Ontology, § 105. 
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theory this universe is only a system of ‘ideas’? which are but 
‘“symbols” and “occasions” of the activities of created spirits 
and the Divine Spirit. 


But some of his critics think that his theory cannot be successfully 
refuted by any line of argument directly based on analysis of the data of our 
experience: that it can be effectively disproved only by an argumentum ad 
hominem showing that the theory is incompatible with the attributes of 
Wisdom and Veracity which Berkeley, as a Theist, admits and defends in 
the Deity. Thus Maher writes!: “We have never seen any experiential 
argument which, strictly speaking, disproves the hypothesis of hyperphysical 
Idealism. God, without the intervention of a material world, could potentza 
absoluta immediately produce in men’s minds states like those which they 
experience in the present order. The only demonstrative argument against 
the Theistic Immaterialist is, that such a hypothesis is in conflict with the 
attribute of veracity which he must ascribe to the Deity. God could not be 
the author of such a fraud.” And we find, among many scholastic writers, 
Jeanniére, for instance, relying on an appeal to the Divine Wisdom and 
Veracity against Berkeley. 

Now, of course God could fofentia absoluta produce our actual experi- 
ence without a material universe ; and of course, also, He could not be the 
author of such a fraud. But Berkeley’s contention is that there is no fraud ; 
that the plain man’s belief in the aésolute existence of a material universe 
apart from all perception (if indeed the plain man really entertains such a 
belief: for Berkeley contends that it is the imperfect reflection of philosophers, 
mistaking mental abstractions and figments for realities, that is responsible for 
such belief) can be seen by mature reflection to have been groundless. And 
he can, moreover, point out that realist defenders of the theory of mediate 
perception themselves hold the plain man to be wrong, mistaken, deceived, if 
he believes (as he does) that the z#zmedzate object of his awareness is external 
material yeality (since on their theory it is a mental state) ; and that they do 
not see in this anything inconsistent with the Divine Wisdom or Veracity. If 
then, he might urge, a little further and deeper reflection can convince us (as 
he himself contends that it can and ought to convince us) that the proper 
inference from these consciously perceived states or objects, which we call 
sense qualities, is not to the existence of a (superfluous and self-contradictory) 
material reality existing independently of mind, but directly to the existence 
of an Eternal, Intelligent, Divine Being, how can this conclusion,—which 
does not run so much more counter to the supposed common belief of the 
plain man than does the position of the representationist,—be fairly accused 
of derogating from the Divine Wisdom and Veracity, or of making the Divine 
Being the author of a fraud,—since the illusion of the supposed common 
belief is, at all events, in neither case an zzvznc7dle illusion? To meet this 
retort the realist defenders of mediate perception must show (a) that on this 
theory the plain man is not deceived as to what he perceives, but only as to 


! Psychology, p. 109, n. 6. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 104-3: ‘‘ Causa impressionum extensionis non est Deus”. Cf. 
supra, § III. 
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how he perceives, and this not invincibly ; and (4) that on Berkeley’s theory 
he would be zuzvincidly deceived in regard to the very nature of wat he 
perceives. It is only by analysis of the experienced facts of perception he 
can hope to establish the former point; and he really cannot establish the 
latter—except indeed by showing, on other grounds revealed by a similar 
analysis, that Berkeley’s theory is fa/se. For if the only possible refutation 
of the theory lay in the contention that it makes God the author of a de- 
ception, in other words, if no exception can be taken to, or no defect found 
in, the theory itself,—i.e. in its interpretation of experienced facts, in its 
principles, and its deduction from these principles,—then this admitted in- 
trinsic soundness of the theory would co ¢fso prove the plain man’s illusion 
to be mot tmvincible, and would thereby show that the Divine Veracity is 
not really touched by the theory. We prefer, therefore, not to rely on the 
argument from the Divine Attributes, but rather to test Berkeley’s theory by 
facing it with the ultimate facts of consciousness, by examining its interpreta- 
tion of these, and analysing its assumptions in the light of them. 


Fourthly, Berkeley’s attempt to reach rational certitude of 
the existence of an Eternal, Divine Spirit, from the supposed 
essentially mind-dependent nature of the sense qualities, is a 
failure; and thus, despite his intentions, his theory points to- 
wards agnosticism and subjectivism. Beyond the aspects of it 
we have just examined there lies this larger issue, which we can 
best approach by asking the question: Ifthe material universe is 
for each individual perceiving mind simply a system of ideas in 
this mind, what becomes of the universe when it is not being 
actually perceived by this individual mind? Here Berkeley has 
not, perhaps, made his position as clear as one might desire. 
Either there are as many “material” or ‘ sensible” universes as 
there are minds, or there is only one “ material” universe appre- 
hended in common, more or less fully from case to case, by all 
minds. The first alternative would follow if the esse of a sense 
quality consisted in its perception by the zxdividual mind: there 
would be as many similar sense qualities, and similar systems or 
“universes” of sense qualities, as distinct individua] minds; and 
the reality of each such universe would be measured by, and 
dependent on, and co-extensive with, the ever-changing actual 
content of the individual’s consciousness : the general similarity 
of the conscious sense experiences of all human minds being the 
result of a Divinely established harmony between these minds, 
and of the similarity of the “ideas” placed in them by the 
Divine agency. In the second alternative the one universe or 
system of “ideas” or sense qualities would be contemplated in 
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varying degrees by all created minds,’ so that when any one 
individual mind ceases to be actually and consciously perceptive 
the system ceases to exist relatively to it, but not absolutely, for 
it is still being perceived by other created minds. In that case 
the esse of a sense quality does not consist in its being perceived 
by any particular mind: it has, after all, an esse or reality which 
is independent of its being perceived by this or that particular 
mind. But whether we adopt the alternative of one sense uni- 
verse, or as many as there are created minds, the question still 
remains: If there were no human mind, or if all human minds 
were conceived to be non-existent, to cease to exist, would there 
be still a “ material” or “sense” universe? 

Berkeley says of “all the choir of heaven and furniture of 
earth” that “so long as they are not actually perceived by me, 
or do not exist in my mind or that of any other created spirit, 
they must either have no existence at all, or subsist in the mind 
of some Eternal Spirit”. And again, “I conclude, not that 
they have no real existence, but that, seeing they depend not on 
my thought, and have an existence distinct from being perceived 
by me, ¢here must be some other mind wherein they exist”.* 
Hence he proves the existence of God to his own satisfaction, 
“from the bare ertstence of the sensible world,” in this wise: 
“ Sensible things do really exist ; and, tf they really exist, they are 
necessarily perceived by an infinite mind: therefore there ts an in- 
jinite mind, or God” .* Now these passages seem to imply the 
Ontologism of Malebranche, that ‘‘we see all things in God”. 
Berkeley, however, distinguishing between “ideas” and “ arche- 
types” of ideas,® repudiates this ontologistic interpretation of 
his position.® If, therefore, we accept his disclaimer, he must 
mean that the “ideas” which we see are creations according to 


1 Does this involve a real difficulty against the distinct individual reality of each 
created mind? When the ‘ideas’ or sense qualities are said to be ‘“‘in”’ each, or 
‘“‘ present to” each, these phrases have, of course, no spatial signification : space is, 
for Berkeley, one of the “ideas” or sense qualities. But how one and the same 
system of “ideas”’ could be dependent for its reali.y on its being perceived by 
distinct minds is not very clear. 

2 Principles, etc., § 6, p. 32. 5 Second Dialogue, etc., p. 64. 

4 Ibid., p. 65. 

5 No idea or archetype of an idea can exist otherwise than in a mind.’’— 
Second Dialogue, etc., p. 66. ‘ These ideas or things perceived by me, either them- 
selves or their archetypes, exist independently of my mind.’’—Jbid., p. 68. 

5“ Mark it well; I do not say, I see things by perceiving that which represents 
them in the intelligible Substance of God.” —Jbid., p. 69. 
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the Divine Archetypes, that they are created by God, but are by 
their nature dependent for their reality on their perception by 
created minds. While created minds exist, God, of course, 
sees in these minds the created “ideas’’ which constitute the 
““material” or ‘sensible’ universe. Therefore, were created 
minds non-existent, or did they cease to exist, this universe 
must likewise be non-existent or cease to exist: there would 
remain only the fosszbclity of them in the Archetype Ideas in 
the Divine Mind,—7/ such a Mind could be proved to exist. 

But ‘from the bare erzstence of the sensible world,” or 
system of perceived sense qualities, we cannot infer the existence 
of a Divine, Eternal Spirit merely on the ground that if no finite, 
human mind existed, the system of sense qualities would continue 
to exist (and require a Divine Mind in which to exist): for if these 
are dependent on human minds they cease to exist with the ces- 
sation of such minds,—and we can neither know of, nor speculate 
about, any “archetypes” whatsoever, until we have proved other- 
wese the existence of God.' 


But perhaps the desired inference can be made on another and distinct 
ground, on the ground, namely, that the system of perceived sense qualities 
demands an adequate cause, and that the only adequate cause of them is 
the Divine, Eternal, Self-Existent Being? Undoubtedly ; but such inference 
cannot proceed “from the bare exzstenmce of the sensible world” directly 
to the Divine Being, in the way in which Berkeley has it. From a con- 
sideration of the za¢ure of the “sensible world,” and also of our perceiving 
and thinking minds, as contingent, caused, mutable, finite realities, we can 
infer the existence of a Necessary, Eternal, Self-Existent First Cause. But 
Berkeley’s direct inference, by way of causality, “from the bare exzstence of 
the sensible world” to the Divine Being, assumes (1) that the sensible world 
is merely a system of ideas or phenomena in our human minds, and (2) that 
this system of ideas or phenomena cannot be caused by a universe of extra- 
mental, material substances endowed with material qualities, forces, and 
energies. But the perceptionist repudiates the former assumption (so that 
for him the latter does not arise); and the representationist repudiates at 
least the latter assumption; and Berkeley’s attempt to vindicate both as- 
sumptions amounts ultimately to this, that the notion of a reality which is 
neither a knowing, perceiving reality (“ Mind,” “Spirit,” essentially “con- 
scious,” “perceptive,” “cognitive”) or a known, percetved reality (“ Idea,” 
“essentially mind-dependent,” whose very esse or reality is being 77, or pre- 
sent to, and apprehended by, Mind or Spirit) zs sedf-contradictory.”’ Now 


1Cf. Ontology, §§ 18, 19. 
2 This idealist principle is sometimes called ‘the principle of immanence”. Cf, 
JEANNIERE, op. cit., pp. 444-0, 
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this contention, which is at the very basis of a// idealism, whether monistic 
or theistic, w7// nol stand the test of analysis. 

Its plausibility lies in the fact that it is a misconception of a very pro- 
found truth, the truth, namely, that the whole knowable or intelligible uni- 
verse which falls within human cognitive experience can be proved to be 
de facto dependent, for its reality, and therefore also for its intelligibility, on 
an Eternal, Divine Mind. Not that there is anything self-contradictory in 
thinking of an unconscious, inanimate, material universe having a real, extra- 
mental existence independently of our cognition of it: we can without any 
self-contradiction think of such an extramentally real material universe, just 
as we can likewise think of our own minds and other minds really existing 
even when they are neither consciously thinking nor being thought of by any 
human mind. But, when we reflect on the za¢ure of our minds, and of the 
universe of their direct experience, we can prove from the character of these, 
as caused and contingent realities, the existence of a Necessary, Self-Existing 
Divine Being. Then we can understand not only that their actwal reality 
depends on Him as Creator and Conserver, but also that their zztellig¢bility 
depends on Him as their /u/elligent Exemplar or Prototype. Thus we see 
that if there are realities which can and do exist independently of their being 
actually perceived or known by human minds,—as, for instance, the material 
universe, and indeed human minds themselves,—and which therefore do not 
depend on human minds either for their reality or for their intelligibility, 
these realities must have their being from an Intelligent First Cause, in 
Whose Mind, therefore, all material (and all created) reality is ideally re- 
presented in Eternal Divine Exemplars. It is only, however, when we have 
thus proved that their contingent actuality implies and depends on the existence 
of a Divine Creating Intelligence, that we can see it to be—not, indeed, self- 
contradictory, but—erroneous to conceive material reality as existing and as 
not being known by any mind: for we then know that whether it is actually 
perceived or not by human minds it is eternally known by the Divine Mind ; 
and, further, that its intelligibility for human minds lies in the fact that both 
the material universe and human minds are creatures which, according to the 
measure of their finite natures, are intelligible expressions of the Divine 
Essence as Exemplar and Prototype of all created or finite reality. 

Now idealism may be said to have stumbled accidentally on this truth ; 
for the idealist, while grasping the substance of it, wholly misconceives the 
way in which the human mind can legitimately attain to it. For the idealist’s 
contention is that all reality, essentially and as such, involves its de/2g actually 
known by some mind, its being an object apprehended by some mind, its 
being thus dependent by way of knowledge on some mind :! so that if it be 
not considered essential to material reality to be known by, and essentially 
dependent on, zvdividwal human minds, then there must be some Mind co- 
existent with it, which knows it: whether we conceive this Mind as zzmanent 
in our minds and their objects, z.e. pantheistically, with Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, etc., and human minds and material nature as manifestations of it ; 
or as transcendent, t.e. theistically, with Berkeley, and finite minds and their 


1“ Knower and known form an inseparable unity, and... therefore, any 
reality which is not itself a knower, or the knowing of a knower, presupposes a 
mind which knows it.”—PRICHARD, op. cit., p. 116, interpreting Kant’s position. 
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objects as creations of this Transcendent Divine Mind. In other words, 
idealists contend that deimg real essentially implies decug known, and that 
this is self-evident: so that if the material universe has a reality indepen- 
dent of finite human minds, and could have existed before there were any 
human minds to perceive it, then there must evédently be a Universal, or 
All-embracing, Eternal Mind, Whose knowledge of it is essential to its 
reality. 

The simple reply to all this is that deg real is not evidently synony- 
mous with deizg known; that it is not at all self-evident that the former 
implies the latter. Rather what is evident in regard to the knowledge which 
the Auman mind has of reality is that this knowledge presupposes the in- 
dependent reality of its object, ¢.e. presupposes that the reality which is known 
is not dependent for its reality on our knowing it. Even realities which are 
dependent for their being on our minds are not dependent for this being on 
our minds as knowing them.’ Next, if there be a Mind other than human 
minds, we must conceive Its knowing after the analogy of our own knowing ; 
and if it be contended that reality as such is essentially dependent on It, the 
essential dependence must be other than that of de/ng known, for the know- 
ing of such a Mind must likewise, if considered merely as knowing, pre- 
suppose the known reality as being real independently of its being known ; 
nor can the existence of such a Mind be inferred from the not merely gra- 
tuitous but erroneous assumption that reality, essentially and as such, evi- 
dently involves de77g known. The existence of such a Mind must, therefore, 
be proved in some other and legitimate way, if at all. 

Individual human minds are obviously finite, and the existence of each,— 
at least, its individual self-conscious existence,—has had a beginning. Con- 
sidering, therefore, the relation of the perceived and known material universe 
to those minds, we can see that if the reality of this material universe does not 
essentially involve its being known by them, this assertion of science is quite 
intelligible : that there was a time when the material universe really existed, 
and when human beings or human minds did not as yet exist to perceive or 
know it. But the idealist cannot so easily give an intelligible interpretation 
of the assertion. Can fe intelligibly “talk of a time a long way back in the 
process of evolution, when consciousness as yet was not” ?” ‘Mr. Spencer 
thinks the idealist has no right so to speak, Mr. Sully thinks he has.”* Mr. 
Balfour also agrees with Spencer in subscribing to “the assertion, that ‘if 
idealism is true, then evolution is a dream’. For evolution [and physical 
science, apart from any theory of evolution] supposes a . . . period during 
which there was no consciousness in the universe. Such a universe, as an 
existence, cannot have been ideal, and cannot be affirmed now by the idealist : 
for it would once have been a universe out of all human thought, which Mr. 


LCf. supra, §§ 101, 102. PRICHARD, op. cit., p. 11g: “ We should say that 
an act of thinking presupposes a mind which thinks. We should, however, natur- 
ally deny that an act of thinking or knowing, in order to be, presupposes that it is 
known eithér by the thinker whose act it is, or by any other mind. In other words, 
we should say that knowing presuppcses a mind, not as something which knows the 
knowing, but as something which does the knowing.” 

2 RickaBy, First Principles, p. 269. 8 Ibid. 
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Bain, on his principles, rightly concludes to be a ‘manifest contradiction ’.” 
Such hesitations and uncertainties at least show it to be very far indeed from — 
self-evident that the existence of a reality, as such, essentially implies either 
its being known by /zman minds, or by some other Mind. The existence 
of a material universe antecedently to the existence of human minds, cannot, 
of course, be consistently asserted by the idealist unless he holds that besides 
human minds there exists some other Mind by which it was then known.* 
But, as we saw, he cannot infer the existence of any other Mind “from the 
bare exdstence of the sensible world” through the unproven assumption that, 
since it is manifestly not produced by and dependent on individual human 
minds, its mere reality implies its being essentially an object of the thought 
or knowledge of some other Mind. 

Hence he is still face to face merely with the two sets of data, namely, 
(1) human minds, and (2) their immediate objects, the material universe. If 
he is to infer the existence of an Eternal Mind from them, it is not by con- 
sidering the mere existence of the material universe as a reality and claiming 
that as such it essentially implies dezzg known by such a Mind. It is, rather, 
by considering the za¢ure of human minds and material things that we can 
prove the existence of a Necessary, Intelligent First Cause. We can, for 
instance, argue on the following lines: If the material universe existed ante- 
cedently to human minds, and if these originated in it, they cannot have 
originated from it. Nor can they have been always in it in a potential or 
unconscious condition, and have been gradually evolved from it. For they 
are realities of a higher order than matter. Hence they must have been 
‘introduced at some time or other into”? the material universe, which is ‘‘ of 
a wholly different order” * from them. Human minds and material things 


1RickaBy, First Principles, p. 282. 

2 For the individual idealist, time is, of course, like space and the sense qualities, 
a mind-dependent entity, or, as Berkeley would describe it, an ‘‘idea’’. Butif time 
is only an idea placed in human minds by the Divine Spirit, and having its eternal 
Exemplar in the Divine Spirit, another problem for Berkeley must be this,—Is time 
also a veal mode of the veal existence of human spirits, or does it only affect the 
‘‘notion”’ or ‘‘ knowledge’’ we have of them? And if the latter be the case,—as 
Berkeley’s principles demand,—does it not turn out after all that we know minds or 
spirits (including our own mind) enly as they appear, and not as they really are ? 

3 PRICHARD, Of. cit., p. 127. The author rejects such ‘‘introduction”’ as im- 
possible. Observing that realism implies “ not that the existence of the physical 
world is prior to the existence of a mind, but only that it is prior to a mind’s actual 
knowledge of the world” (ibid., p. 128), he himself adopts the view that there must 
always have pre-existed, with the physical universe, ‘‘a mind or minds”’ capable of 
becoming actually “‘conscious”’ or ‘‘ knowing’’. ‘A mind cannot be the product 
of anything or, at any rate, of anything but a mind. . . . In other words, knowing 
implies the ultimate and unoriginated existence of beings possessed of the capacity 
to know ” (ibid., pp. 127, 128). But the view to which he thus briefly suggests his 
adherence is not only less preferable than the doctrine of creation, which he refuses 
to consider, but is rationally indefensible and metaphysically impossible. For it 
assumes human minds to be wncaused, to have an “ ultimate or unoriginated exist- 
ence,”’ or at least to have been produced by, or evolved from, such uncaused beings 
endowed with a “capacity to know’’; and this involves the self-contradictory 
notions of (a) beings that would be necessarily existent and uncaused and eternal, 
yet finite and imperfect, of (b) a plurality of such beings, and of (c) the universe 
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being, moreover, both alike con¢ingent realities, imply the existence of a 
Necessary First Cause, capable of producing them from nothingness, z.e. an 
Intelligent, Eternal, Infinite Creator. Thus we see that the universe of mind 
and matter, the universe of direct human experience, implies an Eternal 
Mind, not formally as £xowzng, but formally as causing or creating, and con- 
serving this universe. 

Having reached this conclusion, scholastics then see that the universe as 
actual has an essential relation of dependence on the Divine Mind as Crea- 
tive; and that as intelligible, as possible, it has likewise an essential relation 
of dependence on the Divine Mind as Jnéelligent, z.e. that its being Anowable 
and actually known, its relation to Mind as knowing, its ontological truth, is 
an essential or transcendental attribute of all reality: Omne Ens est Verum : 
Ens et Verum convertuntur Hence we find’ scholastic writers, as for in- 
stance, Cardinal Zigliara, recognizing, in their criticisms of the monistic ideal- 
ism of Fichte and Schelling, that these authors are right in maintaining the 
essential priority of Mind, though wrong both in the method whereby they 
think we attain to knowledge of such a mind and in their interpretation of 
the relation of this Mind to the universe of direct human experience.” 


itself as a collection of such beings. But there is a more obvious metaphysical im- 
possibility in the contention that the grade of actual being or perfection represented 
by actually conscious, perceiving and knowing minds, can have been produced by, 
or evolved from, and is adequately accounted for by, the lower and less perfect grade 
of reality represented by beings supposed to be only capable of, or endowed with 
the capacity of, knowing. For the actual is more perfect than the merely potential : 
it cannot be adequately explained by the potential: the potential as such cannot 
actualize itself: in the real or ontological order the actual must, by metaphysical 
necessity, precede the potential. Cf. Ontology, chap. ii., especially §§ 9 and ro. 

LCF. Ontology, §§ 41-2; 18-20. The scholastic thesis that ‘‘ ontological truth,”’ 
—or relation, as object, to the Divine Intellect as knowing,—is essential to all 
reality, presupposes as proved the existence of an Eternal Omniscient Intellect. It 
is not directly derivable from the mere consideration of reality as such. ‘ Reality ” 
is not one of those relative terms which essentially involve in their import and de- 
finition a relation to something else. Cf. PRicHARD, op. cit., pp. 132-3: ‘‘If we 
consider what we mean by ‘a reality,’ we find that we mean by it something that 
is not correlative to a mind knowing it. It does not mean something the thought 
of which disappears with the thought of a mind actually knowing it, but something 
which, though it can be known by a mind, need not be actually known by a mind.” 

2Cf. ZicL1aRA, Summa Philosophica, ii., Psychologia (27), vii.: ‘‘ Si quis recte 
animadverterit, in exposita doctrina Fichtii latet implicite sed aperte hoc princi- 
pium: Omnia quae sunt aut esse possunt in rerum natura continentur necessario 
in subjecto cogitante, seu intellectu intelligente, qui proinde non se habet ad intel- 
ligibile in tota sua latitudine ut patiens, sed ut forma omnium in ordine intelligi- 
bili, ut principium efficiens in ordine reali entium quae ab ipso sunt diversa, Et 
hoc principium est verissimum et concedendum est. Non enim concipi possunt ob- 
jecta quaecunque realia, ut distincta ab intellectu, nisi antea ponantur existentia in 
ordine intelligibili seu ut ideae; nihil autem potest existere in ordine intelligibili 
nisi in intellectu.—In quo ergo fallitur Fichte? In designatione subjecti cogitantis, 
seu intellectus praecontinentis et efficientis intelligibilia ; nam ponit illum intellec- 
tum esse 7d ego humanum, cum quo simul identificat non-ego, atque proinde panthe- 
ismum psycho-egoisticum concludit. In hoc errat vehementer. . . .” 

Similarly, criticizing Schelling’s theory, he writes (ibid., ix.): ‘* Videre ex se 
lector potest Schellingii principium esse illud ipsum quod in doctrina Fichtii latere 
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We see, then, that Berkeley fails to establish a reasoned 
human certitude of the existence of a Divine, Eternal Spirit from 
consideration of the sense qualities as a special kind of reality, 
inasmuch as he fails to prove his contention that their extra- 
mental existence in a material universe is self-contradictory. 
Secondly, we see that the attempt to establish such certitude by 
the contention that reality essentially and as such implies a 
knower, that a// reality is or implies “percipz,” likewise fails, 
inasmuch as this also is an unproven postulate so long as the 
existence of a Divine, Eternal Mind is not independently estab- 
lished; though, of course, when we know otherwise that such a 
Mind exists we can see that all finite, created reality is de facto 
essentially dependent on that Mind,—dependent for its actuality 
on that Mind as Creative, and for its ¢xtelligibility on that Mind 
as Knowing or Intelligent. Finally, when Berkeley contends 
that every reality must be either a “ Mind” (“knowing,” “ per- 
cipere”) or an “Idea” (‘‘ percipt,” “ mind-dependent ”), we see 
that his explanation of our knowledge of ‘‘ minds” is no less un- 
satisfactory than his explanation of the nature of what he calls 
“ideas”. For if he were consistent he should hold that our veal 
and genuine knowledge of “minds,” even of our own mind, 
reaches not to these minds as they really are in themselves, but 
only to ‘“‘ notions” which, as objects of individual awareness, are 
at most symbols of unknowable realities lying beyond conscious- 
ness: which is subjective or phenomenist idealism. 

124. PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND THE SENSE QUALITIES. PRE- 
SUPPOSITIONS OF SCIENTIFIC THEORIES. PHYSICAL REALISM.— 
We have seen (121, 123) that while the primary qualities are no 
less relative to the perceiver than the secondary, it is impossible 
to regard either class of qualities as mere states of consciousness, 
mere phases or modes of the individual perceiving mind. Now 
some have thought to find a wa media between the idealist posi- 
tion on the one hand, and that of intuitive or perceptionist realism 
on the other, by defending the view that the sense qualities are 
neither conscious states nor modes of the external universe, but 


diximus, nempe: Necesse est ut ideale et reale ad unum principium revocentur, 
quod utrumque explicet et utriusque sit ultima ratio. Hoc principium repeto esse 
verissimum, imo fundamentum, quo tota nititur, quo tota niti debet philosophia ; 
quia necesse omnino est ut reale (natura finita) praecedatur ab ideali; ideale autem 
non potest ultimatim esse nisi in intellectu improducto, per se existente et aeterno, 
qui solus sit realitas praecedens meram idealitatem, atque ideo non solum cognoscat 
sed efficiat intelligibile ipsum seu ideale.” 
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modes or states of the perceiver’s organism.! This theory is 
known as Physical Realism. Owing to its unquestioning accept- 
ance of external reality as conceived and interpreted by scientists 
in modern physical theories, it is favoured by many scientists who, 
while rejecting intuitive realism, do not care to commit them- 
selves to idealism. As a peculiar form of representationism it 
deserves attention both for its application of the principle of 
“inference by similarity,” and for the opportunity it offers of 
examining the presuppositions and assumptions common to itself 
and to the current conceptions and theories of Physical Science. 
Its line of reasoning is somewhat like this: Science, which is 
“knowledge at its best,” * assures us of the real nature of external 
qualities or objects. Since nothing external can be immediately 
apprehended, but only inferred (by the principle of similarity) 
from data that are internal, we can ascertain the real nature of 
these latter data only by asking ourselves from what kind of 
data can we have inferred the objects which science assures us to 
be externally real. Such data must, on the one hand, be zzternal 
(for the internal alone can be immediately apprehended) ; but they 
must, on the other hand, be physical, z.e. of the same order as 
the objects inferred by science and indicated by it as externally 
real: they cannot be merely psychic states, for psychic states 
could not be like external physical objects. Therefore the data 
in question must be really states of the perceiver’s brain, nervous 
system, and sense organs. But the only objects which science 
assures us to be externally real are the (inferentially perceptible) 
extension, volume, shape, motion, etc., which are like their in- 
ternal sensible correlates, and such transcendentally inferred 
imperceptible modes of the former as e.g. corpuscles, undulations 
of zther, etc. :* which imperceptible modes correspond externally 
to the internal secondary qualities. And the reason why the 
former externals are like their internal correlates, and the latter 
unlike theirs, must be because the perceiver’s sense organon is so 
constituted that it is capable of assuming in itself, and presenting 
to consciousness, states szmz/ar to the primary externals under 


1 For example, the hot felt and the white seen are produced by external objects 
and are apprehended by internal sensations of touch and vision, but are themselves 
respectively the tactile and the optic nerves sensibly affected in the manner appre- 
hended as hot and white.”—Casr, Physical Realism (London, Longmans, 1888), p. 
25. ‘The hot felt is the tactile nerves heated, the white seen is the optic nerves 
so coloured.” —Ibid., p. 24. 

Ose, (iHltteny \Ots BYP 3 Tbid., pp. 34-5. 
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the influence of the latter, whereas it can assume and present to 
consciousness under the influence of the secondary externals only 
states dissimilar to these.* 

Unfortunately, however, for this theory, there are no really 
sufficient grounds for holding that the external causes of the in- 
ternal organic states called “ primary qualities” are /zke these 
qualities, while the external causes of the internal organic states 
called “ secondary qualities” are mot /ike these latter: that “for 
instance, external motion is like sensible motion, but external 
heat is an imperceptible mode of motion while sensible heat is 
not sensibly a motion at all”.? 

For if the immediate datum or object of sense awareness is 
always only an internal organic condition of the perceiver’s 
own sense organon (¢.e. the sexsorzum or external sense organ, 
the brain, and the nervous system), and if what is external is 
known only by being inferred from this, then when we see a 
moving train or feel a shower of hailstones the only reason we 
have for inferring that the real “external motion” of the train 
or of the hailstones is like the “sensible motion,’—z.e. the motion 
which is the direct object of our awareness and which on this 
theory is always a nerve motion (though it appears to conscious- 
ness certainly not as a nerve motion but as a train or hailstone 
motion),—is the reason contained in the principle that the effect 
must resemble its cause. In other words, the inferred external 
cause must resemble the internal, sensible appearance which is 
its effect. But the internal, sensible appearance is an immediately 
apprehended nerve motion or organic condition appearing as an 
external train or hailstone motion. Therefore the vea/ external 
train or hailstone motion must resemble the internally apparent 
train or hailstone motion which is really the nerve motion or 
organic condition immediately apprehended. 

But whatever force there is in this presentation of the matter, 
it applies equally to the secondary qualities such as heat. Ac- 
cording to the theory, “sensible heat is not sensibly a motion at 
all”: that is, what we are immediately aware of in perceiving 
heat, and what is therefore an organic condition of our own 
nerves, is a conscious datum in no way resembling the conscious 
datum which is present in eg. our vision of a moving train or 
our tactual perception of the moving razor in shaving: the im- 
mediate data of our awareness in these two cases being likewise 


1 Op. cit., pp. 23, 26. 2 Ibid., p. 26. 
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organic conditions of our own nerves. But if we infer from these 
latter organic conditions (about the real nature of which scientists 
know comparatively little; but about which we all know that 
they reveal, or appear as, train motions and razor motions re- 
spectively), that their external causes are real motions similar 
to the internal appearances assumed by the organic conditions 
themselves, surely we can and must infer from the consciously 
different organic condition which is “sensible heat” that its ex- 
ternal cause and counterpart, vz. “external heat” as a quality of 
the external world, is something different from the ‘‘ external 
motion” which is the supposed cause of the “sensible motion,” 
rather than that “external heat is an cimperceptible mode cf [ex- 
ternal] motion” 

The author’s reason for the latter inference is “ because, though 
at first sight sensible heat would demand a similar external ob- 
ject, when all the facts of sensible heat are accumulated they are 
found to be the kind of facts that are only produced by motion”. 
So “sensible heat,” which is admitted to be “not sensibly a 
motion at all,” can be shown by “corpuscular science”? to be 
producible only by the influence exerted on our organism by an 
insensible mode of insensible external motion,*—z.e. by a some- 
thing about the nature and modes of which we can know only 
what we infer, by the law of similarity, from “sensible motion,” 
which sensible motion, whatever it really be,‘ is admittedly wholly 
unlike “sensible heat”? But no Science, corpuscular or otherwise, 
has achieved any such feat.’ 

Nor is the reason alleged for the contention (attributed to 
Science ®) that ‘external, insensible objects” resemble internal 
sensible objects in “primary qualities” but not in “ secondary 
qualities,” and that, “as they are in external nature,” ’ the latter 
are “insensible modes’”’® of the former,—as sound as it is plaus- 
ible. It runs as follows:* The ‘sensible effect,” ze. that of which 
we are directly aware in perception, is the result of two causes, 
the “external world” and the ‘nervous system,” the latter re- 
ceiving the influence of the former “according to its suscepti- 
bility”: a principle which we have already recognized (121); 

1 Of. cit., p. 26,—italics ours. 

Cf. 101d., Ps 23- 3 Tbid., pp. 23, 31-2. 

4 On the author’s hypothesis it is really an internal nerve motion, appearing as 
an external spatial motion of bodies. 


5 Cf. supra, § 112. SV btd.) Ds 23. “Ibid, 
8 Ibid. PLOT.) Pa 30s 
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though we should say rather that the whole external perception 
process is the result of two causes, (a) the external world, and (4) 
the complex self-cause, at once conscious and organic. But mark 
the author’s application of the principle, Quzdguid recipitur, ad 
modum rectpientis recipitur: “The nervous system is far more 
susceptible of similar effects from primary than from secondary 
qualities. It is more capable of reflecting the waves of the sea 
than the undulations of the zther.”* Hence “ sense sometimes 
presents motion as motion, but cannot help presenting the hot, 
the red, etc., as heterogeneous to motion, because of the structure 
of the sensory nerves; [but] science, by comparing sensible 
motion with the sensible facts of the hot, the red, etc., infers that 
the external cause of the latter is really a mode of motion”’.” 
Now this claim on behalf of Science, to have established a similarity 
of external primary qualities to their supposed internal sense 
correlates, and a dissimilarity of external secondary qualities to 
theirs, is no better than a fetztio principiz. For Science must 
start from what we are directly aware of.’ If, therefore, what 
we are directly aware of when perceiving “‘the waves of the sea ” 
be a physical motion or condition of our nervous system, and if 
science assumes the right of inferring that because this sensible, 
nervous motion or condition appears as motion of “ the waves of 
the sea,” therefore the real and external (and, on this theory, “in- 
sensible” though “inferentially perceptible”) motion of “the 
waves of the sea”’ is /7ke the appearance assumed by the nervous 
motion or condition, how can it consistently refuse to infer that 
the real, external, “insensible”” correlate of the internal, ‘“ sen- 
sible” nerve motion or condition which appears as heat is also 
“ike this latter appearance? As a matter of fact there is no 
ground for supposing that the perceiver’s nervous system (in 
Physical Realism), or the perceiver’s mind or consciousness (in 
ordinary Representationist Realism), “mirrors” or “reflects” or 
“represents” the zuzferred external qualities of the external 


1 Op. cit., p. 30. The ‘‘ knowledge” which we have of the nervous system is 
of the same order as the knowledge we have of extra-organic matter: its validity, 
therefore, is part of the general problem. 

2Tb1d., Pp. 31. 

° And Epistemology likewise: not from what scientists conclude to be externally 
real (the “ physical objects of science,” or “‘ present objects of scientific knowledge ’’— 
Cask, op. cit., p. 36), nor from the forgotten and unknown “ original data of sense ”’ 
in childhood (zbid., pp. 25, 35, 36), which is not the only alternative, but from the 
‘sensible data”—and all other conscious data (10)—of mature life. Cf, infra, 


Pp- 132, 137. 
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universe more similarly,! so to speak, when these are primary 
or “quantitative” qualities (extension, shape, motion, unity, 
multitude, etc.) than when they are secondary qualities (heat, 
colour, taste, smell, and tactile qualities). 

Physical Realism, therefore, though commendable for its 
assertion, as against Idealism, that the direct objects of our sense 
awareness are physical realities and not ideas or psychic states, 
nevertheless labours under very serious defects, some of which 
are needless concessions to Idealism, while others are peculiar 
to itself. 

The obvious truth that whatever is known in any way, whether 
sensuously or intellectually, must be consciously or cognitively 
(“‘zntentionaliter”’) present to, or one and continuous with, the 
knower, it interprets as implying not indeed that the direct and 
immediate object of awareness must be an idea or psychic state 
of the knower, but that it must be really internal to and really 
one with the knower: that therefore in perception it must be an 
organic condition of the perceiver, since nothing “external” can 
be “immediately perceived”? But it is neither self-evident 
that nothing external can be immediately perceived, nor can we 
admit the assertion that “scientific analysis” has proved the im- 
mediate perception of the external to be impossible.’ If external 
reality, by acting on the perceiver’s sense organs, can efficiently 
influence the conscious, perceptive mind or principle which 
animates those sense organs, to elicit a consciously perceptive 
act, we see no reason for denying that the external cause or 
stimulus can be also the directly apprehended term of this 
perceptive act. 

Of course if the efficient causal influence of the external 
factor be conceived, or rather imagined, as being productive only 
of internal organic or nerve qualities which are imperceptible 
modes of motion in the perceiver’s material organism, then in- 
deed direct conscious or cognitive continuity of the external 
factor with the perceiver’s consciousness would be impossible. 
But in the first place such a narrow and one-sided conception of 
the nature and scope of efficient causal influence is unwarranted 
and erroneous.‘ And in the second place, even if accepted, it 
would not in the least enable us to see why or how we become 


1 That we should rather expect the reverse has not escaped the notice of Idealists. 


Cf. infra, § 125. 
AU bid, DP. 25. 3 bid, 4 Cf. Ontology, § 104, pp. 392-6. 
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consciously aware of our internal nerve conditions or qualities as 
taste, smell, heat, colour, tactual texture or resistance; or as ex- 
tension, volume, magnitude, shape, motion, spatial discontinuity, 
or number. 

This, therefore, is another defect in physical realism. The 
perceiver’s organism is material. The effects supposed to be 
wrought in it by the action of the external world must therefore 
be on this theory the same as the effects wrought on external 
bodies themselves by their own interaction, vzz. primary qualities 
(supposed to be all reducible to modes of motion of a virtually 
or formally extended, atomic or discontinuous, or spatially con- 
tinuous, matter or ether substrate), and secondary qualities 
(supposed to be varieties of this motion), in the internal and 
organic, no less than in the external and extra-organic, domain. 
It does not in the least explain how we come to know any 
qualities of the external material universe to say that we become 
directly aware of what must be really the same classes of quali- 
ties in the zzternal material universe which is our own material 
organism, and infer the former from the latter. For the latter 
qualities, though subjective or internal in the sense of being 
qualities of our organism, are still physical or ertramental, or 
beyond and independent of consciousness.!' To say that we 
immediately apprehend one (extramental) zerve state or condition 
as hot, another as red, another as bitter, another as surface 
extension, another as solidity or volume or shape, another as 
motion, and so on, is to make an ultimate assertion of something 
just as mysterious and incapable of further analysis, and certainly 
no more credible, than the assertion that what we immediately 
apprehend in those various ways are states, conditions, or qualities 
of the external material universe itself. 

If the concretely qualified data or objects of which we become 
directly aware in normal external sense perception are not 
really external, as they are spontaneously judged to be, if they 
are really internal (whether psychic and intramental, or organic 
and physical and extramental), and if “everything external is 
inferred’”’’ from such internal (psychic or organic, immediately 

'The idealist escapes this difficulty by holding that no sense qualities are 
physical, that all are purely mental or psychic. The supporter of ordinary repre- 
sentationist realism escapes it by holding that the internal effects from which he 
infers the external qualities are not merely organic, but are psychic, mental, 


conscious impressions or representations. 
2 Op. cit., p. 28. 
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apprehended objects of awareness), then there is certainly one 
procedure which we are not at liberty to adopt without valid 
justifying reasons, and that is to take ove set of those internal 
“sensible objects” or “data of awareness,” v7z. the so-called 
primary qualities, size and shape, rest and motion, spatial 
continuity and discontinuity or plurality; to infer from these 
the existence of s¢wz/ar qualities in the external domain; to inter- 
pret the external correlates of the other set of direct objects of 
awareness, vzz. the so-called secondary qualities, heat, colour, 
sound, taste, smell, and tactile data, as modes or varieties of the 
external correlates of the former set, ze. as modes of externally 
moving, voluminous or space-filling realities (whether these be 
atoms, electrons, dynamic monads, ether, or what not); and 
thence to conclude that the second set of external correlates, the 
secondary qualities as they are externally, being like the first 
set because interpreted as modes or varieties of these, are unlike 
their own sensible or directly apprehended internal correlates, 
viz. sensibly apprehended heat, colour,! taste, smell, etc. 


1“ Jt is assumed that there is not even plausibility in the supposition of 
continuity or identity between colour proper [i.e. what is present to consciousness 
in perception of colour] and its physical conditions in the way of light vibrations.” 
—PRICHARD, of. cit., p. 87 n. If that which we sensibly apprehend as colour be 
intellectually conceived and interpreted to be merely vibrations or undulations of 
zether in the extramental domain,—and we neither affirm nor deny that extramental 
colour is or involves this: we leave that question to the physicist and the cos- 
mologist ; but if it is so, if extramental colour is rightly conceived and interpreted 
intellectually to be or to involve undulations of zther,—where is the difficulty in 
holding that this same self-identical extramental reality which is intellectually 
conceived as ether undulations is sensibly perceived as the object of awareness 
which we call colour? At all events (assuming the truth of some form of realism) 
this much at least we know about the extramental reality in question, that it is in 
the extramental domain something real which we perceive or apprehend sensibly as 
a colour, as red, or blue, or yellow, etc.; and if perceptionism be true we know 
that if the organic conditions of perception be normal the extramental reality is an 
external or extra-organic reality sensibly apprehended as red, or blue, or yellow, etc. 
How we are to conceive and interpret intellectually the nature of this external 
reality the physicist may undertake to discover, while the epistemologist has to 
scrutinize the presuppositions of the physicist’s hypotheses and methods of induction. 
Cf. Art. “ Appearance and Reality” in the Ivish Ecclesiastical Record, vol. xxiv. 
(Sept. 1908), p. 278, n. 2: ‘It is sometimes contended . . . that the material energy 
or property which we call ‘redness’ cannot in its own external reality (being an 
undulation of the ether) be in any way like ‘ our sensation of redness’. This shows 
a deplorable confusion of sense perception with intellectual conception. ‘The same 
reality which we call ‘redness’ on account of the definite state of sense-consctous- 
ness aroused in us by the vision of it, we call ‘a property of matter,’ an ‘ active 
quality,’ an ‘energy,’ a ‘wave-motion’ on account of the concepts, judgments, 
inferences, theories, formed by our infellects, reflecting on the data which that 


* 
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Yet this is undoubtedly the procedure which has led many 
physical scientists in recent times to build on their perfectly 
legitimate scientific hypotheses regarding the nature of light 
and heat and sound and other physical realities, such as 
chemical, electric and magnetic energies, in the external domain, 
the distinctly philosophical and epistemological theory that this 
domain consists solely of a reality (ther) or realities (atoms, 
electrons, ions, etc.) endowed with the przmary qualities, motion, 
volume, continuity or discontinuity, dimensional limits or figures, 
etc., and that the secondary sense qualities are subjective, internal, 
consciously apprehended effects produced by the primary quali- 
ties and their insensible modes in the perceiver. 

Advocates of this theory must obviously have started by 
assuming either that the primary sense qualities themselves, ze. 
consciously apprehended size, shape, figure, motion, rest, unity 
and number, or else zxzferred similar correlates‘ of these, are real 
and actual characteristics of the external domain of reality. 
Else what value could their hypotheses have as explanations of 
the external domain, since their hypotheses are conceived in 
terms of those primary qualities. But if we immediately ap- 
prehend these as external so do we immediately apprehend the 
secondary qualities as external. And if we know the external 
primary qualities only by inferring them as similar to internal 
directly apprehended correlates, then in the first place it cannot 
be said that we know them better than we know these latter; and 
in the second place we not only can infer, but if we are con- 
sistent we ought to infer, that the external correlates of the 
directly apprehended secondary qualities are likewise similar to 
these. 

It is useless to appeal, with physical realism, to a supposed dif- 
ferent degree of susceptibility of the perceiver’s sense organism, 
reality furnishes to those intellects through the medium of sense-consciousness.”’ 
--Cf. ibid., pp. 278-80. 

1 The physical scientist as such usually commences (without troubling himself 
with any theory of external perception) by taking for granted, like the plain man, 
the external reality of the physical universe and all its sensibly perceived qualities. 
Then, with a view to exploring what some or all of the secondary qualities are ex- 
ternally, ¢.g. what sound, or light, or heat is externally, he procecds to assume that 
they are (insensible) modes of the primary qualities (e.g. that they are vibratory or 
undulatory motions of space-filling atoms or ether, etc.), and to see how his hypo- 
theses will ‘‘work”’ or ‘‘ explain the facts,’-—continuing to assume all the time 
that these primary qualities are really and externally, and for intellect reflecting on 


them, the same as they appear, or similar to what they appear, internally or con- 
sciously to sense. 
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ora difference in the rdle played by the brain and nervous system, 
in affecting the transition from the sensibly conscious data to 
their external correlates, in the two sets of qualities. For since 
the whole sense organon is an extramental, material factor, we 
cannot say that it presents to consciousness ove set of qualities 
as they are—whether in itself or in the extra-organic domain, or 
partly in the one and partly in the other, but in both cases— 
beyond or independently of consctousness, and another set otherwise 
than they are beyond or independently of consciousness. Obviously 
we cannot say this wezthout begging the whole question. And 
moreover, granting the reality of the rdle played by the per- 
ceiver’s sense organon in perception, and the consequent rela- 
tivity of what is perceived through its functioning, this relativity 
must necessarily apply to the primary as well as to the secondary 
qualities, for the primary qualities are also sewse qualities, and 
are apprehended only through the functioning of the various 
sense organs. 


That the external domain of material reality is characterized only by the 
primary qualities, that these are like the correlates of which the perceiver is 
directly conscious, that the secondary qualities are really and externally only 
modes of the primary qualities, and that as such they are unlike the correlates 
which the perceiver directly apprehends as sensible taste, smell, colour, sound, 
etc.—these assertions are not proved, and cannot be proved, by any scientific 
research in the external, physical domain: they are partly assumptions, and 
partly inferences from certain ways of using the assumptions. If the 
scientist assumes that the primary qualities are really and externally that which 
he is directly aware of, or similar to that which he is directly aware of, and if 
he then proceeds to interpret the secondary qualities, as external, in terms of 
the primary, and supposes them to be insensible modes of the primary, he 
will of course have nothing left in the external domain but the primary and 
their insensible modes. But he can accept this position only by gratuitously 
ignoring the fact that he had the same right, and in consistency the same 
duty, to assume that the secondary qualities as objects of direct awareness are 
either themselves external or have similar external correlates, or else by as- 
signing a justifying reason for assuming (cognitive) identity or similarity of the 
external with the consciously apprehended data in the case of the primary 
qualities and not in the case of the secondary qualities: and this difference of 
procedure cannot be justified by any scientific consideration which presup- 
poses and ts dependent on his having made the assumption in the one case 
and not in the other. Furthermore, if he accepts the position, he has to 


1 And it is exclusively considerations of this kind that are urged from the stand- 
point of physical science in favour of the view that only the primary qualities of 
matter are really and externally as they are perceived. Every such consideration is 
a petitio principit. 
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accept a conclusion in regard to the secondary qualities which is the direct reé- 
verse of his assumption in regard to the primary qualities, namely, that what 
corresponds really and externally to the directly apprehended internal 
secondary sense qualities is az/7ke these latter: a conclusion which no con- 
sideration that is based on his actual assumption can justify. 

The secondary qualities, as they exist externally, are qualities of a reality 
which has also the primary qualities of extension and motion. ‘Those second- 
ary qualities have therefore externally a quantitative side. Andi it is perfectly 
legitimate for the physical scientist to conceive and interpret this aspect of 
them in terms of the primary qualities, e.g. of extension and motion. But 
this does not justify either the scientist or the philosopher in concluding thaf, 
externally, they are szeve/y extension and motion, or that they have not, ex- 
ternally, the qualitative differences which sense consciousness detects between 
visual, auditory, gustatory, olfactory, and tactual data. When it is said that 
for science heat, colour, sound, etc., are motions of extended or space-filling 
media (z.e. insensible motions of insensible media, but concezved after the 
analogy of sensible motions of sensible media) ; that therefore they are really 
such and cannot be as they are perceived by sense to be; that as perceived 
by sense they must be only (organic or mental) states of the perceiver,—these 
inferences far outrun their premisses. For if the scientist abstracts from the 
manner in which the secondary qualities appear to sense and conceives them 
after the analogy of the primary qualities (assuming that these vea/ly are as 
they appear to sense),—if in other words he conceives only their quantitative 
or extension-and-motion aspects,—then even if his interpretation of their ex- 
ternal reality or nature be right as far as it goes, even if they are really as he 
conceives them intellectually after the analogy of extension-and-motion, it by 
no means follows that such intellectual conception of them is adequate, that 
they have not also externally the secondary or qualitative aspect which they are 
apprehended by sense as having, or that these secondary, qualitative aspects 
. are only internal states produced in the perceiver by heterogeneous moving 
and space-filling realities.1 On the contrary, if the scientist’s assumption that 
the external primary qualities are intellectually and really, by identity or 
similarity, what they are sensibly apprehended to be, consistency with this 
assumption would demand the same for the external secondary qualities. 

We may be right e.¢. in intellectually conceiving “red” as an insensible 
external zther undulating 482,000,000,000 times per second. But since our 
concepts of ether and undulations are derived from the data directly present 
to sense consciousness in our perceptions of sensibly extended or space-filling 
and sensibly moving matter, or in other words from primary sense qualities 
assumed to be either themselves externally real or to represent szmilar ex- 
ternal realities, and since these concepts are externally valid only on the 
assumption that our perception of extension and motion validly presents or re- 
presents these external primary qualities, it is clear that these concepts, when 
they are used to interpret the external correlate of the “red” which is present 
to consciousness, even though they be proved to be validly applicable to this 
“external red” (or external correlate of what is present to consciousness as 
“‘red),” cannot adequately represent the external reality of “redness,” but only 


‘Cf. Science of Logic, ii., § 228, pp. 127-35; Ontology, § 11, pp. 70-1. 
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the quantitative, zther-and-undulation (or insensible extension-and-motion) 
aspect of it. There is another intellectually conceived aspect of it which we 
have an equal right to regard as externally real, namely, that which is pre- 
sented or represented in the concrete percept, “red,” which is present to our 
visual sense consciousness. For if we hold that sensibly perceived extension 
and motion (from which we derive our concepts of external sther and ex- 
ternal undulations) are externally real, or have externally real correlates 
similar to themselves, we have an equal right to hold that sensibly perceived 
redness (from which we derive our concept of redness as an external quality) 
is itself externally real or has an externally real correlate similar to itself. To 
say, therefore, that because external redness is validly conceived by “ quanti- 
tative” concepts as externally undulating ether, it cannot be also validly con- 
ceived by the “ qualitative” concept which represents it as a something external 
sensibly apprehended as red, is not only to confound abstraction with negation, 
but also to accef¢ the external validity of derivative concepts (ther and un- 
dulations),! and the propriety of their afp/ication to explain the real nature of 
the external reality sensibly apprehended as “red,” and at the same time to 
deny the external validity of the dzrec¢ intellectual concept for which the deriva- 
tive concepts were sdstituted, namely, the intellectual concept of “redness,” 
although this concept has precisely the same claim to external validity as the 
direct concepts of extension and motion from which the concepts of ether and 
undulations were derived. For all three concepts, “extension,” “motion,” 
and ‘‘redness,” are abstracted from specific concrete sense data immediately 
present to sense consciousness with the common characteristic of felt externality. 

It may, perhaps, be true that the external reality of “redness” zzvolves 
insensible zether undulating at a certain rate, and we may perhaps be said to 
know this; but we cannot be said to know that the external reality of redness 
is ‘his alone, or to know the external reality of insensible zether and undula- 
tions de¢ter than we know e.g. a field of poppies to be really external to us and 
to have a characteristic or quality the reality of which consists partly at least 
(whatever be its total reality) in appearing to our sense consciousness in ex- 
ternal perception as “redness”. Yet it is a common procedure with many 
modern writers on sense perception to start from the nature of external 
physical realities as conceived by scientists through such quantitative concepts 
as those of atoms, electrons, zther, undulations, etc., concepts formed from 
the primary sense gualities as present to consciousness, and to infer that be- 
cause the external correlates of the secondary sense qualities present to con- 
sciousness have been interpreted by scientists through such concepts, and 
when so interpreted are of course unlike these secondary or proper sensibles, 
therefore these latter, as perceived, cannot be in the external domain at all, 
but must be merely organic or psychic states of the perceiver. Such writers 
attribute to physical science an achievement of which it is innocent: they 
seem to think that it has made us more certain of the external reality of atoms, 
electrons, zether, undulations, etc., than we are of the external reality of 
sensibly perceived motion, extension, shape, number, etc., from the (primary 
sense) percepts of which those concepts have been formed; and more certain 


17.e, derived from the concepts of extension and motion, which latter concepts 
were in turn abstracted from concrete sensibly apprehended extension and motion. 
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that those concepts, applied to the external correlates of our secondary sensé 
percepts, represent to us faithfully (or even adequately) the nature of the ex- 
ternal correlates of these secondary sense percepts, than we are that those 
external correlates are externally as they are presented in our secondary sense 
percepts and represented by the concepts formed from these. But physical 
science has thrown, and can throw, no such light on the problem of sense 
perception (112). And if by abstracting from what we may call the gzadzta- 
zive aspects of external physical realities, the aspects revealed in the proper or 
secondary sense qualities, and fixing its attention on their gvantc/ative aspects, 
the aspects revealed in the common or primary sense qualities, —because these 
are found more amenable to its exact, quantitative calculations, hypotheses, and 
methods of experiment and verification,'—science has thus achieved notable 
triumphs of discovery which give us ever-increasing power over the manipula- 
tion of physical forces, it is nevertheless the duty of the epistemologist to ex- 
plore the epistemological presuppositions of physical science. It is his duty 
to examine the grounds of the validity of the concepts used by it ; to look into 
its application of these concepts ; to point out especially that its procedure of 
accepting the externality of the common sensibles (and the external validity 
of direct and derivative concepts based on them) and aéstracting from the 
externality of the proper sensibles (and from the external validity of the con- 
cepts based on these), does not at all imply zegatzon of the external validity 
of these latter percepts and concepts, or involve the contention that secondary 
sense qualities and qualitative differences are merely internal states of the 
sentient perceptive subject. It is his duty to show that the transference of 
secondary qualities from the external to the internal domain is by no means 
a proof that these are merely internal, but only a conclusion from the procedure 
of applying ‘‘inference by similarity” to the primary qualities alone and not 
to the secondary, and at the same time mistaking adstraction from what this 
inference would yield concerning the secondary qualities, for ~egatzon of a 
similar external counterpart of these latter ; and to note, finally, that since 
physical science can never hope to show why or how e.g. 482,000,000,000 
vibrations of ether per second produces the internal sensation of “red,” it 
merely hands over this and similar data unexplained to the physiologist or the 
psychologist.” 

If the secondary sense qualities, as they are conceived to be externally 


1Cf. Science of Logic, ii., §§ 243, 246, 224 (pp. 110-12). 

* The sense perception of ‘‘redness,’’ or of any other sense quality, is, of course, 
like the fact of knowledge itself, an ultimate, unanalysable fact which cannot be 
“explained” in terms of anything simpler than itself. Yet some writers seem to 
think that they are called upon to ‘‘ explain”? such facts; and some physical scien- 
tists seem to think that they have ‘‘ explained’”’ “‘ redness ’’ by stating that it is ex- 
ternally a certain rate of undulations of ether, and that it is internally a (psychic or 
organic) state of a certain conscious tone or quality which we feel and name as 
‘*redness,’’ and which is the only internal state that the external rate of zther-un- 
dulation can produce. No scientist has of course ever ‘ explained”’’ why just this 
undulation-rate produces just this definite sort of internal state; nor is any scientist 
called upon to explain what, if it be a fact, is an ultimate fact. Yet some scientists 
appear to think that it is ‘‘ explainable,” and that their theories cannot be held as 
verified so long as they fail to explain it. Cf. passage quoted from Sir John Her- 
schel’s Discourse on Natural Philosophy, apud Case, op, cit., p. 12. 
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by the physical scientist, are unlike what they appear internally, this is merely 
because the scientist has conceived them after the analogy of primary internal 
sense data and their supposed similar external correlates, to which the in- 
ternal secondary qualities consciously bear no resemblance. He has not 
Proved but assumed that there is similarity between the “internal”? and the 
“external,” or the “apparent” and the “real,” in the one case, and dis- 
similarity in the other. If what is external can be known only by inference 
(on the principle of similarity) from the internal, then it is surely an inversion 
of the facts to assume, as Professor Case seems to assume, that we know the 
external better than the internal: that we know what the secondary qualities 
are externally, or as “ physical objects of science,” better than we know what 
they are internally or as “data of sense”! 

For the reasons already given this line of thought is unconvincing. (1) 
It is not proved that the external cannot be immediately perceived. (2) Not 
only for the child? but for the man, not only for the physical scientist but for 
the psychologist and the epistemologist, “ sensible data are the causa cognos- 
cendt” of whatever can be known about the whole material domain, whether 
internal or external. (3) The author nowhere proves those sensible data to 
be states of the nervous system,—and even if he did that would not explain 
our awareness of them, for the possibility of awareness of a state of the self is 
no less mysterious than the possibility of awareness of a state of the non-self. 
(4) Seeing that scientists are supposed on this theory to infer “the physical 
objects of science” from one section of our sensible data by the law of 
‘‘ similarity,” it cannot be maintained that the external reality of these objects 
is ‘better known” than the sensible data from which they are inferred, or 
that we should start from the former in investigating the validity of sense per- 
ception. In modern times many “scientific” theories have been propounded 
concerning the existence and nature of the zther, molecules, atoms, etc. ; 
concerning light, colour, heat, as modes of motion of these entities ; concern- 
ing the interpretation of secondary qualities in the ea¢evnal domain as specific 
varieties of the primary qualities ® ; concerning the reducibility of all gaalztative 
differences in this domain to guwantitative difterences, z.e. to different modes of 
motion of a quantitative, voluminous, extended material substrate, whether 
atomic (discontinuous) or continuous, or in other words to differences of 
primary qualities ; concerning the consequent and necessary banishment of 
the secondary qualities as such to the internal domain of the perceiving sub- 
ject. But surely, when we approach the epistemological problem—What is 
the nature of those data of sense awareness? Are they internal or external ? 
Are they self or non-self? Are they extramental, physical realities, or mind- 
dependent, psychic states ?—it is an inversion of right method to seek the 
solution of this problem by assuming as certain the external reality of those 
qualities, and those alone, which scientists regard as externally real, without 
inquiring into the validity of the presuppositions and processes whereby 
scientists have come to regard them, and them alone, as externally real. 
Some of Professor Case’s criticisms of Idealism are unexceptional, and indeed 
unanswerable. But his own position misconceives the réle of the perceiver’s 
organism in the perceptive process, while his adoption of representationism 


1Cf. op. cit., pp. 27-8, 35-9. 2 Tbid., p. 36. 87 bid., pp. 234) 20 
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and inference by similarity leaves that position exposed to some of the maifi 
difficulties against Idealism itself. It has not been proved, but assumed, by 
representationists that the internal effect of the external quality is the produc- 
tion, in the perceiver, of a directly apprehended datum (organic or psychic) 
similar to itself. May not the effect produced internally by the external 
quality be rather ¢he conscious perception of this latter ttself, as perceptionists 
contend? At all events if the principle of inference by similarity be applied 
at all, it should be applied to perception of secondary no less than of primary 
qualities, unless valid reason be shown for not applying it to the former. And 
so far from such reason having been shown, idealists have not been slow to 
point out that if such inference be not applicable to secondary qualities 
neither can it yield certitude about the external nature of primary qualities, 
and that we should therefore consistently adopt the transfigured or symbolic 
realism of Spencer, or the cosmothetic, hypothetical realism of Kant, or else 
candidly confess with Idealism itself that extramental reality is wholly 
problematic and therefore unknowable. 

Before indicating this historical line of speculation we may here observe 
that if we have dwelt at such length, in the present section, on Physical 
Realism, and on the bearing of current physical theories regarding the external, 
material domain, upon the general problem of sense perception, our object 
has been to counteract the widely prevalent impression that because phy- 
sical theories have wrought such unparalleled achievements in the external 
domain, they have also yielded, in regard to the nature and objects, and the 
scope and limits, of sense perception, certain revolutionary inferences which 
must be accepted without exploring the presuppositions, in regard to percep- 
tion, on which these inferences are based. It is throwing no discredit on 
physical science to say that such an impression is erroneous and mischievous : 
physical science is not accountable for it: it is not entertained by really 
scientific minds : reflecting scientists are aware of the epistemological assump- 
tions underlying their theories, and of the dependence (for validity) of the 
latter upon the former ; and they would be the last to deny to the inquirer 
into the knowledge-value of sense perception the right to explore these per- 
suppositions and thereby to appraise the real knowledge-value of the theories 
based upon them. 


CitAPi RR XTX. 


SUBJECTIVE IDEALISM, INFERENTIAL REALISM, AND INTUITIVE 
REALISM. 


125. IDEALISM AND THE SENSE QUALITIES. ABUSE OF 
“INFERENCE BY SIMILARITY” FROM “ REPRESENTATIONS ”,— 
The general conclusion to be drawn from the two preceding 
sections (123, 124) is that the Aristotelian and scholastic distinc- 
tion between two conditions of sense qualities in the external 
domain, namely, their actwal condition when being actually per- 
ceived, and their potential condition apart from perception (122), 
must not be understood as implying that one set of these 
qualities, the common sensibles, are less relative to the perceiver 
and externally more real apart from perception, than the other 
set, the proper sensibles (123); and much less as implying the 
theory of mediate perception, and this other assertion which is 
intelligible only on this theory, namely, that the external prim- 
ary qualities are /7ke, while the external secondary qualities are 
unlike, our conscious representations of them. 

If we look for the origin, in modern philosophy, of this dis- 
tinction between the primary or quantitative characteristics and 
the secondary or qualitative characteristics of the domain of our 
sense experience; of the notion that externally the former are 
like and the latter unlike our internal representations of them ; 
and of the consequent tendency to regard the secondary or 
qualitative characteristics as belonging exclusively to the 
internal domain of the perceiver,—we shall have to go back 
to Descartes (1596-1650) and his contemporaries.' Without 
dwelling on the devious and doubtful method whereby Descartes 
attained to certitude about any external reality by invoking the 
Divine veracity (100), it will suffice to say that because he had 
“clear and distinct ideas”? of extension and motion and their 
modes, and “obscure and confused” ideas of colour, taste, sound, 
smell, temperature, and tactile qualities, he held the former to 

1 Cf, JEANNIERE, Op. cit., pp. 436-7. 
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be extramentally real,! and the latter to be ertramentally some- 
thing or other, vaguely apprehended as the cause of these ob- 
scure conscious representations. Meanwhile, in England, Francis 
Bacon (1561-1626) had fixed attention on the inductive study 
of the external universe, and Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) 
re-echoed the view of Descartes by teaching that “All the 
qualities called sensible are, in the object which causeth them, 
but so many motions of the matter, by which it presseth on 
our organs diversely”.? He even went farther than Descartes 
by continuing: ‘“ Neither in us that are pressed are they any- 
thing else but divers motions; for motion produceth nothing 
but motion’’.? Such assertions, leaving consciously appre- 
hended qualitative differences unexplained, would not have been 
so confidently made if it had occurred to their author to ask 
himself on what sort of assumptions regarding the scope of con- 
scious perception he knew “ matter” and “‘ motion” and “organs” 
to be not mere conscious states, and yet to cause conscious states 
so entirely unlike them. But Locke (1632-1704), like Descartes, 
did concern himself with the problem of sense perception ; and 
like the latter too, he assumed both that the immediate objects 
of all our knowledge must be ideas, or psychic, conscious states 
of the knowing subject,* and that externally the primary qualities 
are like, and the secondary qualities unlike, our ideas of them. 
Berkeley (1685-1752) pointed out that if we are immediately 
aware only of our own ideas, or psychic or conscious states, and 
that if the nature of what is extramental is known only by in- 
ference, through similarity, from these ideas, we should in con- 
sistency hold that both the primary and the secondary extramental 
correlates are equally like our ideas of them.® Finally Hume 

‘And abstract, three-dimensional extension to be the essence of matter ; extern- 
ally these primary qualities were assuined to resemble the “ clear and distinct ideas ”’ 
which they produced in us, and which were regarded as the immediate objects of 
our awareness. 

2 Leviathan, I., c. 1. 3 Ibid. 

4 Professor CasE thus pithily outlines the persistent progress of this assumption 
in modern philosophy: ‘‘ Psychological idealism began with the supposition of 
Descartes that all the immediate objects of knowledge are ideas. From Descartes 
it passed to Locke and Berkeley. But with Hume it changed its terms from ideas 
to impressions, Kant preferred phenomena, Mill sensations. The most usual terms 
of the present day are sensations, feelings, psychical phenomena, and states of con- 
sciousness. But the hypothesis has not changed its essence, though the idealists 
have changed their terms,—Verbum, non animum, mutant. They at least agree that 
all sensible data are psychical objects of some kind or other.”’—Of. cit., p. 15. 


5 Unfortunately, instead of repudiating the gratuitous postulate of Idealism, and 
investigating the merits of the alternative assumption,—that what we are imme di- 
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observed that if the so-called primary qualities are apprehended 
only by the co-operation of two or more external senses with the 
internal faculty of association, co-ordination, and unification (114, 
123), while the so-called secondary qualities are apprehended 
each as the proper datum of some one separate external sense, 
there is certainly more of the subjective or self factor in the ela- 
boration of the former qualities (as present to consciousness) 
than of the latter; and that therefore the former ought to be 
less like their supposed extramental correlates than the latter.! 

Thus, under the overshadowing influence of the fundamental 
gratuitous assumption of Idealism,—that the mind can become 
directly aware only of its own states,—we find the pendulum of 
scepticism about the nature of the extramental oscillating from 
the one-sided inference that the primary but not the secondary 
qualities of extramental reality may be inferred to be similar to 
our ideas of them, to the opposite and equally one-sided inference 
that if we are to infer similarity of the extramental at all we 
should infer it in regard to the secondary rather than the primary 
qualities. 


And so the reflection is once more (104) forced upon us: If we allow 
that in semse perception we are never directly aware of the extramental, but 
always only of an intramental or psychic object, can we know intellectually 
that this object is an “appearance” or “representation” produced in the 
mind by an extramental cause, and can we have reasoned intellectual certi- 
tude of the existence and nature of this extramental cause? In common with 
realist supporters of the theory of mediate sense perception we hold it for an 
undoubted fact that the kxowzng subject can zztellectually transcend self and 
attain to a reasoned conviction of the reality of a non-self domain of being. 
Our reason, however, for holding that fact to be undoubted is because we 
also hold it an indubitable fact that in normal sense perception sezse directly 
reveals a veal non-self to intellect, or in other words that such normal sense 
evidence of what a directly perceived reality appears, is identically valid z7/ed- 
lectual evidence of what this reality really ts (105). 


ately aware of is extramental material reality,—he rejected the latter altogether, and 
held that our ideas are not representations of realities beyond themselves at all, but 
are themselves the only realities,—placed in our minds by the Divine Spirit. Cf. 
supra, § 123. 

1 JEANNIERE, Outlining the progress of Idealism, has this significant observation : 
‘“* Principio semel introducto participationis subjecti cognoscentis in objecto confici- 


endo, aperta est via omni licentiae vel potius audaciae’”.—Of. cit., p. 437. Cf. 
Mauer, op. cit., p. 154. In Kant’s philosophy also, as Manger remarks (¢bid.), ‘* the 
objective significance of the two groups is similarly reversed”. The primary 


qualities, extension and motion, are products of thea priori forms of perception, space 
and time, while the secondary qualities are somehow in the material that is supposed 
to be “ given from without”’. Cf. infra, § 130. 
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If, on the other hand, all the immediately apprehended conscious data 
from which we abstract our concept of cause were phases of the self-reality, 
it is difficult to see how inference from effect to cause would attain to the 
existence of non-self reality for us (104).1 Furthermore, the validity of the 
logical process whereby we infer from the nature of an effect s¢mzlarity in 
the nature of the cause, is not self-evident or universal. It is experience alone 
that can tell us,—experience of causes producing effects similar in nature to 
themselves,—how far we can safely use such inference, or what degree of 
similarity,—univocal or analogical,—we may infer in a particular case.” For 
we have also experience of causes producing effects dissimilar in nature to 
themselves. All that is self-evident is that the adegwate cause of any effect 
must pre-contain eguivalently or eminently the perfections of its effect.® 
But this gives us no certain guidance as to the kind or degree of similarity 
we are justified in attributing to the extramental factor in perception, if we 
can know this latter only by inferring it as partial cause of the “ conscious 
appearance” or “ psychic representation ” which alone we are supposed to be 
capable of apprehending directly and immediately. 


1 Kant himself in his ‘‘ Refutation of Idealism” (Critique, tr. MULLER, pp. 
779-80), arguing that ‘ consciousness of [one’s] own existence is, at the same time, 
consciousness of the existence of objects in space outside [one’s self],’’ and remark- 
ing that in his proof “ the trick played by idealism has been turned against it,” has 
this observation: ‘‘ Idealism assumed that the only immediate experience is the in- 
ternal, and that from it we can no more than infer external things, though in an un- 
trustworthy manner, as always happens if from given effects we infer definite causes : 
it being quite possible that the cause of the representations, which are ascribed by 
us, it may be wrongly, to external things, may lie within ourselyes’’. The observa- 
tion is just ; but, unfortunately, Kant’s own improvement on the idealism he sought 
to refute is not appreciable, inasmuch as in his own theory ‘“‘ space ’’ and “‘ outside ”’ 
are mere domains of the mind. Cf. vol. i., §§ 61,97 ; supra, § 100; infra, chap. xxii. 

2 The aphorism Omne agens agit simile sibi, is a rough inductive generalization 
from our observation of the propagation of species in the domain of living organisms. 
—Cf. Ontology, § 98, p. 372 (f). Nevertheless it is the principle upon which re- 
presentationists must rely in vindicating a knowledge of extramental reality. 
Thus JEANNIERE, in answer to the difficulty, ‘‘ How can we, from an internal re- 
presentative state, come to know an external reality, especially a heterogeneous 
reality ?’’—replies, ‘‘ We can do so quite intelligibly by the principle of causality : 
there exists a proportion between effect and cause, so that the effect bears some re- 
semblance to the cause: agens agit sibi simile” .—Op. cit., p. 446. In the same con 
text he refers to the view of some authors, that ‘‘ by the apprehension of this re- 
semblance the external thing itself is immediately apprehended’; and he rightly 
observes that this is only confusing the issue, inasmuch as the ‘‘ resemblance ”’ is not 


really identical with the “thing”. But the view referred to cannot be perception- 
ism, for the perceptionist repudiates the view that what we apprehend is the “ re- 
semblance,” ‘‘ image,” or ‘‘ mental state”. 


3“ Whatever be the nature of efficient causality, actio and passio, or of the de- 
pendence of the produced actuality upon the active power of its adequate efficient 
cause, the reality of this dependence forbids us to think that in the natural order of 
efficient causation a higher grade of reality can be actualized than the agent is 
capable of actualizing, or that the agent can naturally actualize a higher or more 
perfect grade of reality than is actually its own.”—lIbid., p. 371. Is the truth of this 
latter statement self-evident? It has been questioned by a scholastic writer, 
Professor Laminne of Louvain, in the Revue neo-Scolastique, Feb. 1904—ibid., n. 
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Hence the “transfigured” or “symbolic” realism of Spencer, that our 
conscious states are mere symbols of an extramental but unknowable reality : 
a realism almost attenuated to idealism. And hence, also, the phenomenism 
of Kant, that we can know only mental appearances, but are forced to postu- 
late the reality of an unknowable extramental or noumenal cause of them. 
Those idealisms are rejected by realist advocates of the theory of mediate 
sense perception: but since according to these latter the domain of being 
which is directly presented in sense perception and represented in intellectual 
conception is a “self” domain of mental states, their refutation of such 
idealisms will appear unconvincing to many. For instance, the difference be- 
tween their own form of critical realism and the “symbolic” or “trans- 
figured” realism of Spencer is not great. Distinguishing between the being 
(“‘esse intentionale”) which the sense object has in the perceiver, and the 
being (“esse hysicum”’) which it has outside the perceiver, Jeanniére says : ! 
‘Tt must at least be held that the former resembles the latter,—not indeed in 
the manner in which e.g. the colour of one rose resembles the colour of an- 
other, but by some analogy of proportion *® founded in the fact that the one is 
cause of the other (113). Hence we have a proper concept of formal or sub- 
jective colour or sweetness, but not, if we speak strictly, of extra-subjective 
colour or sweetness.” Explaining this he continues:* “There is a certain 
proportion or resemblance (analogy) between the zon-Ego and the impres- 
sions produced in the Hgo by the zon-Ego. Therefore the knowledge I 
have of the things that cause my impressions is not purely symbolic, such, 
for instance, as the light of the semaphore signalling a ship. Things are in 
themselves what they must be in order to produce in the human organs all 
that we are conscious of experiencing.” On this we may remark (1) that 
Spencer would distinguish between artificial and natural symbolism, and 
would hold the percept to be a zafural symbol of the extramental ; (2) that 
it is not the effect produced in the sense organs by the external reality, 
but the effect produced in consciousness by the extramental (organic and 
extra-organic) reality that representationists hold to be the immediate object 
of awareness ; (3) that while the perceptionist regards the whole perception 
process to be, in scholastic terms, an zmago, similitudo, reproductio intention- 
alis, of the extramental reality, he repudiates altogether the view that the 
esse intentionale or esse mentale (20, 102) which the latter (the esse reale or 
physicum) thus obtains in the perceiver,—whether as species impressa or 
species expressa (112),—is itself an object of direct awareness, a prius cog- 
nitum, from which the knower would infer the reality of a similar extramental 
correlate.4 The scholastic aphorism,“ Cognitum est in cognoscente secundum 
aliquam sui similitudinem,”° simply means that the mind, by virtue of the 
whole cognitive process, becomes a szmzlitudo of the known reality, or is 
“assimilated or conformed ” to the latter; it does not mean that this mental 
state, this “ similitudo intentionalis,” is /rs¢ known, and its extramental cause 
inferred from it (112). “Of, what, then [the author continues], it will be asked, 
have we proper concepts ?—(a) We have proper concepts of the facts of con- 
sciousness ; of toothache, etc. ; of green, red, sweet, bitter, resisting, etc. (0) 


1 OP. cit., p. 425. 2 On the subject of analogy, cf. Ontology, § 2, pp. 36-42. 
8 Tbid,, n. 2. 4 Cf. infra, § 129. 5 JEANNIERE, of, cit., ibid. 
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Of all else we have only azalogical concepts : of the soul, God, substance, 
cause, etc. (c) At the same time things in themselves are said to be known 
by proper concepts when they are known by their za/ural (fer se) effects on 
our organs, effects of which we have proper concepts. For example, I have 
a proper notion of the cherry because of the proper notion I have of its sensible 
effect. On the other hand when the thing in itself is not known to me by its 
proper or natural sensible effects I have only analogical notions of it.” The 
perceptionist holds that we have proper concepts of all extramental (organic 
and external) material qualities, causes, and natures or substances ; because 
he holds that these are all directly given either to sense (sensibilia fer se) or 
to intellect with the data of sense (semsibilia per accidens). Yor the re- 
presentationist, however, the concepts under (c) cannot really be “‘ proper,” but 
only “analogical”. 

The progress of Idealism also forces upon us the reflection that if we once 
admit the secondary qualities to be mere mental or psychic states or “ sensa- 
tions,” produced in us by external reality, we shall find it difficult to main- 
tain, as against the Kantian form of Idealism, that the primary qualities,— 
extensional or spatial determinations,—are externally real. Of this we have 
an interesting illustration in Prichard’s otherwise very excellent criticism of 
Kant’s speculative philosophy. 

Examining Kant’s view that we are aware only of “appearances” fro- 
duced in us by things, he says, ‘To speak of appearances produced by things 
is to imply that the object of perception is merely something mental, vzz. an 
appearance. Consequently access to a non-mental reality is excluded ; fora 
perception of which the object is something belonging to the mind’s own being 
cannot justify an inference to something beyond the mind, and the result is 
inevitably solipsism.”’! The principle here is that because an appearance is 
“something mental,” ‘belonging to the mind’s own being,” we are not 
justified in inferring to the extramental. But he goes on immediately to allow 
that the secondary qualities of bodies are not in the bodies, are not extra- 
mental, but are “sensations”? produced in us by the extramental. Being 
therefore only “sensations,” or “ something mental,” neither can they ‘justify 
an inference to something extramental” or give us any information as to the 
real nature of the latter. What, therefore, can we know about the real nature 
of the extramental, material universe? Well, we have the primary qualities, 
or “spatial relations” of this universe to fall back upon. These, Prichard 
contends (against Kant), we can and do know to be extramentally real. So 
the material universe is, then, (really and extramentally) merely a system of 
homogeneous,’ space-filling, three-dimensional, spatially moving and interact- 
ing realities? And how can we know even such a system of space-filling and 
moving realities to be extramental? Because the primary qualities which re- 
veal it are not sensations or sense-percepts, dependent on a perceiver, but are 
conceived or intellectually apprehended thought-objects ; and being intellectu- 


1 Of. cit., chap. iv., p. 76 (italics ours). 2 Ibid., p. 86. 

2 Or, from the heterogeneous ‘‘ sensations” or ‘‘ mental realities’? which the 
secondary qualities are held to be, may we infer heterogeneity (and, if so, what sort 
of heterogeneity ?) inthe extramental causes of them? Prichard holds, of course, 
that the ‘‘ sensations’’ are produced in us by extramental realities. Knowledge of 
the latter he does not, however, seem to regard as inferred or inferrible from the 
former, but as attained independently of these. 
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ally judged to be extramentally real they must therefore de extramentally real, 
—inasmuch as “it is a presupposition of thinking that things are in them- 
selves what we think them to be”.! 

It will be instructive to examine somewhat more in detail the line of 
thought by which the author reaches these not very satisfactory conclusions. 

He says we must allow the secondary qualities,—even colour, which pre- 
sents special difficulties,—to be merely facts of the mental or psychic order, 
“sensations,” ? produced in us by external reality. They are not even ap- 
pearances of external bodies: “‘when once the issue is raised it is difficult 
and, in the end, impossible to use the word ‘appear’ in connexion with these 
qualities. Thus it is difficult and, in the end, impossible to say that a bell 
appears noisy, or that sugar appears sweet. Wesay, rather, that the bell and 
the sugar produce certain sensations (wof ‘appearances ’) in us.”* The case 
of colour he then proceeds to examine, and concludes that it too is a mental 
state or sensation, that in respect of colour “ things look what they never are ”’ ; * 
but that the fact of their “looking” or “appearing” coloured implies that 
they ave (1) real, and (2) extended or spatial.® He then faces the Kantian 
difficulty ‘that just as things may only Zoof# coloured, so things may only 
leok spatial”’.® This he meets by the contention that as a matter of fact what 
things Jook or appear to be spatially they never ave spatially ; that their veal 
(2.2. three-dimensional) spatial determinations are always other than, and 
are in no limiting cases coincident with, what they apffear spatially to be; 
that what they afpear in point of spatial extension always implies “ correlation 
to a percipient,” “ whereas what they vea//y ave in point of spatial extension 
always is, nay means, what they are “independently of a percipient ” ; ® that, 
therefore, “it is so far from being true that we only know what things look 
and not what they are, that in the case of spatial relations we actually know 
what things are, even though they never look what they are”.’ But if we 
have to admit “‘ that we perceive things as they look, and not as they are,” '° 
or that we perceive only what things /oo# spatially, how, he asks (1) can we 
have ever come to believe that things ave really spatial, and (2) how can we 
know that this belief is not illusory? His reply is that this belief is implied 
in our knowledge of what things /oo# spatially, and that we know this belief 
not to be illusory because in regard to spatial relations there is no transition 
in principle, but only zm respect of details, in passing “ from knowledge of 
what things look to knowledge of what things are”: !? in other words, since it 
is undeniable “‘ that we can and do state what things appear”! in respect of 
spatial relations, and since the possibility of knowing what things look or 
appear spatially implies throughout the “ consciousness ” '* or “belief” '* that 
things really are spatial, it must follow that things really are spatial. 


1 Op. cit., p. 100. 2 Ibid., pp. 85 sqq. 

3Tbid., p. 86. Cf., however, infra, § 128, We agree with the author’s refusal 
to regard such produced mental states (if we admitted the secondary qualities to be 
such) as ‘‘ appearances”, 

4P, 87, 5 P, 88, 

6P, 89. All the primary qualities, being spatial determinations, are involved 
in this charge, 

OVER Ohne 8 [bid. EO le 10 Thid. 
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We must confess we are not convinced by this line of defending the ex- 
ternal reality of spatial determinations against Kantism. 

(1) In the first place the author urges, against Kant’s position, that ‘‘an 
‘appearance,’ being necessarily something mental, cannot possibly be said to 
be extended” ;1 that we cannot predicate of an “appearance” spatial deter- 
minations such as “‘ convergent,”” or divergent, etc.; that “an appearance 
cannot be spatial’’.® Very well; but “sensations” are also “something 
mental,” and yet, on the author’s view (that the secondary qualities are sen- 
sations), we can predicate of these ‘‘mental” facts or states that they are 
“red” or “hot” or “bitter” :4 but if so, then, after all, why not predicate of 
“appearances” that they are spatial? It may, however, be urged that there 
is, after all, a difference; but then what about this other fact: Is not ‘‘ex- 
tensity ” or ‘‘ voluminousness” a sfatial “sensuous element” > or datum of the 
tactual and organic senses, whose data, being secondary qualities, are pre- 
sumably regarded by the author as ‘“‘sensations”? When arguing that the 
primary qualities, z.e. spatial determinations, are separable from colour, he says, 
by way of confirmation,® ‘‘ moreover, if the possibility of the separation of the 
primary qualities from colour is still doubted, it is only necessary to appeal to 
the blind man’s ability to apprehend the primary qualities though he may not 
even know what the word ‘colour’ means”. But can the blind man become 
conscious of “the primary qualities,” or “spatial relations,” apart from his 
tactual, organic, and motor perceptions? And the data of these latter are 
presumably secondary qualities, and therefore “sensations”. ‘‘ Of course,” 
the author continues, “it must be admitted that some sensuous elements [7.¢. 
‘sensations,’ ‘mental’ facts] are involved in the apprehension of the primary 
qualities,’ but the case of the blind man shows that these may relate to sight 
instead of to touch”. Yes, it shows that some of them may ; but are there 
no “sensuous elements” in the blind man’s tactual data? Surely there are ; 
and the point is, can #e apprehend “spatial relations” apart from these? 
Nay, are not the vaguely felt “extensity ” and ‘voluminousness”’ of our 
visual, tactual, organic, gustatory (and possibly auditory and olfactory) sense 
data, themselves ‘‘sensuous elements”? or at least inseparable from the 
“sensuous elements” in these perceptions,—if by “sensuous elements ” the 
author means the mental facts or data which he takes the secondary qualities 
to be? So far as introspection can discover, the ‘spatial determinations” 
which we call primary qualities—the felt “externality,” ‘“extensity,” ‘ volum- 
inousness,”—are inseparable from the secondary qualities which the author 
calls ‘sensuous elements,” in our conscious sense data. The author seems 
to realize this, for he adds: ‘Moreover, it, of course, does not follow from 
the fact that sensuous elements are inseparable from our perception of bodies 
that they belong to, and are therefore inseparabie from, the bodies perceived ””.8 
Nevertheless, if we separate them we must show cause for separating them. 


TOP mets en7 Os oe SEP OSs 

4 For these must be real predicates of something : if not of extramental realities, 
then of mental states. 

5 Cf. p. of n. Sspeeoitains 

7So “primary qualities,” or ‘spatial determinations” are ‘‘ apprehended’’. 
By sense or by intellect? If by sense, then they ‘‘ appear’’ to, and are ‘‘ perceived 
by’ sense. If by intellect, cf. infra, p. 147. 

8 Ibid. 
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Now, if they are separate or separable, and if we ask how do we appre- 
hend or become conscious of these spatial determinations at all, there seem 
to be only two alternative answers possible. Either they too are sense data 
and therefore ‘‘relative to perception,” ! and dependent on the percipient 
just in the same way as the secondary qualities or ‘“‘sensuous elements” are. 
This we believe to be the case. But if, this being the case, the secondary 
qualities were also held to be mere sensations or mental facts it could no 
longer be consistently argued against Kant’s view that “an appearance can- 
not be spatial”. Hence the author, holding that the secondary qualities are 
only mental facts or sensations, adopts the second possible alternative answer 
to the question suggested, vzz. that the primary qualities, or “spatial deter- 
minations,” are ot sense data at all, that they “cannot of their very nature 
be relative to perception” ;* that they are exclusively concepts, objects of 
thought, that they belong to what things are really, ze. to what things are 
for thought, for conception and judgment, and not to what things appear to 
perception.” 

(2) Now this view is not supported by introspection.* It is, we believe, 
an illustration of the dangerous tendency to which we have already called 
attention (114), the tendency to lose sight of the primary qualities as concre/e, 
directly presented and felt sense percep/s, and so to regard them exclusively 
as abstract, intellectually represented concepts or thought-objects,—a danger 
increased by the fact that we can think and reason about sense data only 
through concepts, z.e. by intellectually apprehending “ what they are,” so that 
it requires a special effort of abstraction on our part to avoid reading into 
sense data as such what belongs to them only as concetved (114). Moreover, 
the view that real (three-dimensional) spatial characteristics must belong only 
to what things are, and not at all to what they appear, (a) is based on the 
mistaken assumption that what things really are must be wholly independent 
of what they appear ; and (4) by leaving unexplained how we come to know 
intellectually what things really are, it can yield no convincing refutation of 
Kantism. 

(a) If what things appear to sense is relative to the perceiver, neverthe- 
less, if at the same time we can by reflection discover the way in which they 
are relative,—vzz. to the perceiver as organic, and not as mental and con- 
sciously perceptive (126),—and if we can allow for such relativity in judging 
what the perceived things are really and externally, then we can know what 
they are really and externally even though we know that what they appear 
to sense is partly relative to, and dependent on, the organic constitution of 


LO. cit. 2P, or n. 3 Thid., pp. 99, Too. 

4 Reflection on the data of sense consciousness fails to discover any difference 
as to mode of presence or presentation, between directly apprehended ‘‘ extensity,”’ 
“‘externality,”’ ‘‘solidity,’’ ‘‘ voluminousness,”—i.e, spatial characteristics,—and 
colour, sound, temperature, etc. That we become aware of the former with the 
latter is undeniable. For consciousness they are inseparable. If it be contended 
that, notwithstanding this apparent inseparability, the former are not sensuously ap- 
prehended at all, that they are known by intellect but do not appear to sense, the 
contention can be supported only by showing that real spatial characteristics can be 
proved to be of their very nature unperceivable. This the author tries to do, but, 
as we think, unsuccessfully. 
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the perceiver, Of course, ‘“ our apprehension of what things! ave is essenti- 
ally a matter of thought or judgment”; 7 but we are by no means at liberty 
to add, “and not of perception”.® For if our thought or judgment is not 
an interpretation of what things appear to sense, or is not at least based upon 
and motived by, what they appear to sense, what is it an interpretation of? 
Moreover, it is implied, and rightly, that what things really ave is what they 
are for thought or judgment (z.e. for ¢ywe judgment). But things cannot be 
thought, conceived, judged, except in so far as they are “‘ related” or “re- 
lative” to intellect, or in other words in so far as they ‘appear ”’ to intellect.* 
What things really ave (7.e. something at least of what they really are) is what 
they are conceived, interpreted, represented, to be, by intellect (judging 7vz/y). 
When, therefore, we contend that intellect can know things as they really are, 
absolutely, this cannot mean that what they are when they are known, or 
what they are known to be, is independent of their “‘ appearing ” to intellect, 
but only that what they really are is not altered by this “ appearing,” and 
that this “ appearing”? itself is a function of their reality.° This is what must 
be established as against Kant. It is not established by asserting (what is 
quite true) that ‘‘it is a presupposition of thinking that things are in them- 
selves what we think them to be ” ;® and (what is true only ina certain sense) 
that ‘‘ from the nature of the case a presupposition of thinking not only cannot 
be rightly questioned, but cannot be questioned at all”.’ It cannot, of course, 
be really doubted, but it can be provisionally questioned and explored ; and 
since, among others, Kant has explored it, he must be met by showing § that 
the relation of reality to intellect interpreting it does not shut reality off from 
all possibility of its being known as it is. But this cannot be effectually 
shown, in regard to the spatial characteristics of material reality, by declaring 
that these must really be as intellect conceives or apprehends them, so long 
as no account is given of the way in which such characteristics become 
cognitively related to, and are apprehended by, intellect. 

(6) Prichard says “it is the view that what a thing really is it is, inde- 
pendently of a percipient, that forms the real starting-point of Kant’s thought ”.® 
But it is also an essential part of Kant’s thought that what a thing really is it 


1 This is true of all things, but it is only ‘‘ material”’ or ‘‘ spatial ’’ things that 
are under discussion here. 

2Opu cit.) Pp» 99. 3 Tbid. 4 Cf. infra, §§ 127, 128. 

5 Prichard says ‘‘ an appearance, as being ex hypothesi and appearance to some- 
one, 2.e. to a percipient, must be relative to perception ”’ (p. 93). Butif perception 
implies an appearance of something to a perceiver does not thought imply an ap- 
pearance of something toa thinker? Knowledge is an interpretation or representa- 
tion of something. But the ‘‘something’’ must appear to the knower: he must be 
aware of it. Is not therefore this ‘‘appearance,’’ or ‘‘ something appearing ”’ like- 
wise relative to the knower? Cf. infra, §§ 127, 128. 

@ p00; ‘Ibid. 

8 The fact that in this process of testing the capacity of intellect to know reality 
as it is, we are supposing its capacity to veach true conclusions in the testing process 
itself (i.e. its capacity to apprehend reality at least thus far) militates just as much 
or as little, neither more nor less, against Kant’s critics than against himself. The 
fact, inevitable as it is, has not deterred men from undertaking the delicate and dif- 
ficult task of using thought to explore the springs of thought. 
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is, independently of a conceiver, independently of thought, judgment, know- 
ledge. Moreover, both statements, as to what a thing really is, are true in 
the sense that “‘ what a thing really is” cannot be influenced or altered either 
by perception or by thought ; but Kant defended the statements interpreted 
in the sense that “what a thing really is” it can never “appear” either to 
sense or ¢o intellect, When, therefore, Prichard admits this in regard to 
sense, and then tries to show, against Kant, that spatial relations really are 
as we ¢iink them, or as they appear fo thought, every step in his argument 
can be countered by the contention that spatial relations are apprehended 
(whether by sense or by intellect) in the same way as the secondary qualities 
are apprehended (z.e. perceived and conceived), and that since he admits the 
secondary qualities, whether in the concrete or in the abstract, whether per- 
ceived or conceived, to be only mental facts, so must spatial relations be only 
mental facts. 

For instance, answering the objection that our belief in the reality of space 
(however it has arisen) may be after all an illusion, Prichard writes: “If 
assertions concerning the apparent shape, etc., of things presuppose the con- 
sciousness that things ave spatial, to say that this consciousness is illusory is 
to say that all statements concerning what things appear, in respect of spatial 
relations, are equally illusory. But since it is wholly impossible to deny that 
we can and do state what things appear in this respect, the difficulty must fall 
to the ground.” ! Admitting that ‘‘ we can and do state what things appear ” 
in respect of spatial relations, Kant would simply reply that such statements 

‘are illusory, and the consciousness implied by them is illusory, ov/y if the 
“ things ” to which they are understood to apply be regarded as extramental 
things, not if the “things ” be regarded as “mental facts”.? This implies, 
of course, that it is possible to distinguish between the true or real® and the 
false or apparent * wzthin the domain of mental facts or “ phenomena,” ? a 
possibility which Kant proceeds to defend. 

Again, in attacking Kant’s defence Prichard writes : ‘‘ We presuppose that 
that quality is really, and not only apparently, a quality of a body, which we 
and every one, judging from what it looks under various conditions (2.e. ‘in 
universal experience ’),® must believe it to possess in itself and independently 
of all perception ”’.’? But how can a judgment formed “ from what [the body] 
looks under various conditions ” tell us what or how the body really is, if the 
body never under any conditions looks what it really is? What right have 
we to form such a judgment, or to entertain such a belief, if all the body’s 
appearing or perceptible qualities (“ what it /ooks under various conditions ”’) 
are, by being relative to a percipient, zo¢ real (because not “ independent of 


1 Op, cit., pp. 92-3. 

2 We might also argue that the statement that a thing appears red implies the 
consciousness that it is coloured. Yet Prichard holds this consciousness to be il- 
lusory unless ‘‘ thing”? be understood to mean a ‘‘ sensation”? or ‘‘ mental fact”. 
Hence he must either hold that all statements based on it are illusory, or else recog- 
nize the possibility of distinguishing between ‘“real’’ or ‘‘ true” appearances and 
‘‘ deceptive ” or ‘‘false’’ appearances within the domain of mental facts or sensa- 
tions,—precisely what Kant does regarding spatial relations. 

3 Brscheinung. 4 Schein. 5 Cf. 1bid., p. 79. 

5 Critique (MULLER), p. 37. U1EEs(ofoy, 
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perception ”), and if its vea/ qualities (zc. real three-dimensional extension, 
real shape, real position, real motion, etc.) mever appear, or are never per- 
ceived 2 How does intellect apprehend these latter, if not in the data of 
sense? “We do not perceive but think a thing as it is.”? But how or 
whence does intellect apprehend the predicates whereby it thinks the thing, if 
not in the data of sense? Prichard, however, has admitted that the data of 
sense, or ‘‘ what things appear,” are relative to the perceiver in the sense of 
being themselves mental facts ;? and he sees that predicates or *hought-ob- 
jects, derived from data which are relative in that way could not yield know- 
ledge of what things other than mental facts can really be. The only alterna- 
tive is that intellect can apprehend what things really are, divectly and of zése/f, 
and apparently without any aid from sense. Of course what a thing really is 
in respect of spatial relations is directly ‘correlated with thought,” * because 
it is thought, not sense, that interprets what anything really is; but even if 
its correlation with thought did not involve its correlation with sense also, we 
should have not merely to assert, but to show, as against Kant, that the former 
correlation did not alter or transform the reality: and we should therefore 
have to show ow thought apprehends the extramentally real,—a point to 
which Prichard does not appear to have directed his attention. Correlation 
of reality with thought does, however, zzvolve correlation of reality with sense. 
Nor does this necessarily involve the confounding of thought with sense,— 
however Kant may stand in relation to this charge.* For our intellectual 
knowledge of what material, spatial things are really and extramentally, is cer- 
tainly derived from what they appear to sense. And the only proper way of 
showing, as against Kant, that nevertheless we can know intellectually what 
things are really and extramentally, is by exploring the nature of the relation 
in doch cases, and showing that, when rightly understood, it does not screen 
off the extramental reality either from intellect or from sense. 

We shall have more to say later in criticism of the general position that 
what we become directly aware of, whether in sense cognition or in intellectual 
cognition, is and must be only a “representation ” or “ appearance,” “ pro- 
duced ” in us by a something which this mental product is supposed to repre- 
sent.” But before doing so we have next to examine the difficulties which may 
be urged against the form of Intuitive or Perceptive Realism so far outlined 
in our inquiry. 


Before passing from Idealism we may here note an objection 
which is sometimes unthinkingly urged by idealists against real- 
ism in general. Vibrations of the air or the ether, they argue, 
are quite unlike our sensations of sound and colour: therefore 


DOpacita pao: 

* He admits that spatial characteristics which are de facto real and external ap- 
pear to sight and to touch (cf. p. gt n.); but holds that they appear otherwise than 
they really are: ‘‘ in the case of spatial relations . . . things . . . never look what 
they are”. Hence predicates derived from ‘ what they look’’ could never inform 
us as to what they really are,—any more than if ‘‘ what they look ” as regards spatial 
relations were merely mental facts or ‘‘ sensations,” which he considers the second- 
ary qualities to be. 

PETE UCOY OY. ALES Meloy. > Cf. also vol. i., §§ 92, ii. ; 93. 
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our sensations in general cannot give us any information about 
the nature of external reality. Such an objection, coming from 
an idealist, is suicidal, for, as Rickaby points out,! “he forgets 
that it has been by the senses that the vibrations have been dis- 
covered, and that if the scientific result is worth anything, it 
proves the ability of the senses to give us information about the 
facts as they are in external nature”. In other words the objec- 
tion is based on an assumption which is the very negation of 
idealism, vzz. the assumption, common to physical science, that 
at least motion and extension are really and externally identical 
with, or similar or analogous to, that which we internally perceive 
them to be. 

126. GENERAL DIFFICULTIES AGAINST CRITICAL PERCEP- 
TIONISM.—Our general contention has been that external sense 
perception puts us into direct and immediate cognitive contact 
with external or non-self reality. But we have not denied that 
the specific qualities with which this reality is presented to con- 
sciousness are partially dependent on and relative to the subjec- 
tive or self factor which is the perceiver’s own organism.” On the 
contrary, we have contended that such dependence and relativity 
must be recognized in every datum or quality or object, including 
externality itself, presented to the conscious perceiver (120, 121). 
But, distinguishing between normal and abnormal (organic and 
external) conditions of perception (119), we have asserted that zz 
the case of normal sense perception the dependence of the external, 
perceived reality on the subjective, organic factor, and the conse- 
quent relativity of its perceived specific quality to the perceiver, 
may be tgnored, t.e. that we may abstract from them in attributing 
the specific quality to the external reality,—not as if the relativity 
and dependence were not there, for they are always there, in- 
volved in the very nature of the perceptive process whether this 
be normal or abnormal,—and not as if the specific quality as 
perceived and attributed to the external reality were understood 


1 First Principles, p. 284. 

2We accept Merciger’s summing up of the psychology of external sense per- 
ception: ‘ The natural specific dispositions of the sense faculties and the nature of 
the external excitants constitute the ultimate reason of qualitative diversity of our 
sensations. This statement, commonplace as it may appear, is the last word of the 
psychology of sensation.” —Psychologie (6th edit.), vol. i., § 75, p. 167. For the re- 
spective roles of the sense organs and the external reality, in perception, cf. ibid., 
pp- 159-67; Origines de la psychologie contemporaine, p. 305; also Nys, Cosmologie, 
§ 226, pp. 334-7: 
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to be in the latter irrespectively of the determining influence of 
the structure and condition of the perceiver’s organism upon it, 
—but because in normal perception this ever-present influence of 
the internal, organic factor, in partially determining what the ex- 
ternal reality is perceived to be, is itself constant and uniform for 
all perceivers, and while tacitly understood to be always present, 
is also tacitly and rightly understood to be incapable of uncon- 
sciously misleading or falsifying the judgments in which we at- 
tribute the perceived qualities and qualitative differences to the 
external reality.’ 

It may perhaps occur to the reader to doubt if the view we 
are advocating is really a form of perceptionism or tntuttiontsm,— 
to doubt whether it really admits after all a direct and immediate 
awareness of external sense qualities as they are externally. It as 
a form of perceptionism. As distinguished from every form of 
the theory which holds the direct object of sense awareness to be 
an internal, conscious (organic or psychic) ‘‘ reproduction” or 
‘‘representation”’ or “appearance,” and the external to be in- 
ferred (whether consciously or sub-consciously) from this ‘‘ repre- 
sentation,” the theory here advocated holds the external reality 
to be directly presented to the perceiver’s consciousness, and the 
perceiver to be directly aware of it. It holds the internal effect 
of the external factor in sense perception not to be the produc- 
tion of a consciously apprehended datum imaging or representing 
the external in consciousness, but rather to be the production of 
the conscious perception process ttself by means of an unconsciously 
wrought psychic modification (the “species tmpressa”): this whole 
process being an ‘‘assimilation” of the perceiver to the external 
factor which is the term of the process as consciously perceptive. 


1 For instance, we know that sound is a something external, of which we could 
not become aware unless through the organ of hearing, and colour a something ex- 
ternal, of which we could not become aware unless through the organ of vision: 
that the perceived difference between colour and sound is partly due to a known 
difference (from which, as constant, we abstract) in the specific structure and con- 
stitution of these two kinds of sense organ, but is also itself externally a perceived 
difference in qualities of the external perceived reality ; that the difference between 
a high and a low sound perceived in the same conditions of the perceiver, or between 
red and blue perceived in unchanged conditions of the perceiver, is in each case a 
difference in real modes or characters or qualities of the perceived external reality : 
though in each of these cases, likewise, it is functions of different parts of the audi- 
tory and the visual sense organs respectively that subserve the conscious process of 
perception, and therefore in their measure determine the qualities perceived,—a de- 
termining factor from which we abstract in so far as we know it to be normal, and 
therefore constant and uniform, 
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But it realizes that the unconscious psychic modification, which 
determines the conscious perceptive process both guoad exercitium 
and guoad specificationem, is itself wrought not by the sole influ- 
ence of the external factor on the perceiver’s mind or conscious 
principle, but by this influence as conveyed, and modified or 
determined in the transmission, by the perceiver’s sense organon. 
Hence it holds that the external is directly perceived indeed, but 
perceived nevertheless only through the instrumentality of the 
internal, material organon which presents it to the perceiver’s 
consciousness. Moreover, it recognizes this influence of the sub- 
jective, organic factor: it points out that only when this influence 
is normal, and therefore uniform for all perceivers, does its pres- 
ence cease to count in the qualitative differences which come 
from the external factor but are presented through the instru- 
mentality of the internal factor; and that therefore in normal 
perception, and only in normal perception, can the presentation 
of the qualities and qualitative differences to consciousness, or 
their appearance to consciousness, be zdentecally a part or function 
of their external reality. And by recognizing these implications 
of the perceptive process the present view avoids the erroneous 
implication of zaif or unreflecting perceptionism, that the presen- 
tation or appearance of the external reality to consciousness is 
not only direct, but uninfluenced by any subjective factor, and 
that therefore the external a/ways really ts as it appears to the 
perceiver. Our position rather is that the presentation or ap- 
pearance of any datum to sense consciousness is indeed always 
part and parcel, so to speak, of the evtramental material domain 
of being, and this whether the perception be normal or ab- 
normal; but that the presentation or appearance to sense-con- 
sciousness of a datum as ertra-organic, non-self, external, and as 
being qualitatively such or such, is part and parcel of the erternal 
reality only when the organic conditions of perception are normal, 
and not otherwise. 

I. Now the first consideration arising from this view may 
appear in the nature of a difficulty. It is this. The distinction 
between normal and abnormal perception makes truth and certi- 
tude about the qualities and nature of the external, material 
universe dependent on the common assent or judgment of men. 
If, for instance, that only is really and externally red which af- 
pears as red to normal percetvers (and not to the colour-blind), it 
follows that no individual perceiver can declare a colour to be 
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really and externally red merely because it appears so to him, 
until he knows furthermore that it appears similarly to the 
general mass of mankind, z.e. until he knows that his perception 
is normal. And so of every other sense quality, primary as well 
as secondary. Hence the ultimate test of the truth of the indi- 
vidual perceiver’s spontaneous interpretations of his own percep- 
tions is not their “sense evidence” for Aim, or “what they 
appear” ¢o Azm, but this as checked by what they appear to the 
general mass of mankind. 

On reflection, however, it will be found that this conclusion 
goes somewhat too far. The individual perceiver cannot know 
that other men exist unless by first believing the evidence of his 
senses: so that what or how things appear to them cannot 
underlie or replace the evidential function of what or how things 
appear to himself. What really happens is that he commences 
by accepting the latter evidence ; that he gradually finds it cor- 
roborated by what he learns of other men’s experience; that if 
any of his own senses be abnormal he soon discovers the discrep- 
ancy between the verdict of this sense in his own case and the 
corresponding sense verdict of men generally; or that he may 
learn of the existence of exceptional individuals who have some 
sense or senses to which things appear otherwise than they do to 
men generally. Thus he realizes zof that the reason why each 
normal perceiver believes things to be really and externally such 
or such is because he knows that other normal perceivers cherish 
a similar beliefi—for he knows that to rely on this as an ulti- 
mate reason would be to fall into a vicious circle. Rather he 
realizes the reason of each normal perceiver’s belief—that things 
are really and externally such or such—to be because things @p- 
pear to each individual to be really and externally such or such; 
but he sees at the same time that there is in this belief the im- 
plicit assumption or convention that “ really and externally such 
or such” means “really and externally such or such, abstracting 
Jrom the normal, uniform, subjective influence which the percetver’s 
organism has on the manner in which the external reality appears, 
or ts presented, to the consciousness of the perceiver”. 

When, for instance, I say “ This field of poppies is really and 
externally red,” my reason for saying so is because it appears so 
to me; and I know the reason to be valid because I have verified 
by experience the assumption underlying it, vez. that I am a 
normal perceiver, And what I mean by the statement, “ This 
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field of poppies is really and externally red,” is that the field of 
poppies has really and externally a quality which appears in the 
same way to all normal perceivers ; which, however, appears in 
this way to them not independently of the subjective influence of 
each one’s sense organon ; but which, nevertheless, abstracting 
from this influence because it is normal and uniform, they rightly 
regard as being really and externally what it appears to them, 
and what they designate as “redness”. 

What we mean by saying that any sense quality is “really 
and externally such or such” is that it is really and externally 
a quality which appears or reveals itself in a certain way to the 
normal perceiver; not that its appearance is uninfluenced by the 
subjective, organic factor, but that this influence, when normal 
and uniform, does not interfere with our judgment as to what 
the quality is really and externally: all such judgments being 
based on the tacit assumption or convention that such qualities 
are “really and externally” what they appear to the normal per- 
ceiver. What is “redness” really and externally? It is really 
and externally a quality which is so named because it appears 
in a certain uniform way to all normal perceivers, but which ap- 
pears in a different way to certain individuals whose visual organs 
are abnormal, in the way namely in which ‘‘green” appears to 
normal perceivers. The colour-blind individual, gazing on a 
field of ved poppies, sees it as green. The cause of the difference 
is obviously the subjective organic factor. What, therefore, are 
we to infer? That the colour-blind individual sees something 
which does not exist really and externally? Or that he does 
not see something which does exist really and externally? We 
are to infer both, so far as colour-quality is concerned. For by 
‘real and external” red or green we mean the quality which ap- 
pears or reveals itself as such Zo the normal perceiver. The extra- 
organic colour datum, which is the field of poppies, exists really 
and externally the same, independently of all perceivers, normal 
and abnormal alike; by no one of them, however, is it perceived 
independently of the influence of the perceiver’s own subjective, 
organic factor; but it is understood to be “really and ex- 
ternally”” what it appears when the organic factor ts normal, 1.€. 
in the present case “red”. The colour-blind individual, there- 
fore, has a real perception of a real quality which is “really and 
externally”? what it appears to normal perceivers, vzz. red, but 
which, while appearing thus to normal perceivers, appears to 
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him otherwise than it does to them, ze otherwise than it is 
“really and externally,” and this because of his subjective, 
organic abnormality,—for which he must learn to allow, by 
correcting what it registers, so as to judge in conformity with 
normal perceivers. 

II. From the relativity just recognized there arises this 
general difficulty: If what is consciously apprehended in sense 
perception is even partially dependent on the perceiving subject, 
then sense perception does not reveal to us extra-subjective or 
extramental reality as it is in itself Hence the realist inter- 
pretation of sense perception is unwarranted, and must be 
abandoned for idealism. This difficulty we now purpose to 
examine explicitly, 

There is no getting away from this relativity of all sense 
qualities to the structure and conditions of the perceiver’s sense 
organs. It has to be recognized by the supporter of mediate or 
representative sense perception no less than by the perceptionist. 
If what we become immediately aware of be a mental appearance 
or representation (from which the real and external quality be 
inferred), then it becomes necessary to distinguish between normal 
or “absolute,” and abnormal or “relative” or “ subjective ” 
appearances, and to hold that it is only from the former we 
are entitled to infer what the perceived quality is really and 
externally: thereby recognizing the implicit convention that 
what the quality is “really and externally” is determined for 
our knowledge by what it ‘““appears” to the normal perceiver,— 
the subjective, organic contribution to this “appearance” being 
left out of account because it is normal and uniform.! 

But what the student has to bear in mind is that this in- 
evitable relativity of external reality, as a datum of sense per- 
ception, to the constitution of the perceiving subject as organic, 
in no way compromises the validity of external sense perception 
as a conscious apprehension of external reality. We can apply 
both to sense perception and to intellectual knowledge,—t.e. con- 
ception, judgment, interpretation—what Maher has so clearly 
expressed concerning the relativity of knowledge in general. In 
his Psychology * he distinguishes between the false sense in which 
the Relativity of Knowledge is understood by idealists and the 


' Cf. JuANNIERE, of. cil., pp. 417-18. 2 Pp, 157-8. 
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sense in which it can be truly said that all knowledge is relative. 
After explaining the former sense! he continues :— 


Another, and what we maintain to be the true expression of the Re- 
lativity of Knowledge, and one which is in harmony with the theory of im- 
mediate or presentative perception, holds—(a) that we can only know as 
much as our faculties, limited in number and range, can reveal to us; 
(4) that these faculties can inform us of objects only so far, and according as 
the latter manifest themselves; (c) that accordingly (a) there may remain 
always an indefinite number of qualities which we do not know, and (8) what 
is known must be set in relation to the mind, and can only be known in such 
relation. 

So much relativity is necessarily involved in the very nature of know- 
ledge, but it in no way destroys the worth of that knowledge. If knowledge 
is defined to imply a relation between the mind and the known object, and if 
the zoumenon or thing-in-itself is defined to signify some real element of an 
object which never stands in any relation to our cognitive powers, then a 
knowledge of zoumena or things-in-themselves is obviously an absurdity.” 


1“ All systems of philosophy,’’ he writes, ‘‘ which reject the doctrine of im- 
mediate perception of extended reality must maintain that our knowledge is relative 
to the mind in the sense that we can never know anything but our own subjective 
states.” This opening statement goes, perhaps, too far, at least if we are to under- 
stand by “‘ extended reality ” ‘‘ external extended reality”; for, as we have seen, 
there are many realists who hold that although the object of our “immediate per- 
ception”’ is always a state of the self, nevertheless we can infer by the principle of 
causality an external or non-self reality. ‘‘ Among these [systems],” he continues, 
“the most consistent thinkers . . . are the idealists proper. They logically main- 
tain that if we have no knowledge of anything beyond consciousness, it is un- 
philosophical to suppose that anything else exists. This thoroughgoing view is 
represented by Hume, and by Mill at times. The great majority of modern 
philosophers, however, shrinking back from this extreme, have adopted some 
intermediate position akin to that of Kant or Mr. Spencer. They maintain that 
while all our knowledge is relative to our own mental states, and in no way 
represents or reflects reality, yet there is de facto some sort of reality outside of our 
minds. Our imaginary cognitions of space, time, and causality are universal sub- 
jective illusions either inherited [Spencer] or elaborated by the mind [Kant]; con- 
sequently since these fictitious elements mould or blend with all our experience, we 
can have no knowledge of things in themselves, of nowmena, of the absolute. But 
notwithstanding this, and in spite of the fact that the principle of causality has no 
more real validity than a continuous hallucination, these philosophers are curiously 
found to maintain the existence of a cause, and even of an external, non-mental 
cause, of our sensations. . . . [But] if by mowmena are understood, as Kant on the 
one side, and sensationalists like Mr, Spencer on the other seem to mean, hypo- 
thetical external causes of our sensations, then we must, in the first place, deny the 
assumption that we can only know our own conscious states, and, in the second, we 
must point out the fundamental contradiction common to both schools of disputing 
the objective or real validity of the principle of causality, whilst in virtue of a sur- 
reptitious use of this rejected principle they affirm the reality of an unknowable 
noumenal cause.” 

2Op. cit., p. 158. Cf. ibid., n. 26, quotation from Martineau, A Study of Re- 
ligion, vol. i., p. 119: ‘‘To speak of ‘knowing’ ‘ things in themselves’ or ‘ things 
as they are,’ is to talk of not simply an impossibility, but a contradiction ; for these 
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It is obvious, of course, that there may be in the real world 
multitudes of qualities of which we can know nothing, through 
lack of appropriate perceptive faculties; and it is even possible 
that some of the lower animals may have organic perceptive 
powers which make them aware of some such qualities, just as 
we know that in some of those animals the perceptive powers 
they have in common with us far exceed ours in range and 
intensity (44). The more important point, however, is that 
those qualities which we do know we know only in so far as 
these “manifest themselves to us” and are “set in relation to 
the mind”; and that they “can only be known in such relation”.? 
Applying this to sense perception it means that all the data 
which make up the whole domain of sense experience, and all 
the sensible qualities and characteristics of these data, can be 
consciously perceived, can become objects of sense awareness, 
only in so far as they are ‘set in relation,” or “appear,” or 
“ manifest,” or “reveal” themselves, to the perceiver. But we 
have seen that they depend /artzally, for what they appear, on 
the subjective, organic factor of the perceiver: that they appear 
as they do to the perceiver partly because the perceiver himself 
is organically constituted as he is. When, therefore, he judges 
that they really are as they appear to the normal perceiver, he is 
not at all denying that in the process of “appearing” or “ being 
presented” to consciousness in sense perception the sense realities 
(whether organic or extra-organic) are partially specified, modi- 
fied,— we may even say transformed or metamorphosed, to use 
the very language affected by the more moderate school of 


phrases are invented to denote what 7s in the sphere of being and not in the sphere 
of thought; and to suppose them known is ipso facto to take away this character. 
The relativity of cognition (i.e. in the sense defined) imposes on us no forfeiture of 
privilege, no humiliation of pride; there is not any conceivable form of apprehen- 
sion from which it excludes us.” 

1Even such material things and qualities as are known without their having 
been ever perceived by any human being (and all who admit the existence of an 
external material universe at all will admit that we can have reasoned certitude 
about the existence of portions of it which have never been perceived) are known 
only by being related to the mind through other things or qualities directly per- 
ceived. ‘‘ What is given in one or more relations may necessarily implicate other 
relations, and these may subsist not merely between the mind and other objects, but 
between the several objects themselves. Still, mediate cognitions of this kind are 
knowledge only in so far as they are rationally connected with what is immediately 
given. Our knowledge of the mutual dynamical influence of two invisible planets, 
which faithfully reflects their reciprocal relations, is but an elaborate evolution of 
what is apprehended by sense and intellect in experiences where subject and object 
stand in immediate relations.’’—I bid., n. 25,—italics ours. 
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idealists,—by the subjective, organic factor. He merely holds 
that such subjective influence, and such relativity of sense realities 
to the perceiver’s own organic constitution, being inseparable 
from the very nature of the perceptive process, are tacitly under- 
stood to be always there, but are likewise understood when 
normal not to affect the truth of the judgment whereby he 
interprets those sense realities to be “really” (and “externally ” 
in the case of “externally appearing” data) as they appear Zo 
the normal perceiver. Furthermore, when he asserts that in sense 
perception he is directly aware, not of a ‘‘conscious -state”’ or 
“psychic appearance” or ‘“ mental representation,” but of an 
extramental reality, his interpretation is one which no idealist! 
can disprove until the idealist assumption—that nothing extra- 
mental can be in direct cognitive relation to mind, that the mind 
can know only its own states,—is vindicated. And finally, when 
he asserts that in external sense perception he is directly aware 
neither of a mental appearance nor of an organic condition, but 
of an extra-organic, external, and sometimes spatially distant 
reality,—and that he is aware of this reality as it is really and 
externally,*—his interpretation cannot be shaken until it be 
proved that a material reality, spatially distant from a perceiver, 
cannot become the direct term of the latter’s awareness by 
awakening his conscious perceptive activity through its operative 
influence on his bodily sense organs. 

127. THE MAIN DIFFICULTY.—We must next examine a 
form of difficulty which is brought against the theory of immedi- 
ate sense perception and plausibly supported by appeal to a 
variety of facts commonly described as “sense illusions” (118). 
It may be stated as follows :—* 

If that which is present to consciousness in perception, that 
of which we are directly and immediately aware, be the external 
reality, then contradictory predicates would be true of the same 
reality, But this is obviously impossible. Therefore what is 
present to consciousness is not the external reality but a psychic 
or mental “appearance” or “representation” produced by the 


1 And no supporter of the theory of mediate or representative sense perception. 

2 Knowing that ‘“‘ what it is really and externally’? means ‘‘ what it appears to 
the normal perceiver’: the very real but normal and uniform subjective influence 
of the perceiver’s organism on ‘‘ what it appears,’’ being an element of difference 
which is tacitly understood to be really there but to be left out of account in equi- 
parating the meaning of those two phrases. 

3 Cf. JEANNIURE, Of. cit., pp. 398-9. 
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reality, and from which under due conditions we can infer the 
latter.' And that contradictory predicates are affirmed of what 
is present to consciousness is abundantly evident from facts like 
the following : “ Tepid water is cold to the hot hand and hot to 
the cold hand (¢.e. zs simultaneously cold and not cold); the 
same house is larger or smaller, the same tower is square or 
round, according to the distance of the observer; the sun is 
two feet in diameter to one person and one foot in diameter to 
another, though its real magnitude is great and does not change ; 
the same colour is red to one and green to another (ze. toa 
Daltonian); the same substance is sweet to one and bitter to 
another ; the same insect is tiny or large according as seen with 
the naked eye or through a microscope; things are purple or 
yellow according as seen through purple or yellow glasses ; stars 
are now visible which have ceased to exist long ages ago; 
sometimes people see two suns in the heavens, while there is 
only one de facto; and so of innumerable other examples.” 
Now such facts can be easily explained, and all contradiction 
avoided, if the contradictory predicates be understood to have for 
their subjects not the one self-identical external reality, but the 
mental appearances produced by it; for while it remains the 
same these do indeed differ through change in the subjective 
and the external or spatial conditions of perception, so that it is 
not to ¢he same subject that the contradictory predicates refer. 
Hence in all such examples as those referred to, the copula “zs” 
means “appears”: otherwise error is incurred by an unlawful 
transition from the order of appearances to the order of reality.* 

Now in reply to this difficulty we purpose showing jirsd/y, 
that the manner it suggests of avoiding self-contradiction is not 
the only way of doing so, or in other words that perceptionism 
as propounded in the preceding sections is in no way self-con- 


1 The conclusion, as formulated by JEANNIDRE (of. cit., pp. 398-9),—“ Ergo, ne 
violetur principium contradictionis, dicendum est realitatem sensibus referri, non wt est 
in seipsa, sed ut apparet sensibus’’: ‘reality is reported by the senses not as it is in 
itself, but as it appears to the senses,’’—seems to make the (perceived) ‘‘ appearance ”’ 
and the (known) ‘‘ externality ’’ two aspects or modes or conditions of one and the 
same reality (cf. infra, §§ 128, 129) ; but he clearly supposes that contradictionjcan be 
avoided only by holding that in every such case the contradictory predicates should 
be understood to refer not to the externai reality but to the mental appearances,— 
which are really different and therefore really susceptible of contradictory predicates, 
—while the external reality of which they are appearances remains of course one 
and the same unchanged reality. 

2 JEANNIDRE, ibid. 3 Ibid., p. 399. 
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tradictory ; and secondly, that there are very grave reasons against 
adopting the suggested distinction between ‘mental appear- 
ances” and ‘‘external reality” as a satisfactory explanation of 
the facts. 

First, then, the facts alleged are undeniable. Moreover, it 
must be admitted that if ‘what reality appears to the zzd/vidual 
perceiver in any and every condition, organic and extra-organic, 
of perception,” be judged to be a function of the “reality as it is 
externally,’—in other words if aif perceptionism, which does 
not take account of the part played by the actual conditions, 
organic and extra-organic, of perception, in determining how the 
external reality appears, be adopted,—then indeed self-contradic- 
tion would result: water would be simultaneously hot and not 
hot, the same colour would be red and not red, etc., etc. But if, 
on the contrary, our interpretation of ‘‘what the thing is really 
and externally” takes the influence of these conditions into ac- 
count, and allows for them,—if it is realized that we know “ what 
the thing zs really and externally” only by “what it appears to 
the zormal perceiver,” so that this latter appearance is always 
understood to be implied in the very meaning of ‘‘what the 
thing zs really and externally,” '—then, while what we perceive 
is not a mental appearance but the extramental reality, not a 
single one of the predications in the examples cited, or in any 
other examples, is really self-contradictory. For whenever in 
such a case we make a number of incompatible predications 
about the perceived reality, they are incompatible because they 
refer to what the thing appears under different sets of (organic or 
extra-organic) conditions: and only one predication (in respect to 
the domain of predication in question), whether it be among the 
predications actually made or not, can refer to “the thing as it 
7s really and externally,’—“ what it zs really and externally” 
being known to us only through “ what it appears to the normal 
perceiver,” since this mode of appearance is a real function of 
“what the thing zs really and externally”. It is a question of 
understanding what we mean by our assertions that material 
things “are such or such really and externally”. This has been 
explained already, and we may refer the reader again to our 


1 T.e, the function of appearing in a certain way in normal conditions of percep- 
tion is a real function of the external reality, and is precisely the function, and the 
only function, which makes it possible for us to know intellectually what the thing 
is, in so far as we have (inadequate) intellectual knowledge of this latter. 
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discussion of one of the examples given above,—that of Dalton- 
ism (126). For the sake of illustration let us take another 
example. A person in one part of the world sees the sun high 
in the heavens “a foot in diameter”; another in a different part 
of the world sees it sinking near the horizon “two feet in dia- 
meter”. Suppose they judge it accordingly. Both judgments 
refer to the same ‘‘external reality”. Both predicates are right 
if they are referred to ‘‘ what this reality appears” to each in the 
two separate sets of spatial conditions ; both predicates are wrong 
if they are referred to “ what this reality zs externally (in respect 
of size or diameter)”. What it zs externally in this respect is 
not what it appears to any one or more individuals, for such 
appearances include the influence of different spatial conditions 
of distance and perspective: what it zs really and externally in 
point of size, is what its normally appearing size—which differs 
in varying spatial conditions—is interpreted to be for a reality 
situated at such a distance from normal perceivers.! 

This, of course, raises again the question, How do we know 
intellectually what a reality is really and externally? And par- 
ticularly it raises the question—of which more presently—as to 
the significance of our concept of space. How can we know 
(intellectually) hata reality is evternal, or what it is externally, 
otherwise than by seeing, through reflection, that the contents of 
our abstract intellectual concepts of extension, externality, space, 
etc., given in the concretély felt extensity and externality of the 
immediate data of sense perception, are vea/ ; and that when a 
sense datum appears to the zormal perceiver as extended, spatial, 
external, it is therefore not only conceived intellectually to be so, 
but zs veally so? The two people looking at the sun perceive 
something veal. How do we or they know? How else but be- 
cause we and they regard sense perception as a process which 
makes us aware of reality? They perceive something ertra- 
mental and external.” Again, how do we or they know?  Be- 
cause we regard the sensuously felt extramentality of the immediate 
data of consciousness as being ¢o zfso real, and the sensuously felt 
externality of such data as being 7x normal conditions of sense per- 


1 Cf. JEANNIERE, of. cit., pp. 413-14: ‘Ex eo quod res apparet vg. dulcis aut 
amara, quadrata aut rotunda, rubra aut viridis, non est certum illam rem esse talem 
qualis apparet, nisi intellectus attenderit ad omnes sensus qui aliquid dee ea referunt, 
et constiterit ab eis illam rem modo normali referri”’ 

2 T.e, extra-subjective, extra-organic. 
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ception ¢o zfso real. But suppose we refuse to regard any im- 
mediate data of sense consciousness as being at all extramental, 
and insist on regarding them all as zxtra-subjective, intramental 
entities, how then are we ever to know that there is anything 
beyond, anything really extramental or external? 

Realist supporters of the theory of mediate sense perception 
have recourse to the principle of causality—a procedure which we 
need not re-examine here. But let us return to the difficulty set 
forth above, and endeavour to show in the second place how un- 
satisfactory it is to account for the apparent contradictions of 
sense perception by recourse to the view that in preception we 
become immediately aware only of “ appearances”. 

If in sense perception we become immediately aware only 
of what are (intellectually interpreted to be) subjective, psychic, 
mental states, and not of anything (interpreted to be) external 
(or even extramental), then, since on the one hand intellect con- 
ceives, and interprets in judgment, only the content! of these 
states, and since on the other hand it is not contended that in- 
tellect can, independently of sense, come into cognitive relation 
with (what is interpreted as) external reality,? it would seem to 
follow necessarily that all our intellectual knowledge, all our con- 
cepts, predicates, and judgments are of the real domain of mental 
states only,—externality itself, perceived or conceived, concrete 
or abstract, being no exception, but just a mental state like all 
the others. No doubt, the concept of cause, like that of sub- 
stance, is derived from these states and is validly applied to them 
to bring to light their real implications ; but how can it bring to 
light real externality as an implication of them if the concept of 
externality itself is emptied of real validity by the contention 
that the concrete sense correlate—immediately felt externality— 
from which the concept is derived, is not real externality at all 
but merely a feature of a state of consciousness? (104, III). 
When, therefore, Jeanniere asserts that by the senses we attain 

1 Including the real implications of this content. 

2 T.e, this contention is not put forward at least by scholastics, who, as defenders 
of realism, are contemplated in the text. It is the scholastic view that intellect 
directly apprehends the real self in its conscious processes, and rightly interprets 
the self as an extramental reality, i.e. a reality whose real being (‘‘esse’’) is inde- 
pendent of its being consciously apprehended (its ‘‘ percipi””), but that even such 
conception has for its content only the sense content of the direct conscious pro- 
cesses by which such intellectual apprehension is conditioned (cf. § roo); but 


scholastics do not contend that intellect has any apprehension or conception of 
external or non-self reality independently of the data furnished by sense (100, 105), 
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“to things not in themselves but in their appearances,’! and 
that nevertheless “things can be known as they are in themselves, 
z.e. so that we can attribute to them predicates which are really 
intrinsic to them,”’? he is equivalently asserting that concepts 
whose real contents are derived only from conscious states of 
the self have contents which are really intrinsic to external or 
non-self reality: for only if they have such contents are they 
“really intrinsic”? (in content) to this reality. But it is only if 
the latter is given in the concrete, felt externality of the immedi- 
ate data of “external” sense perception, and if the abstract con- 
cept of externality (derived from this concrete) is thus known to 
be really valid, that our other concepts can be known to have 
contents really intrinsic to external reality. 

Furthermore, it is useless to discuss what qualities can or 
cannot be attributed to ‘“‘external” things, or “things as they 
really are” until the real validity of our abstract intellectual con- 
cept of externality is first vindicated. In support of the main 
objection stated above, Jeanniere argues that because e. the 
external object is a square tower, and the perceived object is not 
a square tower (but a round tower), therefore the perceived ob- 
ject is not the external object. But this assumes that we know 
that there is a reality erternal to us, and what it is really and ex- 
ternally, while the real difficulty of his own position (that sense 
only makes us aware of conscious states of the self, called ‘“ ap- 
pearances’’) is to show how he can know any object whatsoever 
to be an erternal reality. 


‘“‘ According to the perceptionist,” he writes, ‘‘the appearance (perceived 
object) = external object (that which is outside me). Now, facts prove this 
to be inadmissible. Let us give these two in syllogistic form: (1) The ex- 
ternal object ts a square tower; but the perceived object (appearance) is not 
a square tower (but a round tower); therefore the perceived object ts not 
the external object. (2) The perceived object (the appearance) ts actual ; 
but the external object ts not actual (v.g. a star extinct ten thousand years 
ago); therefore the perceived object ts not the external object. To my very 
great confusion (he continues), I have to confess that the replies to those two 
common syllogisms (second figure ; mood, Camestres) have always appeared 
to me unintelligible. ‘The data of physiology,’ says the Abbé CostTxE,?* ‘re- 


1 He refers of course to external things; and the expression means that by the 
senses we attain not to the external things but to mental states. The ambiguity of 
such modes of expression will be examined later (128, 129). 

2“ Praedicata quae eis vere sint intrinseca.”—Of. cit., p. 417; supra, § 123, 
p- 108, n. 2. 

3 Rev. du Clergé francais, tst August, 1903, p. 534. 
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move all doubt that the direct object of our visual perception is the effect of 
the retinal image, as the retinal image itself is the effect of the external 
body.’ With the same author, I regard the thesis of the Abbé Dusosc on 
The Formal Objectivity of Colours’ as undoubtedly ingenious, but as not 
proven.” ? 

Now we doubt if any reflecting perceptionist would allow that his view is 
fairly expressed by the formula “ affearance (perceived object) = external ob- 
ject”. We doubt if even the unreflecting plain man would hold that what 
an individual perceives (“perceived object ”) is a/ways the “external object”. 
Bearing in mind that semse ztse/f does not pronounce or judge its object to 
be internal or external, and that when we speak of the “sense verdict” or 
“sense evidence” we always mean our 77/ellectual interpretation of what is 
given or presented in sense consciousness,—a fact which is sometimes lost 
sight of in this connexion,—bearing that in mind, our statement of percep- 
tionism would be rather something like this: “The object perceived wader 
normal conditions is identically the real, external object: not of course ade- 
quately the latter, but a real function or aspect of the latter’. In the second 
place we believe that even the waif, unreflecting perceptionist would agree 
with us in repudiating the identification of “appearance” and “ perceived 
object”’ in the author’s description of perceptionism. When an object ‘“ap- 
pears” or ‘‘is presented ’’ to consciousness, whatever be the nature of this 
object, whether it be mental or extramental, internal or external, we have a 
right to demand justification for the very questionable procedure of setting 
up this process of “ appearing” or “ being presented” as a mew object sup- 
posed to intervene between consciousness and the original object.* Of this 
more anon (128, 129). Coming now to the syllogisms, we might ask how any- 
one who holds that sense reveals to him only mental states can kvow that 
what he judges to be ‘‘a square tower” or to be “not actual” is az “‘ex- 
ternal object” at all, as distinct from a mental state. But letting even that 
pass, the major of the first syllogism means that what appears in sense per- 
ception under normal conditions of distance and perspective as a square 
tower is judged to be therefore really and externally a square tower; and the 
minor means that this same reality appears wader other conditions as a round 
tower, z.¢. otherwise than it appears under normal conditions, 7.2. otherwise 
as “it really and externally is”: from which the only legitimate conclusion is 
that what a thing appears under special conditions is not what it appears under 
normal conditions (2.2. “‘ what it really and externally is”: the ‘external ob- 
ject ”).—The distinction between what a thing may “look” or ‘appear ” 
and what it “is,” will be examined below (128, 129).—The major of the 
second syllogism means “ The object (or reality) here and now perceived or 
appearing is judged to be (externally) actual”; the minor means that what 
we know otherwise through inferences from other perceptions of external 
reality (and we could know nothing of external reality were real externality 
not presented, and known to be presented, to sense) enables us to judge— 
not that the appearing reality (the “‘ perceived object’) has 7o present exter- 
nal actuality, and that our present perception is merely of a mental state or 


1 Ann. de philos, chrét,, 1895, t. 130, pp. 449 sqq-3 592 Sqq. 
2 Op, cit., p. 399, n. 8 Cf. PRICHARD, op. cit., p. 133. 
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“appearance,” but—that the perceived object has not a// the external actuality 
which we would naturally attribute to it if we interpreted external reality ac- 
cording to present perceptions and without taking note of the knowledge 
gathered from other ferceptions, and interpretations and inferences from 
these.! In the present instance though the star is itself extinct there is real 
and external light still travelling from it. The legitimate conclusion from the 
premisses is simply that the total actual reality of the external object is not 
identical with, or determined solely by, the portion which at any given 
moment we can perceive. 

As to the Abbé CoSTE’s assertion, we may merely remark that while the 
physiologist can trace the physiological effects of the retinal image on the 
optic nerves and on the brain, and while he can say that the concomitant, 
or immediate consequent, of the cerebral excitation is a conscious act of 
visual perception, no facts brought to light by his order of investigation can 
help him in the least to make any assertion whatever on a question con- 
cerning this wholly new order of phenomenon (z.e. the consciously perceptive 
visual act),—the question, namely, as to what is the direct object apprehended 
through this perceptive act (112, 124). 


1Cf, JEANNIERE, Op. cit., pp. 413-143 supra, p. 162, n. I. 


CHAPTER XX. 


IDEALISM AND THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN ‘* APPEARANCE” 
AND *SREALITDY °2; 


128. ANALYSIS OF THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN WHAT 
THINGS “ ARE” AND WHAT, THEY “ APPEAR”.—Not only in the 
preceding section, but time and again from the very commence- 
ment of our investigation, we have encountered the distinction 
between what things ave and what they appear. The distinction, 
understood in a wide sense, runs through every domain of out 
cognitive experience,—marking off in a general way the “real ” 
from the “apparent,” the ‘“‘genuine” from the “seeming” or 
“ deceptive,” the “true” from the “false”. Thus, we are warned 
that “appearances are deceptive,” and “not to judge by appear- 
ances’’.! Whatever be the implications of the distinction, and 
its bearing on the possibility of our knowing what things really 
are, it is obvious that the distinction has its origin in the domain 
of sense perception, and that it must be closely connected especi- 
ally with our manner of apprehending space. It is perfectly 
familiar even to the “ plain man,’—and fairly perplexing even 
to the advanced student of epistemology. It issues in puzzling 
problems. For example, if on the one hand we hold that what 
appears, or is presented, to consciousness in sense perception is 
the real,—that (external) sense perception puts us into direct 
and immediate cognitive contact with (external) reality ;—and 
if also what intellect conceives in the abstract is this same 
concretely presented reality, ze. if the shought-objects by which 
it represents and interprets the given sense concrete are also 
real,—how can error or deception be possible, or how can things 
ever “appear,” or “be judged to be,” otherwise than they really 
are?” If, on the other hand, it be held that sense perception does 

1“ The common advice, ‘ Do not judge by appearances,’ would be unmeaning 
if it were interpreted literally; for, after all, what have we to judge by except ap- 
pearances ?”—Science of Logic, i., § 66, p. 128. 

2We shall deal later ex professo with this aspect of the matter, Cf. supra, 


§ 112. 
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not make us directly aware of, or put us into immediate 
cognitive relation with, extramental reality, but directly reveals 
to us only mental states provisionally assumed to be “ repro- 
ductions” or “ representations” or “appearances”’ of extramental 
reality ; and if also (as before) zzte/lect gets all its interpreting 
concepts or thought-objects from these mental states, z.e. if the 
objects of thought are identically the concrete ‘‘intramental” 
objects of sense, only apprehended now in the abstract,—how can 
truth or genuine knowledge be possible, z.e. how can it transcend 
what things appear mentally, and attain to what they really are 
extramentally ? 

It will be worth while, therefore, to examine the distinc- 
tion, with a view to seeing whether or how it is possible, from 
normal sense perception of how things appear spatially, to attain 
not only to a knowledge ¢hat things are really spatial, but also 
to a knowledge as to what sort their real spatial attributes and 
relations are. The inquiry will naturally lead up to an ex- 
position and criticism of Kant’s theory on space, time, and 
sense qualities generally. 

When the plain man distinguishes between “appearance” 
and ‘‘ reality,’ between what a thing “appears to be” and what 
it “really is,” he is certainly thinking not of two distinct “ things,”’ 
—one a “mental” thing (an ‘“‘appearance”) and the other an 
“extramental” thing (a “reality”),—but of one and the same 
(extramental) thing under two aspects, vzz. of this thing as (he 
thinks that) it now appears, and of this same thing as (he thinks 
that) he otherwise knows it to be. Yet philosophers, reflecting 
on the distinction, have come to think of two distinct things, 
viz. the extramental thing (the “thing-in-itself” the “nou- 
menon”) anda “mental” thing which they call an “appearance” 
or “ phenomenon”; and some philosophers have concluded that 
we can never get beyond knowledge of the latter, while others 
have contended that though we can know directly only the latter 
we can derive from this direct knowledge an inferential know- 
ledge of the former. Since the distinction between what things 
really are and what they appear “first arises in our ordinary 
or scientific consciousness (z.e. the consciousness for which the 
problems are those of science as opposed to philosophy),”! we 
must inquire whether the distinction as revealed there justifies 


' PRICHARD, Of. cit., p. 79. 
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such philosophical conclusions. , Let us see how Prichard deals 
with it in his criticism of Kant. 


“In this consciousness [he writes] we are compelled to distinguish be- 
tween appearance and reality with respect to the details of a reality which, 
as a whole, or in principle, we suppose ourselves to know. Afterwards in 
our philosophical consciousness we come to reflect on this distinction and to 
raise the question whether it 7s not applicable to reality as a whole. We 
ask with respect to knowledge in general, and not merely with respect to 
particular items of knowledge, whether we know or can know reality, and 
not merely appearance. . . . Consequently, in order to decide whether the 
distinction will bear the superstructure placed upon it by the philosophical 
consciousness, it is necessary to examine the distinction as it exists in our 
ordinary consciousness. 

“The distinction is applied in our ordinary consciousness both to the 
primary and to the secondary qualities of matter. . . . We say, for instance, 
that the moon looks! or appears as large as the sun, though really it is much 
smaller. We say that railway lines, though parallel, look convergent, just 
as we say that the straight stick in water looks bent. We say that at 
sunset the sun, though really below the horizon, looks above it. Again we 
say that to a person who is colour blind the colour of an object looks different 
to what it really is, and that water into which we put our hand may be warmer 
than it appears to our touch. 

“The case of the primary qualities may be considered first. . . . [And] 
it will be sufficient to analyse the simplest, that of the apparent convergence 
of the railway lines. 

“Two points force themselves upon our notice. In the first place we 
certainly suppose that we perceive the reality which we wish to know, Ze. 
the reality which, as we suppose, exists independently of our perception, and 
not an ‘appearance’ of it. It is, as we say, the real lines which we see. 
Even the term ‘convergent,’ in the assertion that the lines /oof convergent, 
conveys this implication... . We can say neither that an appearance is 
convergent nor that the appearance of the lines is convergent. Only a reality 
similar to the lines, e.g. two roads, can be said to be convergent. Our 
ordinary thought, therefore, furnishes no ground for the view that the object 
of perception is not the thing but merely an appearance of or produced by it. 
In the second place the assertion that the lines /oof convergent implies 
considerable knowledge of the real nature of the reality to which the assertion 
relates. Both the terms ‘lines’ and ‘convergent’ imply that the reality zs 
spatial. Further if the context is such that we mean that, while the lines look 
convergent, we do not know their real relation, we imply that the lines really 
possess some characteristic which falls within the genus to which convergence 
belongs, z.e. we imply that they are convergent or divergent or parallel. If 
on the other hand, the context is such that we mean that the lines only look 
convergent, we imply that the lines are parallel, and therefore presuppose 


1“ Looks” means ‘appears to sight,” and ‘“ looks” is throughout used 
as synonymous with “appear,” where the instance under discussion relates to 
visual perception. 
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complete knowledge in respect of the very characteristic in regard to which 
we state what is only appearance. ‘The assertion, then, in respect of a primary 
quality, that a thing looks so and so implies knowledge of its general character 
as spatial, and ignorance only of a detail; and the assertion that a thing 
only looks or appears so and so implies knowledge of the detail in question.” 4 


He then draws attention to the general difficulty arising from 
our use of the terms ‘‘looks ” 


and ‘‘ appears ” :— 

“Tf the lines are not convergent, how is it possible even to say that they 
look convergent? Must it not be implied that at least under cerfaim circum- 
stances we should perceive the lines as they are? Otherwise why should we 
use the words ‘look’ or ‘appear’ at all? Moreover this implication can be 
pushed further ; for if we maintain that we perceive the real lines, we may 
reasonably be asked whether we must not under a// circumstances perceive 
them as they are. It seems as though a reality cannot be perceived except as 
ite ee 


Such is the difficulty which has given rise to the philosophical 
view that “the object of perception is not the reality but an 
appearance”, How has the view arisen from it? In this way :— 


“ Since we do distinguish between what things look and what they are, 
it would seem that the object of perception cannot be the thing, but only an 
appearance produced by it. Moreover the doctrine gains in plausibility from 
the existence of certain illusions in the case of which the reality to which the 
illusion relates seems non-existent. For instance, if we look steadily at the 
flame of a candle, and then press one eye-ball with the finger, we see, as we 
say, two candles ; but since ex hyfothesi there is only one candle, it seems 
that what we see must be, not the candle, but two images or appearances 
produced by it.” ? 


Nevertheless such facts furnish no real ground for the phil- 
osophical view that “ the object of perception is not a reality, but 
an appearance,” and the distinction between “ what a thing looks ” 
and “what it is’? can be explained without recourse to such a 
supposition. The distinction does imply that “at least under 
certain circumstances” we perceive things “as they are” ; but it 
does not imply that therefore “under a// circumstances” we 
should “ perceive them as they are”, For, in so far as we know 
what external* things are really and externally, we know this 


1 PRICHARD, op. cit., pp. 80-2 (italics in first paragraph ours). 

2Thid., p. 82. 3 Tbid., pp. 82-3. 

4 Even in abnormal sense perception it is a real function of extramental reality 
(including the perceiver’s organism) to appear as it actually does. In the case of 
sense illusions and hallucinations it is the intellect that is at fault in judging the 
perceived reality to be exclusively external when it is either partly organic (as in 
illusions) or wholly organic (as in hallucinations). In both cases a product of 
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from what they appear in certazn, 7.e. normal circumstances: our 
intellectual knowledge of ‘ what they are really and externally ” 
is an accumulation of judgments or interpretations of “ what 
they appear”’ to our various senses zz normal conditions,—their 
necessary relativity to the subjective organic factor being always 
understood in these judgments.!_ Hence it does not follow that 
“what a thing appears ” in any individual act or process of per- 
ception must be always a part or function of what the thing is 
really and externally, z.e. of what it is known to appear in normal 
perception; for the individual act in question may be abnormal, 
and if it is, what the “external” thing appears in it will be 
partly due to the abnormal organic factor, and therefore will not 
reveal ‘ what the thing is really and externally ”. 

The distinction in question certainly supposes that in some 
cases at least we perceive things as they are; for in regard to 
external things part of what we mean by ‘what they are really 
and externally” is ‘“what we know them to appear in normal 
sense perception”. Let us pursue Prichard’s analysis. He 
continues :—? 


The distinction between the actual and the apparent angle made by two 
straight lines presupposes a limiting case in which they coincide. f the line 
of sight along which we observe the point of intersection of two lines is known 
to be at right angles to both lines, we expect, and rightly expect, to see the 
angle of intersection as it is. Again if we look at a short portion of two rail- 
way lines from a point known to be directly above them, and so distant that 
the effects of perspective are imperceptible, we can say that the lines look what 
they are, vzz. parallel. Thus from the point of view of the difficulty which 
has been raised, there is this justification in general for saying that two lines 
look parallel or Zook at right angles, that we know that in certain cases what 
they look is identical with what they are. In the same way assertions that 
the moon Joos as large as the sun receive justification from our knowledge 
that two bodies of equal size and equally distant from the observer ave what 
they look, vzz. of the same size. And in both cases the justification pre- 
supposes knowledge of the reality of space and also such insight into its 
nature as enables us to see that in certain cases there must be an identity 
between what things look and what they are in respect of certain spatial 
relations. Again, in such cases we see that so far is it from being necessary 
to think that a thing must be perceived as it is, that it is not only possible but 
necessary to distinguish what a thing looks from what it is, and precisely in con- 
sequence of the nature of space. The visual perception of spatial relations from 
its very nature presupposes a particular point of view . . . and is therefore 


imagination (a genuine “ mental image’’) is confused in consciousness with the per- 
ceived object, or mistaken for a perceived object, 
1 Cf, supra, §§ 120-2. 2 Of. cit., pp. 83-5. 
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subject to conditions of perspective. This is best realized by considering the 
supposition that perfect visual powers would enable us to see the whole of a 
body at once, and that this perception would be possible if we had eyes 
situated all round the body. The supposition obviously breaks down through 
the impossibility of combining two or more points of view in one perception. 
But if visual perception is necessarily subject to conditions of perspective, the 
spatial relations of bodies can never look what they are except in the limiting 
case referred to. Moreover, this distinction is perfectly intelligible, as we 
should expect from the necessity we are under of drawing it. We understand 
perfectly why it is that bodies must, in respect of their spatial relations, look 
[z.e. to sight] different to what they are. . . . It is, therefore, needless to make 
the assertion ‘Two lines appear convergent” intelligible by converting the 
verb “appears ” into a substantive, vzz. an ‘‘ appearance,” and then making 
the assertion relate to an “appearance”. For... the assertion... is 
perfectly intelligible in itself though not capable of being stated in terms of 
anything else.' If we generalize this result [he concludes], we may say that 
the distinction between appearance and reality, drawn with regard to the 
primary qualities of bodies, throughout presupposes the reality of space,” and 
is made possible, and indeed necessary, by the nature of space itself. 


The distinction, therefore, between what the primary qualities 
or spatial relations of things “look” or ‘“‘appear”’ fo sight, and 
what these qualities or relations are ‘‘really and externally,” is 


1« Tt is important,” the author adds (zbid., p. 85 n.), ‘‘ to notice that the proper 
formula to express what is loosely called ‘an appearance’ is ‘ A looks or appears 
B,’ and that this cannot be analysed into anything more simple and, in particular, into 
a statement about ‘appearances’. Even in the case of looking at the candle, there 
is no need to speak of two ‘appearances’ or ‘images’. Before we discover the 
truth the proper assertion is ‘The body which we perceive looks as if it were two 
candles,’ and, after we discover the truth, the proper assertion is ‘ The candle looks 
as if it were in two places ’.” 

The inclination to speak, in such cases, of perceiving ‘two images”’ (and to 
draw the erroneous conclusion that what we always perceive is merely a mental 
“image” or “‘appearance,’’ and never the “ external reality ’’) is due to the fact that 
we have, and are constantly exercising, the faculty (imagination) of reproducing 
‘‘mental images ”’ of perceived objects in the absence of these latter. The case in 
point is a simple and admirable instance of an ‘“ optical illusion”. We “ know” 
that ‘what appears’ is external to us because we interpret the concrete “felt ex- 
ternality ”’ to be real, and are conscious that the actua' conditions, abnormal though 
they are, are not so abnormal as to vitiate this interpretation. But ‘what it ap- 
pears ’’ (‘two candles ’’) is not ‘‘ what it is really and externally ”’ (‘‘ one candle’’). 
If we ‘‘know”’ this is the case, how do we knowit ? Because we know (r) that “ what 
it is really and externally ’’ means (i.e. means partially, inadequately: the part of its 
reality known through interpretation of what it reveals to us through the sense of 
vision means) what it is known by us to appear in normal conditions of visual per- 
ception ; and (2) that the conditions of our actual perception are not normal, and 
therefore do not reveal ‘‘ what the thing is really and externally ”’. 

* Rather “ presupposes that we know spatial relations to characterize, and apper- 
tain to, the extramentally external thing or reality which appears”. But how we 
know or can know this, the author seems to us to leave unexplained. Cf. supra, 


§ 125; infra, pp. 173-5. 
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quite intelligible without recourse to the assumption that what 
we see are only mental appearances. It presupposes (1) that we 
know what things are really and externally in respect of these 
qualities ; and (2) that we know the nature of space and the 
conditions of visual perception to be such that only in certain 
cases is “what the thing appears to sight” (as regards spatial 
relations) identical with what we otherwise know these spatial 
relations to be “really and externally”. But of course we know 
intellectually what space is and what spatial relations are “really 
and externally,” only from the way in which things appear 
spatially to our senses—especially to sight and touch (active 
and passive touch, including the muscular sense of motion and 
resistance to muscular effort)—zu normal sense perception. Re- 
flection shows us that in the end it is really meaningless to 
contend that things never reveal to us their primary qualities or 
spatial relations as these are “really and externally”; for by 
what these qualities and relations are “really and externally ” 
we mean what they appear to us zz normal sense perception, t.e. 
what we judge them to be by interpreting them as thus appear- 
ing,—through the aid of concepts derived from what they reveal 
to our consciousness in sense perception.! 


Hence we are forced to disagree with Prichard when, after pronounc- 
ing all the secondary qualities to be merely conscious states or ‘sensa- 
tions” (and to be by implication incapable of giving us any knowledge about 
extramental reality) he goes on to contend that our se#se apprehension even 
of the primary qualities or spatial relations never reveals these as they are 
really and externally ® (and by implication that our intellectual knowledge of 
what real extension, externality, space, and spatial relations are, is altogether 
independent of what they appear in sense perception), On the contrary, we 
do perceive (1) not only the primary qualities, but (2) the secondary qualities, 
as they are really and externally ; and moreover (3) if this were not so we 
could never prove against any form of idealism that the zz/el/ectual know- 
ledge we have of a world of data characterized by such qualities is knowledge 
of a really extramental, external, spatial universe, and not merely a knowledge 
of subjective mental phenomena or conscious states (125). 


1It must not be forgotten that we accumulate our knowledge of what things 
are ‘‘really and externally’? by using concepts derived from all the data of the 
various senses. Therefore what an external thing presents in any individual act of 
perception is usually only a small part of what we already know the total external 
reality of the thing to be. And this knowledge is always helping us to check, and 
adjust, and if necessary correct, ‘‘ what the thing appears” in any individual per- 
ceptive act whose object we are interpreting: it is constantly guarding us from 
erroneous and hasty spontaneous interpretations, Cf. supra, § 127, pp. 162, n. 1; 
166, n. 

2Cf. supra, § 125, pp. 144 sqq. 
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(1) Prichard’s own analysis of the convergence of the railway lines 
proves that “in limiting cases” we visually apprehend spatial relations as 
these are “really and externally”. But what they are “really and externally,” 
in respect of spatial relations, we can know only by intellectual interpretation 
of what they appear in normal perception to a// the senses which reveal ‘ ex- 
tensity,” “externality,” ‘ voluminousness,”—especially to the senses of sight 
and touch. Prichard, however, holding that our intellectual knowledge of what 
things are spatially is independent of perception and always represents them 
otherwise than as they look in perception, goes on to contend that even in the 
limiting cases referred to ‘‘ what a thing looks and what it is” are after all not 
“jdentical”.1 The reason he gives is plausible but not convincing: it is 
that all such limiting cases refer only to 7wo dimensions of space, “eé.g. con- 
vergence and bentness,”? whereas veal spatial relations are always ‘hree- 
dimensional, so that what a thing afpears spatially to sight can never be 
identical with what it really zs spatially. Now, even if we grant that sight 
alone can apprehend only two-dimensional extension,” it would follow merely 
that what a spatial thing appears to sight is not the whole of what it really 
is spatially ; but surely it would not follow that what the thing appears spatially 
to sight cannot be a veal part or function of its total spatial reality. ‘It is 
obvious,” says Prichard,* “that two dimensions are only an abstraction from 
three, and that the spatial relations of bodies, considered fully, involve three 
dimensions.”” Of course ; but because the two dimensions are only abstrac- 
tions, are they on that account not real? Are the two dimensions, perceived 
by sight in the spatial things, not really in the latter? They certainly are. 
“A body may be cylindrical, and we may see a cylindrical body; but such 
a body can never, strictly speaking, oof cylindrical.’ It can never look 
cylindrical to sight a/ome, because of the conditions of perspective ; but it can 
look what our knowledge of the real spatial shape of a cylindrical body tells 
us that it ought to look in such conditions. And how do we know the real 
spatial shape of a cylindrical body, or that any body is really and externally 
cylindrical, unless by interpreting what it appears to s¢ght and ‘ouch in 
normal conditions? From the fact that real spatial relations are three- 
dimensional Prichard infers “that terms which fully state spatial character- 
istics can never express what things look, but only what they are”.® The 
inference is quite too sweeping. Such terms can never express what things 
look ¢o sight in any individual perception, or what they appear /o fouch in 
any individual tactile or muscular or motor perception; but such terms can 
and do express (our intellectual interpretation of) what things appear to us in 
all our various ormal visual, tactile and other ‘“ extension-revealing”’ per- 
ceptions : for this is precisely what such terms do express to us about things 
by expressing “what they are”. How otherwise could we know what things 
are “really and externally ” in respect of spatial relations? It is by “judging 
from what it looks under various conditions,” ’ and in no other possible way, 
that we know intellectually whatever we do know about the spatial qualities 


1 Op. ctt., p. go. 2 Thid. 

3 Binocular vision would appear to give us at least a rudimentary visual con- 
sciousness of objects in relief, i.e. of the third dimension of space. Possibly, 
however, such consciousness is not independent of muscular sense data. 

4 Tbid. 5 P. gi: 5 Tbid. TP 00. Cf. supra, § 125, p. 140. 
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and relations which a body has really and externally. And these spatial 
qualities which we judge to be in the body “really and externally ” we judge 
to be there not only ‘independently of all perception,” ! but independently of 
all conception, thought, judgment, as well. But to say that they are there in- 
dependently of perception and thought is very different from saying that we 
can reach knowledge of them by thought independently of perception ; for 
their reality cannot be known unless by coming into relation with sense, and 
through sense with intellect: and that they can be known to be there really 
and externally and independently of perception and thought, means simply 
that by reflection on our cognitive processes we can see that their relation to 
sense and intellect does not transform their presentation to sense or falsify 
their representation by intellect. 

(2) The secondary qualities likewise are perceived in zorma/ conditions 
of perception ‘‘as they are really and externally”. The distinction can like- 
wise be drawn between what they “appear ” in any individual act of percep- 
tion, and what they are known to be ‘really and externally,” z.e. what they 
are known to be by “judging from what ” they look “under various [normal] 
conditions ’’.2 Of course the distinction between what things Jook or appear 
and what they ave is of most frequent occurrence in reference to spatial 
qualities as apprehended by szgf¢. But it is also drawn in reference to 
colour. Arguing against the externality of colour, Prichard refers to the 
difficulty of determining “ the right colour of individual bodies ” as “‘insuper- 
able” ; and he concludes that they have no colour, that “colour is not a 
quality of bodies”. But even if colours were mere “ mental facts ” or “sensa- 
tions’ we should have to recognize the distinction between “right” and 
“wrong ” colour-sensations ; and if the cause of the distinction be not extra- 
mental * (whether organic or extra-organic), the distinction is inexplicable. 
Colour is, however, a real quality of external bodies. What a colour appears 
in any individual act of perception depends fartly on organic conditions : 
hence the phenomenon of colour blindness. But even in normal organic con- 
ditions there is the further consideration that the same body seen from differ- 
ent standpoints “‘ presents ” different colours. This, however, only proves that 
it has these colours simultaneously, that it reflects different “light vibrations ” 
in different directions. 

So, too, in regard to the other secondary qualities. It zs possible to draw 
a distinction between “‘ what they affear” in any individual act of sense per- 
ception and “what they are really and externally” ;—this latter meaning 
what they are known to appear in normal conditions of perception.’ It may 
indeed be “difficult and, in the end, impossible to say that a bell appears 
noisy’; ° but we can and do rightly say, “the pitch of the whistle from the 
approaching train appears to grow higher, but I know it vea//y remains the 
same,” * or again, “I seem to hear a humming noise around me, but I £uow 


10Of. cit., p. 9g. Cf. supra, § 125, p. 149. 


ZED foyay Beh tstre 4 Cf. supra, § 125. 

° Relativity to normal organic factors being tacitly understood not to falsify the 
interpretation of what they are extra-organically or ‘‘externally”’. Cf. supra, 
§ 122. 

5 Op. cit., p. 86. 


7Cf. * The railway lines only appeay convergent, but I know they are really 
parallel ”’, 
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there is really no noise but only an organic affection of the ear”. Similarly, 
it is zo0¢ impossible to say that “sugar appears sweet”. No doubt, the 
usual expression is “sugar ¢astes sweet”; which is another way of saying 
that “sugar appears sweet to normal perceivers,” which again, intellectually 
interpreted, means “sugar zs sweet”. But a person whose sense of taste 
is, from whatsoever cause, abnormal, can and does rightly say, “this sugar 
only fastes or appears bitter to me, but I know it zs really not bitter but 
sweet”. Similar instances may be discovered in sensations of temperature, 
touch, and smell. And the implication of the distinction is the same through- 
out: in no case does it imply that what we perceive is only a “ mental state,” 
whether we call this a “sensation” or an ‘appearance ”’ ; but in all cases it 
implies (a) that what appears in any and every act of sense perception ” is 
extramental reality; (6) that what this extramental reality appears in the 
individual perception is partly dependent on subjective, organic factors, and 
on extra-organic or external conditions ; (c) that what it appears will differ 
from what it zs if those factors are abnormal; inasmuch as (d) by what it zs 
(in so far as we know what it is) we mean the knowledge we have of it by 
interpreting what it appears 27 sormal conditions of perception. 

(3) Finally this latter knowledge is—as far as it goes—knowledge of an 
extramental universe as it 7s extramentally, because cognitive relation of the 
latter to the mind, whether in perception or in conception, does not transform 
or alter it by the projection into it of any subjective szevfal factors. Further- 
more it is knowledge of an ex¢ernal, spatial (and otherwise physically “ quali- 
tative”) universe as it zs externally, because its cognitive relation to the 
perceiving subject as organic can be known by intellect reflecting on the pro- 
cess of perception ; can be discovered to be normal or abnormal as the case 
may be ; is understood, when known to be normal and uniform, to be included 
in what we mean by real externality, and, when known to be abnormal, can 
safeguard us from the error of judging that “what the thing appears” in such 
circumstances is ‘‘ what it is really and externally ”. 

On the other hand, if we held the secondary sense qualities to be “ mental 
states,” and the primary qualities or “spatial determinations” never to de 
really and extramentally what they appear, or as they are perceived, then, 
since we have no other way of £nowing intellectually what spatial qualities 
and things are really and extramentally than by judging from what they 
appear, it would inevitably follow that our supposed knowledge of what they 
are really and extramentally is an illusion. 

The assumption that we can have intellectual knowledge of an extra- 
mental, real, spatial universe, independently of all that appears to consciousness 
in sense perception, is gratuitous and erroneous. If there is such a universe, 
intellectual knowledge of it is conditioned by its being cognitively related to 
intellect ; and it cannot be cognitively related to intellect unless through its 
cognitive relation to sense. If, then, it always appears to sense othérwise 
than it is, so consequently must it appear to intellect otherwise than it is: in 


10p. cit., p. 86. 

2 Including sense “ illusions,” 7.c. misinterpreted perceptions of external things 
really presented to the perceiver; but not including hallucinations which, being 
imagination processes, do not ‘‘ present ” any external object, though they have an 
extramental, organic, real cause. 
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which case all our knowledge would be illusory ¢f understood to refer to what 
reality 1s extramentally ; but if understood to refer to “how it appears” it 
would still be possible to distinguish between “ what it appears ” zormally and 
“what it appears” za abnormal, special conditions, and to designate the 
former “true knowledge,” and the latter “false or illusory knowledge,” of 
“‘how reality appears”. This is Kant’s position. It cannot be met by argu- 
ing that, in the distinction between what things appear (e.g. in respect of 
spatial relations) and what they ave, (a2) we know “what they ave” irre- 
spectively of what they appear, or that (4) by “what they ave” we mean 
“what they are but never appear” ; for neither of these contentions can be 
sustained. We refute his position rather by recognizing that the distinction 
between “what things appear” (in regard to spatial and other sense 
qualities) and “what they are” is a distinction between what they may 
appear in an individual, abnormal case, and what they are known to appear 
normally ; by admitting also the possibility of confining the distinction be- 
tween abnormal (“ Schein”) and normal (“ Erscheinung”) to “ what things 
appear”; but by showing that there is no ground whatsoever for supposing 
either that “what things appear” in normal perception is anything other or 
otherwise than “ what they are really and extramentally and externally,” or 
for supposing that ‘‘ what they appear Zo zzfe/lect,” z.e. what they are in- 
terpreted or represented to be by intellect, is a metamorphosis or transfigura- 
tion of what they really are,—a transformation gratuitously supposed to be 
effected by subjective, mental factors contributed in the process whereby 
they are cognitively related to the intellect. 


129. How KANT DERIVES TWO ‘‘ THINGS” FROM ONE 
‘‘ APPEARING THING ”’.—From all that has been said in the pre- 
ceding sections regarding the distinction between what things 
‘‘are” and what they “appear,” the general conclusion emerges 
that this distinction can be satisfactorily explained without 
erecting the “appearances”’ of things into a system of secondary, 
subsidiary, mental “things,”—realities “of the second order,” so 
to speak,—and supposing these to intervene as a ¢ertium quid 
between the knowing mind and the primary, original realities. 
“Knowing” in any form,—whether by perceiving, conceiving, 
judging, interpreting, etc.,—is a mental activity or process which 
implies that something, some reality, “appears,” or “ is presented ” 
or ‘‘represented,” as object to the knower: the “appearing,” 
etc., being identically the cognitive process regarded from the 
objective side. We are, of course, at liberty to transform 
these verbs into substantives, and to speak of “ perceptions,” 
“appearances,” “presentations,” “representations,” etc.; but 
even if we do, they still signify processes, and certainly the mere 
linguistic change from verb to substantive does not transform 


processes of cognition into objects of cognition. Yet it has been 
VOL, Il. 2 
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a rather toocommon procedure on the part of philosophers, in 
their analysis of cognition, to interpret this process as implying 
a set of intramental objects,—which they variously describe 
as ‘“‘appearances,” “representations,” ‘“ phenomena,” “images,” 
“symbols,” etc.,—intervening between the knowing mind and 
the reality which is given to it to know. 

The scholastics spoke, indeed, of a “ spectes” or “ dmago, 
similitudo intentionalis (tmpressa),” as determinant of the cognitive 
process, but they took care to make it abundantly clear that they 
did not regard this “species” as a known object: “species non est 
td quod cognoscitur, sed zd guo mens cognoscit rem”. And when 
they spoke of the achieved cognitive process as terminating in a 
“ species tntentionalts expressa’’ of the known reality, they meant 
just as clearly, not that the mind consciously apprehended any 
mental image of this reality, but that by virtue of the whole cog- 
nitive process the mind became “assimilated ” or “conformed ” 
to the known reality (112). 

It was with the advent of Idealism that the immediate object 
of the mind’s awareness, in the process of cognition, began to be 
regarded as being something necessarily immanent in, or really 
one with, the knowing mind, and not as being the extramental 
reality itself. To vindicate for the mind the possibility of know- 
ing the latter became henceforth a problem of how to “construct 
the bridge” from the knowing mind or subject to the extramental 
reality as object.1_ For, once it is assumed that the mind can 
come into direct cognitive contact only with its own conscious 
states a serious doubt arises as to whether or how it can ever 
know any reality beyond these,—any extra-subjective or extra- 
mental reality (112, 113). Naturally, those who believed in the 
possibility, despite the assumption, regarded those directly known 
conscious states as “ impressions,” “‘ ideas,” ‘‘ images,” “‘ representa- 
tions,” “appearances,” “ phenomena,” etc., produced by the extra- 
mental reality in the mind, and as mentally ‘ reproducing,” 
‘mirroring,’ reflecting,” “ representing ” this reality, which would 
thus be known indirectly and inferentially through the medium of 
these conscious, mental substitutes. But the question immediately 
arose: How can we be sure that these conscious states are pro- 
duced by anything extramental, or that if they are they represent 
it faithfully? To vindicate certitude on this point Descartes 
appealed to the Divine Veracity, and Malebranche to Divine 


1 Cf. JEANNIERE, of. cit., p. 443. 
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Revelation ; while Berkeley combined the assumption of Idealism 
with the principle of causality to reason away the material uni- 
verse and to infer the existence of God from human minds and 
their “ideas”, These attempts to establish reasoned certitude 
about extramental reality failed,—and could not but fail. Mean- 
while, some scholastics came gradually to consider that so far as 
the objects of the individual mind’s direct and immediate awareness 
are concerned, these objects cannot in any circumstances be the 
non-self, but must always be the se/f, variously affected or deter- 
mined in the ways revealed as conscious states (127); and in re- 
gard to sense perception they therefore naturally adopted the 
representationist theory. But holding, and rightly, that in these 
states reality as such is revealed ¢o zntellect, and that the intel- 
lectual concepts of substance, cause, etc., derived from these 
states, are objectively and really valid, they have contended that 
reasoned certitude about the existence and nature of a real non- 
self or external universe can be mediately attained by the prin- 
ciple of causality. We have pointed out the need there is, in this 
procedure, to vindicate the objective and real validity of another 
intellectual concept, which is inevitably involved if certitude 
about a real non-self universe is to be attained, vzz. the concept of 
veal externality or real otherness from the self-reality, which latter, 
on this theory, forms the Zo¢fal conscious content from which the 
individual intellect derives all its concepts (104, 111). Nor do 
we see how the validity of this concept is to be vindicated if we 
allow that in our direct cognitive processes non-self reality is 
never present to consciousness and is never an object of the mind’s 
direct cognitive awareness. Not only, therefore, do we think that 
there is no sufficient reason for abandoning the perceptionist posi- 
tion, but furthermore, we consider it is by adopting it, —by main- 
taining that among the conscious data of our direct cognitive 
awareness the real non-self is revealed with the same directness and 
immediacy as the real self (105, 111),—that we can most effectively 
meet all forms of subjectivism and agnosticism, which either by 
denying the validity of the principle of causality altogether, or— 
what comes practically to the same thing—limiting its valid applica- 
tion to the conscious domain of mental states or “appearances ”’ 
or ‘“‘phenomena,” conclude that speculative reason offers no 
reliable “ bridge” from knowledge of these appearances to know- 
ledge of any reality beyond consciousness. 


It is Kant, especially, who has made the widest use of those 
Ti 
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supposed direct objects of awareness called ‘‘ appearances” or 
“representations,” as interlopers between the mind and reality. 
His whole system is based on a confusion of the process of cogni- 
tion with the odvect of cognition’: for it is only by such confusion 
that an “appearance” can be set up as a dertium guid between 
- the mind and reality. We may, therefore, introduce his doctrine 
on sense perception by seeing how he involves himself in this 
confusion, 

He asks whether space and time are relations which belong to 
things as they are in themselves even if these were not perceived, 
or which belong to things only as these are perceived ;” and he 
concludes that they belong to things only as these are perceived. 


This can only mean “that things are not in reality spatial [and 


temporal] but only look or appear spatial [and temporal] to us”. 


But if so, “space is an illusion, inasmuch as it is not a property 
of things at all”; * and the same is true of time. This, however, 


“is precisely the conclusion which Kant wishes to avoid. He takes infinite 
trouble to explain that he does not hold space and time to be illusions. 
Though ¢ranscendentally ideal (t.e. though they do not belong to things in 
themselves), they are empirically real. In other words, space and time are 
real relations of something, though not of things in themselves. 

‘“* How, then, does Kant obtain something of which space and time can be 
regarded as really relations? He reaches it by a transition which at first sight 
seems harmless. In stating the fact of perception he substitutes for the 
assertion that things appear so and so to us the assertion that things produce 
appearances in us. In this way he obtains an assertion which introduces 
a second reality distinct from the thing, vzz. an appearance or phenomenon, 
and thereby he gains something other than the thing, to which space can be 
attached as a real predicate. He thus gains something in respect of which, 
with regard to spatial relations, we can be said to have fvowledge and not 
illusion. For the position now is that space, though not a property of things 
in themselves, zs a property of phenomena or appearances ; in other words, 
that while things in themselves are not spatial, phenomena and appearances 
are spatial. . ...° 

“Tt may be said, then, that Kant is compelled to end with a different 
distinction from that with which he begins. He begins with the distinction 
between things as they are in themselves and things as they appear to us, 
the distinction relating to one and the same reality regarded from two 
different points of view. He ends with the distinction between two different 
realities, things-in-themselves,® external to, in the sense of independent of, 


1 Cf. vol. i., §§ 92-3. * Critique (Miller), p. 18. 

3 PRICHARD, Op. cit., p. 73. 4 hid, > Thid. 

6«Tt should be noticed that ‘things-in-themselves’ and ‘things as they are 
in themselves’ have a different meaning.” 
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the mind, and phenomena or appearances within it. Yet if his axgument} 
is to be valid, the two distinctions should be identical, for it is the first 
distinction to which the argument appeals. In fact we find him expressing 
what is to him the same distinction now in one way and now in the other as 
the context requires.” ? 


The perception process looked at from the side of the per- 
ceiving subject, is the perceiving of an olject by a subject, and 
looked at from the side of the object, is the appearing of an object 
to a subject. ‘We now see how Kant erected this event into 
a tertium quid which he interposed as a “phenomenon” or 
“appearance” or ‘“ mental object,” or ‘‘ object of awareness” 
between the mind and the real object. By this identification 
of process and object he succeeded in getting a set of subsidiary, 
secondary, mental entities, of which space and time might be 
really predicated, and our knowledge of which, as spatial and 
temporal, might be said to be genuine knowledge and not 
illusion. This procedure of converting the percezving or appearing 
of objects into objects perceived has set an example which has 
been too easily adopted and too widely followed in philosophies 
far removed from Kantism. Its legitimacy should not be allowed 
without full justification. As a matter of fact we shall find 
Kant attempting to justify it, in other words, attempting to 
prove that the spatial objects of our empirical perception must 
be only mind-dependent or intramental objects, ‘‘ phenomena,” 
or ‘‘appearances,”’ from a consideration of the nature of space 
as revealed in geometrical judgments,—his contention being 
that space can be only a mental form of perception and that 
therefore spatial objects can be only mind-dependent entities.* 
And we hope to show that he fails to make good his contention. 

Neither, however, can we assume @ friort, or as beyond all 
possibility of at least provisconal doubt and investigation, that 
what the mind immediately apprehends in perception is xot 
an intramental and somehow mind-dependent object, which 
would be, perhaps, an ‘“‘image,” ‘‘representation,” “appearance,” 
etc., produced in consciousness by the extramental reality. 
What we have rather to show, and what we have so far endeav- 
oured to show, is that in the facts of our cognitive experience 
there are no sufficient grounds for such a supposition; and that 
the supposition itself, whatever about its grounds, so far from 


1 For the argument in question, cf. infra, § 133. 
2 PRICHARD, Op. cit., p. 75- 3 Cf. infra, § 133. 
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helping us to understand those facts, rather introduces a further 
perplexing factor into attempts at explaining them. These 
remarks are prompted by the following passage in which 
Prichard urges rather forcibly the untenability of Kant’s posi- 
tion :— 


The final form of Kant’s conclusion, then, is that while things in them- 
selves are not, or, at least, cannot be known to be spatial, “ phenomena,” or 
appearances produced in us by things in themselves, are spatial. Un- 
fortunately, the conclusion in this form is no more successful than in its 
former form, that things are spatial only as perceived. Expressed by the 
formula ‘phenomena are spatial,” it has, no doubt, a certain plausibility ; 
for the word “phenomena” to some extent conceals the essentially mental 
character of what is asserted to be spatial. But the plausibility disappears 
on the substitution of “appearances’”—the true equivalent of Kant’s 
Erscheinungen—for “phenomena”. Just as it is absurd to describe the 
fact that the stick only looks bent by saying that, while the stick is not bent, 
the appearance which it produces is bent, so it is, even on the face of it, 
nonsense to say that while things are not spatial, the appearances which 
they produce in us are spatial. For an ‘‘appearance”’ being necessarily 
something mental, cannot possibly be said to be extended.1 Moreover, it is 
really an abuse of the term “appearance” to speak of appearances 
produced by things, for this phrase implies a false severance of the appearance 
from the things which appear. If there are appearances at all, they are 
appearances of things and not appearances produced by things. The import- 
ance of the distinction lies in the difference of implication. To speak 
of appearances produced by things is to imply that the object of perception 
is merely something mental, vzz. an appearance. Consequently access to a 


2 


non-mental reality is excluded. . . .? 


This passage precedes the author’s detailed analysis of the 
distinction between “appearance” and “reality” ; and, admitting 
its summary character, the author proceeds to vindicate it in 
the manner already examined (125, 128). 


The objection (he writes *) will probably be raised that this criticism 
is much too summary. We do, it will be said, distinguish in ordinary 
consciousness between appearance and reality. Consequently there must 
be some form in which Kant’s distinction between things in themselves and 
phenomena and the conclusion based on it are -justified. Moreover, Kant’s 
reiterated assertion that his view does not imply that space is an illusion 
and that the distinction between the real and the illusory is possible within 
phenomena requires us to consider more closely whether Kant may not after 
all be entitled to hold that space is not an illusion. The objection of course 


1 Cf., however, supra, § 125. 
2 PRICHARD, op. cit., pp. 75-6 (cf. supra, § 125, p. 144). 3 Ibid., pp. 76-7. 
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is reasonable. No one can satisfy himself of the justice of the above criticisms 
until he has considered the real nature of the distinction between appearance 
and reality. 


But in investigating the nature of the distinction, Prichard 
unfortunately admits that the secondary qualities are mere 
“mental facts” or “sensations”; and hence “access to a non- 
mental reality,” from ¢hezy presence in consciousness, “is ex- 
cluded”. Moreover the admission is fatal to the accessibility of 
‘‘a non-mental reality” as the veritable subject of the primary 
qualities or ‘spatial relations”. Nor can the “non-mental” 
reality of these be vindicated against Kant by the mere assertion 
that their non-mental reality is a necessary presupposition of 
knowledge; or that the distinction between a “deceptive” 
(“ Schein”) and a ‘‘genuine ” (“ Erschetnung”) “mental fact” or 
“appearance” is unintelligible. 


CHAPTER: X21, 
KANT’S THEORY OF SENSE PERCEPTION, SPACE AND TIME. 


130. GENERAL VIEW OF KANT’S DOCTRINE OF SENSE 
PERCEPTION.—We have now to examine Kant’s teaching on the 
validity of sense perception, culminating as it does in the view 
that space and ¢2me are not features or characteristics of what zs 
given in sense perception, but are a priore mental endowments, 
pure forms of sensibility, which render sense perception possible. 
If it is true that Kant never relinquished his hold on extramental 
reality, it is equally true that he kept his hold on it in defiance 
of the whole theory outlined in the Crzteque of Pure Reason. 
Many of the positions adopted in the course of the C7v7zzgue are 
untenable,! if not indeed meaningless,” unless on the assumption 
that at least in sense perception the mind is directly aware of 
extramental reality,—an assumption that is fundamentally op- 
posed to the main assumption underlying the Crzteque. 

We do not consider that Kant is to be blamed for not having 
avowedly presupposed the validity of man’s spontaneous convic- 
tion that the mind can know reality as it is, and conducted his 
analysis in the light of this presupposition,—though de facéo it is 
really latent in the opening passages of the Critique, where he 
says that ‘‘by the sensibility objects are gzven to us,” * where he 
speaks of ‘“ objects which affect our senses,” * and where he speaks 
of reality zz the plural as “things in themselves,” seemingly 
identifying these with real bodies in space.° But we do think 
that he adopted an unjustifiable procedure by introducing tacitly 
at an early stage of his inquiry the opposite assumption, vz. that 
the mind caznot know reality as it is,° and by allowing this as- 

1E.g. the supposition that only a priori judgments, and not a posteriori judg- 


ments give rise to any “problem of knowledge”’ (cf. $55; PRICHARD, of. cit., 
PP: 3, 7, 66-8). 

*E.g. the supposition that the cause of sensation is ‘‘a spatial and temporal 
world” of ‘‘ physical bodies,”’ and that ‘this world is what we come to know”’.— 
PRICHARD, p. 32. 

3 Critique, p. 40. *Tbid., pazis. 

& Cf. PRICHARD, Op. cit., pp. 30, 32. 8 Thid., p. 30. 
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sumption, perhaps unconsciously but none the less effectively, 
to bias his whole analysis of our cognitive functions and their 
@ priort mental conditions, and indeed so to bias this analysis 
that it inevitably issues in subjectivism. 

That in the earlier portion of the Critique Kant vacillates 
between the realist and the idealist views of sense perception 
will be apparent from a comparison of the opening passages of 
the /ntroduction (47) and the Transcendental Aesthetic (51), with 
his subsequent treatment of the general problem of knowledge. 
He commences by asserting that in intuition or perception, and 
there alone, cognition directly reaches its “objects”; that in 
perception these act upon our sensibility and produce sensations 
therein; that thereby objects are ‘“‘given to us”: “The effect 
produced by an object upon the faculty of representation, so far 
as we are affected by it, is called sensation, An intuition of an 
object by means of a sensation is called empirical” (51). Now 
here he identifies the ‘‘ objects” with the “causes” of sensation, 
and he is manifestly thinking of these as things and events in the 
physical universe of space and time, for his aim is to explain our 
sense knowledge of this latter. But as the sensation is in the 
mind and the supposed cause or causes of it beyond and outside 
the mind, and as he cannot see how anything extramental can be 
presented to the mind or become an object of the mind’s aware- 
ness,' he rejects the view that the causes of our sensations are 
bodies and events in the physical universe, substituting the as- 
sumption that they are an unknowable reality ;* and he leaves us - 

1 Tn other words, how the mind can “ transcend itself” (21). In one remarkable 
passage of the Prolegomena Kant admits that it is at all events possible, if not posi- 
tively intelligible, that a thing present to perception can reveal itself as it is in itself. 
‘¢ Were our perception necessarily of such a kind as to represent things as they are 
in themselves, no perception would take place a priovi, but would always be empiri- 
cal. For I can only know what is contained in the object in itself, if it is present 
and given tome. No doubtit is even then unintelligible how the perception of a 
present thing should make me know it as it is in itself, since its qualities cannot 
migrate over into my faculty of representation; but even granting this possibility 
{italics ours], such a perception would not occur a Priori, i.e. before the object was 
presented tome... .” (Prol.,§9; cf. PRICHARD, of. cit., p. 55). Ifthe “thing” 
is ‘‘present’’ to ‘‘ my faculty of representation,” why should the ‘‘ qualities”’ of the 
thing have to ‘‘ migrate over into”’ the latter, in order that the thing be known as it 
is in itself? The notion that such ‘‘ migration” is necessary reveals a rather crude 
and mechanical conception of the process of cognition; nor is it easy to see how 
the mystery or obscurity of the latter is one whit lessened by supposing any sort 
of veal identity of the perceiver and the perceived (cf. § 21). 

2 Kant’s employment of the principle of causality here, to infer a transcendental 
reality correlative to our sensations, is manifestly inconsistent with his own theory 
as to the limits of its valid and legitimate employment. 
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wondering zat “objects are given to us by the sensibility ”. 
What is given is simply a manifold of sensations, a “ raw material 
of . . . sensuous impressions’! (47), whereby we are to become 
aware of a physical universe of bodies and events in space and 
time. How this can be done is now the problem. 


“For if [writes Prichard] the contribution of the sensibility to our 
knowledge of the physical world is limited to a succession of sensations, 
explanation must be given of the fact that we have succeeded with an experi- 
ence confined to sensations in acquiring a knowledge of a world which does 
not consist of sensations. Kant, in fact, in the Aesthetic has this problem 
continually before him, and tries to solve it. He holds that the mind... 
superinduces upon sensations, as data, spatial and other relations in such a 
way that it acquires knowledge of the spatial world.” ? 


In stating the problem Kant appears to have been un- 
doubtedly influenced by his assumption of realism, ze the spon- 
taneous conviction of mankind that our sensations are caused by 
(extramental) bodies in space. And even after he had rejected 
this assumption and ascribed the origin of sensations to extra- 
mental, unknowable “things in themselves,’ he continued to 
speak of these latter in terms which show that he was really think- 
ing of bodies in space. In corroboration of this, Prichard refers 
to “certain passages in the Crztzque which definitely mention the 
‘senses,’ a term which refers to bodily organs,” and to “others to 
which meaning can be given only if they are taken to imply that 
the objects which affect our sensibility are not unknown things in 
themselves, but things known to be spatial. Even the use of 
the plural in the term ‘ things in themselves’ implies a tendency 
to identify the unknowable reality beyond the mind with bodies 
in space. For the implication that different sensations are due 
to different things in themselves originates in the view that 
different sensations are due to the operation of different spatial 
bodies.” # 

Prichard even contends that the problem of the Aesthetic, 
“ How do we, beginning with mere sensation, come to know a 
spatial and temporal world?” is only a problem ‘‘so long as it 
is supposed that the cause of sensation is a spatial and temporal 
world or part of it, and that this world is what we come to know. 
If the cause of sensation, as being beyond the mind, is held to 
be unknowable and so not known to be spatial or temporal, the 


1 Critique, p. 715. ZO pe citay Dengie SOLA eos 
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problem has disappeared.”! We would say rather, that the prob- 
lem is changed. It is now no longer the (insoluble) problem, 
“ How do we, beginning with mere awareness of our own indivi- 
dual mental states, originated by a supposed extramental reality, 
ever come to know this latter?” It is now the (fictitious) problem, 
“How do we transform a chaotic stream of isolated sensuous im- 
pressions (originated in us by an unknowable reality) into the 
orderly system of mental appearances which we apprehend as the 
physical, material universe of space and time,—and which, be it 
remarked incidentally, uncritical people by a spontaneous illu- 
sion believe to be extramental?”’ His solution of this problem 
(51) is that, whereas the visual, tactual, auditory, gustatory, and 
olfactory elements (z.e. what are called the “ proper sensibles” or 
the ‘secondary qualities” of bodies) in our states of sense con- 
sciousness constitute the matter or data or chaotic manifold of 
sense impressions, the space and ¢zime elements in these states (the 
“common sensibles” or “primary qualities”) are not given em- 
pirically, with or in those sensation manifolds, but are pure 
mental forms of @ priord intuition; and that only by the a priorz 
synthesis of these with the empirical data is it possible for us 
to become conscious or aware of anything as a phenomenon of 
physical nature existing in space and time.” Weshall now deal 
separately and in order with his attempts to prove space and 
time to be a przorz forms of sense perception. 

131. KANT’S ACCOUNT OF ‘“ FORMS OF INTUITION’’ CON- 
FUSED AND AMBIGUOUS.—A first confusion to be noted in 
Kant’s treatment of sense perception is his use of the ambiguous 
expression “ form of intuition ” in quite distinct meanings. On the 

OP. Cts, p- 32 

2 Thus, the primary qualities of bodies are, if anything, more subjective than 
the secondary inasmuch as those belong to the nature of the mind necessarily and 
a priori, while these are originated in it contingently and a posteriori by an unknow- 
able extramental cause (125). Cf. Mauer, Psychology, 4th edit., p. 121, n. 16; p. 
154. Ofcourse Kant would claim that space and time, being a priori, and thus ac- 
counting for the characters of necessity and universality in geometrical and other 
mathematical judgments, are more ‘‘ objective”’ (in his sense of the term) than the 
secondary qualities revealed in our states of sense consciousness. But since his ar- 
guments for this a priori character of space and time imply that in the empirical, 
a posteriori perception of the secondary qualities of bodies, where the data are present 
to the percipient, we apprehend these qualities as they are in reality, it should follow 
that the former alone are phenomenal, and the latter real. ‘‘ This conclusion 
would of course be absurd, for what Kant considers to be the empirically known 
qualities of objects disappear, if the spatial character of objects is removed.”—Prt- 
CHARD, p. 67. Kant escapes the absurdity only by withdrawing the initial realist 
assumption regarding empirical perception. 
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one hand he clearly means by it a general mode or capacity or power 
of perceiving, as distinct from the actual perceptions in which this 
power is manifested. But then, again, speaking of space, for in- 
stance, as a form of perception,’ he also speaks of it as an actual 
perception of empty space. Claiming such a perception to be pos- 
sible (de facto it is not possible), he identifies the supposed actual 
perception of empty space with the power of perceiving that 
which is spatial, and calls space a pure perception. ‘“ The con- 
fusion,” says Prichard, “‘is possible because it can be said with 
some plausibility that a perception of empty space—if its possi- 
bility be allowed—does not inform us about actual things, but 
only informs us what must be true of things, z/ there prove to be 
any; such a perception, therefore, can be thought of as a possi- 
bility of knowledge”? rather than as actual knowledge. 

A second and more serious confusion is that while space, as 
a form of zztuztion, is opposed, as a way in which we perceive things, 
to a way in which things are, Kant nevertheless speaks of space 
indifferently as a form of zz¢uz¢ion and as a form of phenomena, 2.e. 
of that which we perceive.* Sensations alone are “‘ given” to us. 
By the aid of the spatial form of sense intuition we so arrange 
these sensations as to constitute and to know the spatial world of 
bodies. Bodies in space are arrangements of sensations. Andso 
space, a form of zztuztzon, “being, as it were, a kind of empty vessel 
in which sensations are arranged, is said to be the form of pheno- 
mena,’ *—which latter is really only another way of saying that 
all bodies are spatial. 

When Kant speaks of removing from “the representation of 
a body” on the one hand all that belongs to conception and on 
the other hand all that belongs to sensation, and says that ‘‘there 
still remains something of that empirical intuition, vzz. extension 
and form” (51), this residue, ‘extension and form,” obviously 
belongs to the perceived body: if it. is a “form” of anything it 
is a “form” of the latter. Yet in the very next sentence he says 
that it belongs to “ pure intuition, which a frzorz . . . exists in the 
mind as a mere form of sensibility”. But he does not say 
whether it belongs to this ‘pure intuition” as its form, ze. asa 


’ 


1The terms “intuition”? and ‘perception’ 
mous. 

On Bien os Bike 

3° Cf. passage quoted, § 51, vol. i. The confusion is analogous to that of con- 
ception with objects concetved—§ g2. 

4 Thid., p. 38 (italics ours). 
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general mode or power of perceiving, or rather as identical with 
the actual pure a friori intuition itself: because he confounds 
the “form ” of pure intuition with the actwa/ intuition of empty 
space. Prichard thus sums up those various confusions: “The 
form of phenomena is said to be the space in which all sensations 
are arranged, or in which all bodies are; space apart from all 
sensations of bodies, ze. empty, being the object of a pure per- 
ception, is treated as identical with a pure perception, vzz. the 
perception of empty space ; and the perception of empty space is 
treated as identical with a capacity of perceiving that which is 
spatial ”.1 

Now if Kant meant by “/orms of intuition,” consistently 
and exclusively, mental capacities or powers of apprehending what 
we become aware of as being endowed with this, that, or the other 
quality, then of course it is true that the mind has such “forms,” 
and has them a prior? :* in other words, it is true that the mind, 
in order to become aware of anything as eg. hard, or cold, 
or white, or bitter, or loud, or sweet-smelling, or extended, or 
moving, etc., must have, as a prerequisite condition for such 
actual perceptions, the corresponding mental capacities or powers 
of perception. But in that case we should say that there are not 
merely ¢wo a priort forms of sense perception, but as many as 
there are distinct, perceptible sense qualities in physical nature: 
and the two forms whereby we apprehended the qualities, space 
and time, we should call not space and time, but forms of our 
perception of space and time. Kant, however, contends that all 
the other sense qualities, except space and time, belong to the 
mental material of perception, vzz. to sensations, while space and 
time alone are mental forms of perception; and he does so 
because [1] he is thinking of “forms” of perception or intuition 
not now as capacities of perceiving but as “forms” of phenomena 
or things perceived, ‘‘z.e. as something in which all bodies or 
their states are, or, from the point of view of knowledge, as that 
in which sensuous material is to be arranged; for [2] there is 
nothing except space and time in which such arrangement could 

3 


be plausibly said to be carried out”’. 

1Op. ctt., p. 40. 

2 Similarly, the only admissible sense in which we can speak of a priori ‘‘ con- 
cepts ” or ‘ categories’ or forms of the understanding, is that of intellectual powers 
or capacities of conceiving or apprehending intellectually the substances and acci- 
dents, causes and effects, etc., which constitute reality. 

3 Ibid. 
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132. SPACE NOT AN A PRIORI PERCEPTION. ANALYSIS OF 
KANT’s ARGUMENTS.—We now come to the main arguments by 
which Kant supports his contention that space is (1) apprehended 
a priort (2) by a process which is not conception but sense im- 
turtion ; and that therefore space is not a quality or relation of 
things in themselves but only of phenomena or mental] appear- 
ances. 

A. His first argument to prove that space is apprehended 
@ prior? is stated thus :— 


Space is not an empirical concept! which has been derived from external ” 
experience. For in order that certain sensations should be referred to some- 
thing outside myself (z.e. to something ina different part of space from that 
where I am) ; again, in order that I may be able to represent them (vorsfel/en) 
as side by side,* that is, not only as different, but as in different places, the 
representation (“ Vorstellung”’) of space must be already there. Therefore the 
representation of space cannot be borrowed through experience from relations 
of external phenomena, but, on the contrary, this external experience becomes 
possible only by means of the representation of space.* 


The drift of the argument is plain enough. It is that in 
order, for example, to apprehend that A is in front of me and to 
the right of B, I must have first apprehended empty space: I must 
apprehend empty space before I can apprehend individual spatial 
relations between things: therefore our apprehension of space 
is an @ priori perception. Certain points, however, deserve to 
be noted. (1) It is sexsations that assume spatial relations by 
being placed “side by side,” “in different places,’ but it is 
bodies in the physical universe that are in space: the physical 
universe is therefore a system of spatially arranged sensations. 
(2) The representation of space is here set forth as a prior? not 
merely in the sense of a transcendental mental form which is 
itself zdependent of experience, and renders experience of things in 
Space possible, but in the sense of zemporal priority, in the sense 
that actual apprehension of (empty) space must precede all 
conscious perception of things as spatially related. 

To the argument itself we may reply, frsé/y, that it is not 
the supposed apprehension of empty space (which would be 


1 Begriff,—the term here does not mean a ‘‘ concept ”’ in the strict sense, but 
has the general sense of ‘‘ representation’’—Vorstellung ; cf. next sentence. 

2 Gusseren,—not ‘‘external”? in the sense of “ produced by something extra- 
mental,” but merely in the sense of ‘‘ spatial,’ as the context in the next sentence 
shows. 

* dusser [und neben—e2nd edit.) cinander, 4 Critique, pp. 18-19. 
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presumably an individual apprehension of an individual mental 
object, “empty space”’) that has to be proved to be a préord ; it 
is rather the apprehension of the nature of space as something 
necessarily and universally such for all human minds, and as thus 
grounding the necessity and universality of geometrical judg- 
ments,—it is such an apprehension as this that has to be proved 
a priort ; and the argument does not prove this.! 

Secondly, we have no actual sense perception or sense intuition 
of empty space antecedently to our empirical sense perceptions 
of individual spatial things and relations, or indeed subsequently 
either. We prove this, not by appealing to the fact that we are 
never conscious of such a perception,—for according to Kant 
the supposed pure @ prior? perception of empty space is not a 
conscious process,—but by denying that there is any ground for 
postulating it. To account for our empirical sense perception of 
individual spatial things and relations all we need to postulate 
on the part of the mind is the power or capacity for eliciting such 
an act of perception, and the reduction of this power to act by 
the influence of spatial things upon the mind (129). We do 
not need to postulate a perceptive act of the transcendental mind 
or go, whereby empty space would be apprehended anteced- 
ently to any conscious act of empirical sense perception—even if 
we could conceive what such an a priori perceptive act, cognitive 
and yet unconscious, would be like. We therefore simply deny 
the consequentia of Kant’s argument: that in order to perceive 
an object, A, as to the right of B, we must first have apprehended 
empty space. 

Thirdly, the argument proves too much; for if, to apprehend 
things as extended and spatially related, we must have not only 
the capacity to do so, but also an @ frior¢ actual perception of 
empty space, a part in order to have empirical sense perception 
of individual colours, sounds, tastes, smells, etc., we should need 
to have antecedently not only the fowers of eliciting such per- 
ceptions but also actual a priori perceptions of formal (or so to 
speak, empty) colours, sounds, tastes, smells, etc.,—or at all 
events the a priort “forms” of the corresponding empirical 
perceptions, in whatever sense, other than that of mere powers 
or capacities, Kant understands such “forms”. But Kant dis- 


1 As a matter of fact what Kant is thinking of all the time is the abstract concept 
of space: space as abstract and universal, which cannot be apprehended by sense 


perception. Cf. infra, pp. 193 sq. 
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claims the need for such a multiplicity of forms on the part of 
the mind for apprehending colours, sounds, tastes, smells, etc. 
Therefore there is no need for such an a priord form for the 
perception of things as extended or spatial. 

Fourthly, the space of which Kant was thinking as perceived 
a priort is de facto space conceived in the abstract by the under- 
standing. Moreover, it is thus conceived not prior, but posterior 
in time, to our empirical sense perceptions of individual extended 
things. And finally, though derived from these latter percep- 
tions, nevertheless, being abstract, it presents to the intellect 
relations which are absolutely necessary and universal and are 
not grounded in sense experience (69). 

B. Kant’s second argument is stated as follows :— 


Space is a necessary representation a friorz, forming the very foundation 
of all external intuitions. It is impossible to imagine that there should 
be no space, though one might very well imagine that there should be space 
without objects to fill it. Space is therefore regarded as a condition of the 
possibility of phenomena, not as a determination produced by them; it is 
a representation @ frzor7 which necessarily precedes all external phenomena. 


This argument simply confounds the actual space or spatial 
relations of the extended ‘‘objects” or bodies which constitute 
the actually existing physical universe, with the possibility of 
these bodies and the possibility of their actual spatial relations. 
We can indeed think of the whole spatial or physical universe 
as non-existent, but having once experienced it as actual we 
cannot think of it as mot even possible: we necessarily continue 
to think of it as possible, and by that very fact we necessarily 
continue to think of its spatial relations as possible: and this 
thought or concept of the mere possibility of a spatial universe 
is necessarily accompanied by the zmagznation image of what is 
called zdea/, or more properly zmaginary, space—indefinite, void, 
empty. The fact that it is impossible for us to rid ourselves 
of this representation of imaginary space only proves that we 
cannot rid ourselves of the activity of memory or reproductive 
imagination ;? it by no means proves that we must have per- 
ceived real and actual space @ priorz, and antecedently to our 
actual perception of bodies, or that when we think these as 
non-existent and merely possible we do not ¢o zso think their 


1 Critique, p. 19. Note how intuitions and phenomena are identified. 
2Cf. Ontology, § 84, pp. 320-1; MERCIER, of. cit., pp. 389-91. 
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actually perceived spatial relations also as no longer actual 
but merely possible.! 

The two preceding arguments purported to prove that our 
apprehension of space is a priord; the two following purport 
to prove that this apprehension is a sense éntuction or perception, 
not a conception of the understanding.” 

Before stating them, however, attention must be called to 
the possibility of discriminating, and the test or tests for dis- 
criminating, between that which is perceived and that which 
is conceived. Kant teaches? that in “the representation of a 
body,” for instance, we can isolate what is reached by concep- 
tion, “substance, force, divisibility, etc,” from what is given 
in sensation and reached through perception. But this is not 
so; for whatever we can perceive we can also conceive or think: 
the, distinction between perception and thought or conception, 
so far as what they represent to our consciousness is concerned, 
consists in this, that what we apprehend by the former as concrete 
and individual we apprehend by the latter as abstract and universal. 
Even the most concrete and individual datum revealed to me 
in sense perception, eg. “this individual instance of this par- 
ticular shade of redness,” I can and do also conceive or think of 
as “a particular k7vd of shade of redness of which this is an 
individual instance, and of which there are or can be an in- 
definite plurality of other instances”. 

A. Kant’s first argument is as follows :— 


Space is not a discursive or so-called general concept of the relation 
of things in general, but a pure intuition. For, first of all, we can imagine 
one space only, and if we speak of many spaces, we mean parts only of one 
and the same space. Nor can these parts be considered as antecedent to 
the one and all-embracing space and, as it were, its component parts out 
of which an aggregate is formed, but they can be thought of as existing 
within it only. Space is essentially one; its multiplicity, and therefore the 
general concept of spaces in general, arises entirely from limitations. Hence 
it follows that, with respect to space, an intuition @ priort, which is not 
empirical, must form the foundation of all conceptions of space. In the same 
manner all geometrical principles, e.g. “that in every triangle two sides 
together are greater than the third,” are never to be derived from the general 
concepts of side and triangle, but from an intuition, and that a priorz, with 
apodeictic certainty.4 


1Cf. MAHER, Psychology (4th edit.), pp. 118-19. BC SUPH Aap aL O Mini 
3 Critique, p. 17, quoted vol, 1., § 51. 4Tbid., pp. 19-20. 
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Here Kant’s conclusion is not what we should expect, v7z: 
that space is a form of @ priort perception, but that it is an 
actual a priori perception. He argues that because imagined 
space is one, unique, numerically individual, whereof there 
cannot be a plurality of instances, it must be apprehended by 
perception, not conception; inasmuch as what is apprehended 
by conception is apprehended as universal, as having an inde- 
finite plurality of instances. In other words, he uses the proper 
test to distinguish perception from conception. | Unfortunately, 
however, he misapplies it. The actual process is precisely the 
one which he says it is zof. We first perceive empirically, 
through visual, tactual, and motor sensations, a plurality of 
individual extended bodies in their individual spatial relations 
with one another. We do not and cannot perceive empirically 
more than limited portions of the whole physical or spatial 
universe. But our imagination can and does multiply these by 
extending or pushing out their limits indefinitely. Simultane- 
ously our ¢hought seizes the homogeneous extensional or spatial 
aspect of what is thus presented in imagination, and conceiving 
this aspect in the abstract, apart from the concrete, extended 
bodies in which it was presented, thus forms the abstract and 
universal concept of space. Accompanying this is the vague 
imagination image of a vast, indefinite void, the phantasm 
corresponding to the intellectual concept. It is wo¢ true, there- 
fore, that we perceive space as a whole, first or last, @ priord or 
otherwise; we fercecve individual bodies with their individual 
extension and spatial relations. It is of true that “we can 
imagine one space only”; we imagine the individual perceived 
bodies and their spatial relations as forming one totality extend- 
ing indefinitely. These “parts”? ave imagined “antecedent to 
the one all-embracing space,’ and the imagination of the 
latter zs derived from that of the former by multiplication of the 
parts or extension of the limits. And meantime the abstractive 
process of thought or conception apprehends, even in the first 
empirical percept of a definite and limited plurality of extended 
and spatially related bodies, she nature of space as a universal,! 
as applicable to an indefinite plurality of such perceived in- 
stances, and as (like every other abstract and universal thought- 
object, e.g. colouredness in general) one and homogeneous in all its 
possible instances. Kant’s statement that “space is essentially 


1Cf. Mangr, Psychology (4th edit.), pp. 371-2. 
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one” is ambiguous, for it may mean (1) that space as a universal, 
7.e. as apprehended by abstract thought or conception, is one 
and homogeneous in all its instances (as is “colouredness,” or 
any other universal, in all its instances); or (2) that the totality 
of spaces, or instances of space, forms numerically one whole 
or collection of parts or instances (just as the totality of colours 
forms numerically one collection of colours).!_ But in the 
former sense its apprehension as a universal is not antecedent 
to the apprehension of its individual instances. And in the 
latter sense it cannot possibly be perceived empirically, or 
imagined antecedently to empirical perception; nor is there any 
need to suppose that it is or can be either perceived or conceived 
a priort, for it is really a totality of empirically imagined and 
conceived homogeneous parts or instances, and not a whole 
apprehended a@ priorz, by the division of which we would come 
to apprehend, consciously and empirically, individual parts or 
instances of space in the concrete. 

B. His second argument to prove space an a préort percept 
and not a concept is as follows :— 


Space is represented as an infinite given quantity. Now it is quite true 
that every concept is to be thought of as a representation, which is contained in 
an infinite number of different possible representations (as their common 
characteristic), and therefore comprehends them : but no concept, as such, can 
be thought as if it contained in itself an infinite number of representations. 
Nevertheless, space is so thought (for all parts of infinite space exist simul- 
taneously). Consequently the original representation of space is an intuition 
a priori and not a concept.” 


In other words, though a concept implies an_ indefinite 
multitude of individuals which come under it, the elements which 
constitute the concept itself (objectively: the mental object as 
conceived) cannot be indefinite ; but the elements that constitute 
space are indefinite ; therefore it is a percept, not a concept. 

The reply is that although the elements or ‘‘notes” which 


1 This is the elementary logical distinction between the intension and the extension 
ofaconcept. Cf. Science of Logic, i., pp. 48 sqq. ‘The totality of individual instances 
of colour is of course a discrete quantity (quantitas discreta) or multitude, while the 
totality of individual instances of space is a continuous quantity (quantitas continua) 
or magnitude: any perceived finite space being not merely an instance of the 
conceived universal, an instance in which the nature of space is realized, but also 
(owing to the peculiar nature of space as indefinitely divisible) a part (itself in- 
definitely divisible) of a larger perceivable or imaginable space. Cf. Science of Logic, 
i., § 39, pp. 86-7. 

2 Critique (and edit.), p. 728. 

ae Yt 
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constitute the connotation of a complex concept cannot be indefi- 
nite, still the conceived object may be of such a nature as to be 
seen to be indefinitely divisible into homogeneous integral parts 
—which parts form its zzstances or denotation. And this is true 
of space whether we think of it as finite or as indefinite. The argu- 
ment confounds multiplicity of the notes or elements which give 
the zature of an object, ze. the zz¢tension of the mental represen- 
tation, with the indefinite multiplicity of instances of the object, 
z.e. the extension of the mental representation. Space is, no doubt, 
thought of as containing, or applying to, an indefinite multiplicity 
of parts or instances; but it is likewise thought of as being in its 
nature comparatively simple, involving merely the notes of guan- 
tity and relation. 

Space apprehended in the absence of limits, or as indefinite, 
cannot be an object of empirical perception: we only perceive 
extended bodies. Nor, indeed, can it be an object of empirical 
imagination, for the imagination must have some sense-element 
in its images, and when we are said to imagine empty space, 
what really happens is that we think away all perceived and 
imagined bodies and thus concezve empty space. 

In contending that space must be a percept or intuition, and 
not a concept, Kant is clearly under the influence of the assump- 
tion that only in zzzuztion is anything gzven directly to the mind ; 
that conception, since it represents a representation,! is twice re- 
moved from the phenomenon, which it is supposed to represent 
only mediately,—and three times removed from the extramental 
reality, the last remove rendering the latter unknowable. 

133. SPACE NOT A PROPERTY OF MERE MENTAL APPEAR- 
ANCES OR “ PHENOMENA,” BUT OF MATERIAL REALITIES.—The 
aim of the arguments just examined was to establish (1) that 
space is @ priori, (2) that it is a pure perception : from which two 
characteristics it was to follow that space is a property not of 
things in themselves but only of phenomena or mental appear- 
ances. In drawing this latter conclusion? Kant gives another 
argument in support of the second characteristic,® an argument 
based on the supposed synthetic @ friord (and at the same time 
intuitively evident) character of geometrical judgments. Since 
we have already shown this latter position to be untenable (63) 
we need not examine the argument in detail. But some points 


z Cf. Critique, pp. 56-7, quoted vol. i., § 52, pp. 186-7. 
2 Tbid., pp. 20-4. 3 Ibid. (and edit.), pp. 728-9; Prolegomena, §§ 6-11. 
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in it are worthy of notice; and his attempt to infer from the 
supposed a@ prior? and perceptive character of our apprehension of 
space his final conclusion that space 7s a property of phenomena 
only, and not of things in themselves, has also to be examined. 

(1) Arguing from the character of geometrical judgments he 
admits that all such judgments are zy¢uztive or perceptive’ This 
obliges him to apply the term @ prvorz to perception as well as to 
judgment. Applied to perception it can have only a temporal 
sense and must mean “ prior to all experience”; and, as Prichard 
remarks,” ‘‘ since the object of perception is essentially individual,* 
the use of the term gives rise to the impossible task of explain- 
ing how a perception can take place prior to the actual experience 
of an individual in perception”. 

(2) Kant contends that such a perception (of empty space) 
does take place, but that it can take place only if space, or the 
perception of space (which he identifies with space *), be a char- 
acteristic of our perceiving nature ;° and since such perception 
does take place it must be such a characteristic. 

(3) The question, How is it possible to percecve anything (in 
this case, empty space) @ prior¢ P—raising as it does the insuper- 
able difficulty of perceiving an object before the object is given, 
—forces Kant, therefore, to hold that what we apprehend in such 
a perception can be only our own nature as percipient beings, or, 
in other words, the mode in which we must necessarily perceive 
objects when they are given (in empirical perception) : the reason 
apparently being that xothing else but our own nature as per- 
cipient beings zs present to us in such ana priori perception. “I 
can only know what is contained in the object in itself, if it is 
present and given to me” °—as it is in empzrical perception, in 
which Kant allows the possibility of our knowing the given object 
as it is in itself,’ though only with a contingent, a postertort 
knowledge. In a@ prior¢ perception, at all events, we can appre- 
hend only our own perceptive nature, or the mode in which subse- 


PAO Sis 2 Op. cit., p. 60 n. 

° Cf. Critique, pp. 572-3. 4 Cf. PRICHARD, p. 51 n. 

5 Critique, p. 729; Prol.,§ 9: ‘‘ It is therefore possible only in one way for my 
perception to precede the actuality of the object and to take place as a priori know- 
ledge, viz. if it contains nothing but the form of sensibility, which precedes in me, 
the subject, all actual impressions through which I am affected by objects, ’—apud 
PRICHARD, Pp. 55. 

8 Pyol., § 9. 

7 This important admission (ibid.) has been referred to already—supra, p. 185, n, 
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quently the sensuous content given in empirical perception 
must necessarily be apprehended. 

(4) From this the final conclusion is plausibly inferred, vzz. that 
the sensuous datum or material which is given in empirical intui- 
tion, and which is zecessarzly apprehended therein as spatial (owing 
to the mode of our perceiving nature being spatial @ przorz) must 
be itself something exclusively mental, must be, and be appre- 
hended as, a mental appearance or phenomenon, and cannot pos- 
sibly be anything extramental or any thing-in-itself: for if in 
perceiving empty space a priord we are apprehending a law of our 
nature as perceptive, then our empirical perceptions, or objects 
empirically perceived, are spatial only because by being mental 
appearances they come under the a priort mental law ; while it 
must on the other hand remain impossible to say whether objects 
apart from perception, or things in themselves, are or are not 
spatial. 

Plausible, however, as the conclusion is, nevertheless it is (1) 
neither the conclusion warranted by his supposition that we have 
an a priori perception of empty space whereby we can discover 
the rules of spatial relation (geometrical truths) which must 
apply to all spatial objects subsequently (and empirically) per- 
ceived ; nor (2) is the conclusion even compatible with the sup- 
position on which it is based, 

For firstly, what is involved in the supposition that we have 
such an apprehension of empty space as will yield the geometri- 
cal laws to which all empirically perceived objects must conform ? 
It does zot involve what Kant says it does, vzz. that space is a 
form of sensibility, or a mode or way in which objects must ap- 
pear. It simply involves that space is the form of all perceivable 
objects, or that all perceivable objects are spatial. For, provided 
that perceivable objects ave spatial, 


“they must be subject to the laws of space, and if, therefore, we can dis- 
cover these laws by a study of empty space, the only condition to be satisfied, 
if the objects of subsequent perception are to conform to the laws which we 
discover, is that all objects should be spatial. Vothing is implied which 
enables us to decide whether the objects are objects as they are in themselves 
or objects as perceived; for in either case the required result follows. If in 
empirical perception we apprehend objects only as they appear to us, and if 


1 That space is a form of objects (whether we call these phenomena or not) is 
quite a different assertion from this other, with which Kant confounds it : that space 
is a form of sensibility, or of our perception of objects. 
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spatce is the form of them as they appear to us, it will no doubt be true that 
the laws of spatial relation which we discover must apply to things as they 
appear tous. Lut on the other hand, if in empirical perception we appre- 
hend things as they are, and if space is their form, i.e. if things are spatial, 
af will be equally true that the laws discovered by geometry must apply to 
things as they are.” 


Secondly, the conclusion that space is a characteristic of 
phenomena is really incompatible with the initial supposition that. 
the truths of geometry imply an a@przorz spatial perception which 
turns out to be a perception of the mind’s perceiving nature. For, 
strange though it may seem, Kant’s account of this latter a przorz 
perception implies that space is a characteristic of things as they 
are in themselves! In this way: When explaining how we can 
perceive the characteristics of an object defore the object is given, 
he allows that if the thing or object were given, or were present 
to us (as in empirical perception), we could perceive the char- 
acteristics of it as it really is? But if this is so, and if the 
objects given in empirical perception are given as spatial, as Kant 
allows that they are, then it follows that space is their real form 
and that the truths of geometry relate to them as they really are. 
But if so, Kant’s presupposition would involve this, that in per- 
ceiving empty space a przovz we should be perceiving a real 
characteristic of things in space before actually perceiving ¢he 
things ; “and no doubt, Kant thinks this impossible”.* But, as 
Prichard justly maintains, no greater difficulty is really involved 
in it than in Kant’s actual presupposition—that we perceive how 
objects will appear, before they actually do appear: “ \t is really 
just as difficult to hold that we can perceive a characteristic of 
things as they appear to us Jefore they appear, as to hold that we 
can perceive a characteristic of them as they are in themselves 
before we perceive them’”’,* 

The fact is, of course, that the necessary character of geo- 
metrical judgments does not presuppose a pure @ priorz perception 
of empty space. But even if it did, the paradox which such a 
perception presents to Kant—that of perceiving the characteristics 
an object must have, before the object itself is given—is really a 
paradox only because it is supposed that we can perceive the 
characteristics of the object when it is given, z.e. in empirical per- 
ception; and since we can, and since the empirically perceived 


1 PRICHARD, p. 53 (italics ours). 2 Cf. supra, pp. 185, 197. 
’ PR°CHARD, Pp. 59. 4 Ihid, 
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object is spatial, it follows that space must be a real characteristic 
of such an object. Hence Kant’s final conclusion is incompatible 
with a portion of his initial supposition. 

We referred above to the plausible character of Kant’s con- 
clusion that space can be a characteristic only of mental pheno- 
mena. The conclusion is equally plausible if we connect it 
directly with the absolutely necessary character of geometrical 
judgments, without postulating an @ prior? perception of empty 
space. For just as Kant argues from the mecesstty and uz- 
versality of what he calls the principles underlying physics to 
the existence of a prior? conceptions, and from the similar char- 
acteristics of mathematical judgments to the existence of a priorz 
perceptions, so to he infers, in regard to both classes of judgments 
alike, that they cannot possibly be applicable to things in them- 
selves, to reality, but only to mental phenomena. The argument 
for the phenomenal character of space would then be as follows: 
Space is obviously that to which geometrical judgments relate, 
and of which they formulate the necessary and universal laws. 
But since the necessity and universality of such judgments cannot 
be grounded on what is given a fosteriorz from without, in repeated 
empirical perceptions of bodies, the validity of such judgments 
can in nowise be defended on the assumption that space, of 
which they formulate the laws, is a thing in itself—for how could 
a necessity of thought (which such judgments express) be bind- 
ing on what is ex hypothes? independent of the nature of the 
mind? If, however, that to which such judgments refer, w/z. 
space, be merely a mental appearance, or apprehension, or per- 
ception, then it is at once intelligible how a necessity of thought 
could and should apply to that which is itself mental through 
and through.' 

One fatal flaw in the argument as just stated is this: it as- 
sumes that contingent, empirical, a posterior? judgments can and do 
reveal real characteristics of the things given in empirical per- 
ception, and that the reason why necessary, “a priori”’ judgments 
cannot reveal real characteristics of the latter, but only character- 
istics of something mental, is precisely because the connexions 
they reveal are necessary and universal. But as we saw already 
(55), no such distinction can be drawn between necessary and 
contingent judgments. To question the reality of a connexion 
which we see to be necessary and which we think to be real, and 


' Cf. vol. 1., 8$ 55, 94; infra, § 140. 
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to do so simply on the ground that it is necessary, is “ to question 
the validity of thinking altogether, and to do this is implicitly to 
question the validity of our thought adowt the nature of our own 
mind, as well as the validity of thought about things independent 
of the mind”. What right, after all, have we to assume that we 
think or judge validly about our perceptions of things any more 
than about ¢hings themselves ? 

Furthermore, the assumption that space is something mental 
and not real, not a characteristic of things as they are but only 
of our mental representations of things, in no way helps to 
explain the necessary and universal validity of geometrical judg- 
ments,” Kant thinks that it does because he confounds the 
necessity of apprehended spatial /aw, or relation, or connexion, 
with the wnzversal validity of the judgment whereby we appre- 
hend such law as necessary. 


‘No doubt [writes Prichard *], if it be a law OF OUR PERCEIVING NATURE 
that, whenever we perceive an object as a three-sided figure, the object AS 
PERCEIVED contains three angles, it follows that any object AS PERCEIVED 
[7.e. perceived as a three-sided figure] will conform to this law; just as if it be 
a law OF THINGS AS THEY ARE IN THEMSELVES that three-sided figures con- 
tain three angles, all three-sided figures will IN THEMSELVES contain three 
angles. But what has to be explained is the universal applicability, not of a 
law, but of a judgment about a law. For Kant’s real problem is to explain 
why our judgment that a three-sided figure must contain three angles must 
apply to all three-sided figures. Of course if it be granted that in the judg- 
ment we apprehend the true law, the problem may be regarded as solved. 
But how are we to know that what we judge zs the true law? The answer is 
in no way facilitated by the supposition that the judgment relates to our 
perceiving nature. IT CAN JUST AS WELL BE URGED THAT WHAT WE THINK 
TO BE A NECESSITY OF OUR PERCEIVING NATURE IS NOT A NECESSITY OF 
IT AS THAT WHAT WE THINK TO BE A NECESSITY OF THINGS AS THEY 
ARE IN THEMSELVES IS NOT A NECESSITY OF THEM.’ The best, or rather 
the only possible, answer is simply that that of which we apprehend the 
necessity must be true, or, in other words, that we mst accept the validity 
of thought... .° No vindication of a judgment in which we are conscious 


1 PRICHARD, p. 62 (italics ours), 2Cf. vol. i., § 55. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 63, 65-6 (capitals ours). 

4 Cf, vol. i., § 59, where this objection is urged against the whole reasoning of 
the Critique. 

5In other words, that which the intellect, reflecting on the data of human 
experience, is necessitated to think as involved in this experience, is real : what is 
given to the mind for its interpretation is real: and what is seen by the mind to be 
necessarily involved in the given is likewise real. This is the thesis on which scho- 
lastics have at all times emphatically insisted: The proper object of intellect is 
reality: Objectum intellectus est Ens (cf. Science of Logic, ii., § 215, p. 58). This 
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of a necessity could do more than take the problem a stage further back by 
basing it upon some other consciousness of a necessity, and since this latter 
judgment could be questioned for precisely the same reason, we should only 
be embarking upon an infinite process.” 


When, therefore, Kant thinks that he has solved “ the original 
problem of the conformity of things to our minds” by the con- 
tention that the “things” about which we judge are not “ things 
as they are in themselves” but ‘‘ perceptions,” “it can be forced 
upon him again, even after he thinks he has solved it, in the new 
form of that of the conformity within the mind of perceiving and 
thinking”. Of course Kant “solves” the problem, stated in 
this latter form, by the contention that just as what we /fercezve 
is not the thing in itself but a mental impression produced by 
the latter and made conformable to the mind’s perceiving nature 
by the forms of sense perception, so what we ¢hznk or conceive or 
judge is not the perception but the perception transfigured once 
more and made conformable with the mind’s thinking or judging 
nature by the categories of the understanding: a solution which 
really empties the question of the validity of knowledge of all 
intelligible meaning by issuing in the “logical idealism” which 
identifies thought with its object and denies all “ extra-logical” 
reality.” 

134. KANT’S DOCTRINE OF TIME AS AN A PRIORI FORM 
OF “INTERNAL” PERCEPTION.—According to Kant éme is no 
more a characteristic of things than space. Like space it is an 
a priort form of perception. The arguments ® by which he seeks 
to establish this contention are, mutatis mutandis, the same as 
those on which he bases his doctrine of space, and therefore we 
need not reconsider them, What they should prove, apparently, 
is that time, like space, is an a pvzor? form under which we per- 
ceive things. Kant, however, concludes from them that time is 
the a priort form under which we perceive zo¢ things, but ourselves ; 
for, he teaches, while space is the form of erternal sense perception, 


does not imply that our spontaneous conviction as to the mind’s capacity to attain 
to real truth must be assumed from the outset as a reasoned certitude, but only that 
the spontaneous conviction can be—and will be, if the mind proceeds carefully— 
transformed by reflection into a reasoned certitude (cf. chap. iii.); nor does it imply 
that the mind is infallible, but only that in the measure in which it interprets the 
given according to the laws of thought and the evidence of reality it will avoid error 
and attain to truth about reality. 

| PRICHARD, p. 65, 2Cf. MERCIER, op. cit., § 147, pp. 401-23 supra, § ILO. 

Critique, pp. 24-33, 731- 
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time is the form of zz¢ernal sense perception, or of the zxternal 
sense, Let us see what this can mean. 

The distinction to which Kant endeavoured to give expres- 
sion by the phrases “external sense” and “internal sense ” is the 
familiar psychological distinction between the group of cognitive 
states or activities which make us immediately aware of what 
we call things and their qualities, and the cognitive activity where- 
by we become directly aware of the former activities as states 
or activities of our minds, The latter activity is, of course, the 
activity of reflection or self-consciousness. Locke,' distinguishing 
these two main sources of knowledge, called the former “ sensa- 
tion” and the latter “ reflection,’—suggesting at the same time 
however, that the latter “though it be not sense as having noth- 
ing to do with external objects,” is nevertheless “very like it 
[sense], and might properly enough be called internal sense”. 
He realizes that it is not sense, because sense, as he understands 
the term, involves the operation upon the mind (through sense 
organs) of bodies existing externally, or independently of the 
mind, and the production of ‘‘ perception” in the mind thereby. 
Yet he describes the activity in question in terms of sense, adding 
the adjective “internal” ; the assumption being, apparently, that 
just as in direct cognition external things act on the mind and pro- 
duce sensation-percepts, or what he calls ‘‘ ideas of sensation,” so 
in reflex cognition, where the mind contemplates its own activities, 
the mind acts upon itself and produces reflection-percepts, or 
what he calls ‘‘ideas of reflection ” 

Now Kant adopted this description of the facts in terms of 
“external sense” and “internal sense”, For him, however, the 
term “sense” cannot mean the affecting of physical sense organs 
by bodies, but the affecting of the mind by things in themselves, 
z.e. things independent of the mind. “ External sense” or “ outer 
sense” is then, for Kant, the mind’s capacity for receiving im- 
pressions (“receptivity of impressions”) produced by things in- 
dependent of the mind, and of becoming thereby aware of mental 
states or appearances or phenomena: the supposed things in 
themselves remaining unknowable. So too, the mind, in order 
to perceive itself and its own states or activities, must be affected 
by itself, by its own states or activities: it must have a capacity 
to be affected by its own states (parallel to its capacity to be 
affected by things independent of itself), and this capacity Kant 


1 Essay, ii., 1, §§ 2-4. 
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calls the internal sense. Moreover, if the external sense does 
not reveal things, but only sensations or representations or ap- 
pearances produced by things, so too the internal sense cannot 
reveal the mind itself or its states or activities, but only appear- 
ances produced by these: “and since time is a mode of relation 
of these appearances, it is a determination not of ourselves [the 
real or transcendental Ago], but only of the appearances due 
to ourselves [the empirical, phenomenal Zgo],” \—just as space is 
a determination not of things [the real or transcendental xon-Ego| 
but only of the appearances due to things [the empirical or pheno- 
menal universe]. Thus, then, through ‘external sense” we do not 
know whether things in themselves are either spatial or temporal ; 
we know the states or appearances produced by them in the mind 
to be spatial, because by the a priorz form of space we arrange 
these appearances spatially; but by the internal sense we do not 
know these mental states to be really and in themselves temporal, 
for we do not know these mental states as they are tn themselves,” 
or zx the real mind: we only know the representations pro- 
duced in our minds by these states or activities. It is only 
this second layer, so to speak, of representations—representa- 
tions of ourselves, appearances produced dy the action of our own 
mental states upon our minds—that we can know to be really 
temporal: inasmuch as time is the @ przorz form under which 
alone a// mental activities, states, eppeatanece: etc., can be per- 
ceived or apprehended. 

Now it will be manifest to anyone who follows Kant’s line of 
thought, as just indicated, that on his own principles he could 
have had absolutely no ground for distinguishing between ‘“‘ex- 
ternal” and “internal” sense. For, manifestly, if we cannot 
know our real selves or minds, any more than real things, we 
have no means of determining whether any given representa- 
tion is due to “things” or to our ‘‘selves”. To be consistent 
he should ascribe a// representations alike to ‘unknowable 
reality,” and recognize the mind’s inability to distinguish this 
latter into a transcendental /go and a transcendental on-Ego, and 
consequently to distinguish between “internal” and “ external” 
sense, 

1 PRICHARD, Of. Cit., p. 107. 

2 Therefore it should follow that we do not know even these ‘‘ phenomena ”’ or 
‘‘mental appearances” to bein themselves spatial: it, is only our (a priori ‘* tem- 


poral’’) representations of these representations that we could really know to be 
(both) spatial (and temporal). 
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Not only, however, is the distinction between “external ” 
and “internal” sense incompatible with the general theory that 
reality is in itself unknowable. It can also be shown, and this 
is more important still, that Kant’s doctrine on the ideal or 
phenomenal character of space, and the consequent unknow- 
ability of zhzwgs in themselves, rests on the assumption that we 
can at least know our own minds, or our own mental states, as they 
really ave tn themselves,—an assumption which, nevertheless, he 
flatly contradicts by his contention that time is an @ priord form 
whereby alone we can perceive our own minds and their states 
not as they really are, but only as they appear under this form. 
For why does Kant hold that we cannot know things in them- 
selves, but only the ‘mental appearances” produced by them? 
Why does he hold that space cannot be a determination of things 
in themselves, but can only be a determination of phenomena or 
mental appearances? Because he accepts unquestioningly the 
fundamental postulate of Idealism that the mind cannot trans- 
cend itself to know the extramental, or what is independent of 
mind. But this at least implies that the mind cam know the 
intramental, or what is dependent on mind, z.e. can know its own 
conscious states, representations, etc., as these really are. Other- 
wise what right has he to assert that space is mental?—or that 
any of the other supposed a@ friorvz factors of knowledge are 
mental? Therefore it appears that the mind can know its own 
states as they really are. But temporal succession is an 
essential characteristic of these states; therefore, since they are 
real, and are known as real, time, which is a characteristic of 
them, is likewise real, and is not merely an a prior¢ form or 
mode under which or in which they are perceived.’ 


1Cf. Kant’s own formulation of the argument as a difficulty against his doctrine 
of the a priori character of time: ‘* Changes are real (this is proved by the change 
of our own representations, even if all external phenomena and their changes be 
denied). Changes, however, are possible in time only, and therefore time must be 
something real.”—Critique, p. 29. And he rightly points out that the reason why 
people urge the objection particularly against the a priori character of time is that 
whatever about the extramental reality of external, spatial objects, ‘‘ the reality of 
the object of our internal perceptions (the perception of my own self and of my own 
states) is clear immediately through our consciousness. The former might be 
merely phenomenal [‘blosser Schein,’ ‘mere illusion’—cf. PRICHARD, p. 113], 
but the latter, according to their opinion, is undeniably something real.”— 
Critique, p. 30. He thinks he answers the difficulty by pointing out that time zs real 
asa veal form of our perception of our own states: but the difficulty is that his own 
view of space as a form not of things but only of mental representations, implies 
that time is a real form and real characteristic of these representations themselves, 
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If, on the other hand, we do not and cannot know the real 
mind and its real states (and zzme as a real characteristic of them), 
then (1) we have no intelligible ground for distinguishing in 
knowledge some factors as belonging to (and contributed by) 
the mind or knowing subject, from other factors as belonging 
to (and contributed by) the supposed extramental reality in 
contrast with the knowing subject; and (2) even if we do in- 
consistently make the distinction, it would appear that what we 
can know is neither (a) real things, nor (4) our mental spatéal 
arrangements of sexsations supposed to be caused by such things, 
nor (¢) any other veal state whatsoever of our own minds, but (@) 
only ¢emporal mental arrangements which constitute the empirical 
or phenomenal Zo, and which are arrangements of spatial sensa- 
tions, these in turn (being now both temporal and spatial) con- 
stituting the phenomenal universe or zon-Ego. Or rather, to be 
accurate we should say that all we have comprehended under 
the last head (2) is not itself £xown, but furnishes only the data 
or material of knowledge: since what we really know is a 


and not merely of our perception of them. And from this difficulty there is really no 
escape for him: unless indeed by withdrawing his contention that space is a char- 
acteristic merely of mind-dependent appearances, and at the same time withdrawing 
the idealistic principle underlying it, viz. that the mind cannot know things or 
realities independent of itself,—in other words, by abandoning his general theory. 
Cf. Mauer, Psychology (4th edit.), p. 120: “A conscious state cannot have any 
existence-in-itself apart from what it is apprehended to be. Its esse is percifi. Since, 
then, mental states are as they are apprehended, and since they are apprehended as 
successive, they must forma real succession in-themselves. They cannot be timeless 
as they are non-spatial. But if so Kant’s ‘form of the internal sense ’—the intuition 


of time—is extinguished.’’ And Maher further argues that therefore time-succession 
must likewise be a real characteristic of the extramental world which causes these 
successive states: ‘‘As ... there is a veal succession in our ideas there is a true 


correlate to the notion of time. A sequence of changes being once admitted in our 
conscious states, an analogous succession of alterations cannot be denied to the 
external reality which acts upon us, and so we are justified in maintaining the 
objective reality of the notion’’—p. 120, Cf. ibid., pp. 474-5: ‘* Consciousness 
affords at all events an immediate knowledge of my states and of myself in those 
states. There is no room for appearances or phenomena here; the mind, the 
object of knowledge, is really immediately present to itself.” 

In accordance with the view that time is an a priori form under which alone we 
can apprehend all mental representations whatsoever, Kant holds that “the con- 
cept of change, and with it the concept of motion (as change of place) is possible 
only through and in the representation of time; and that, if this representation were 
not intuitive (internal) a priori, no concept, whatever it be, could make us under- 
stand the possibility of change’’.—Critique, p.721. Thisis an inversion of the facts. 
Time, apprehended in the manner in which Kant deals with it, is not a percept at all, 
but an abstract concept ; and it is a concept based upon, and derived from, our per- 
ception of motion or change. Cf. Ontology, § 85, pp. 322-8. 
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synthesis of these mental materials with the @ préord concepts of 
the understanding. 

The argument, then, against Kant’s view that time is an a 
priori form of our perception of our own mental states or activities, 
or, in other words, that it is a “form of internal sense intuition,” 
is briefly this, that his own proof of the phenomenality of space 
(if we may coin the expression) implies the reality of time. As 
Prichard puts it, “Kant must at least concede that we undergo a 
succession of changing states, even if he holds that ¢héngs, being 
independent of the mind, cannot be shown to undergo such a 
succession ; consequently he ought to allow that time is not a way 
in which we apprehend ourselves, but a real feature of our real 
states’. Or, finally, to put the argument in the converse way, 
if Kant will not allow that we can apprehend any “real feature 
of our real states,” or that we can therefore know time to be such, 
then he destroys the ground of his own contention that space is 
not a characteristic of things but only of mental representations or 
phenomena, for the ground of this contention is that whereas we 
cannot know things that are “external” or “independent of the 
mind,” as they really are, we can know states that are “internal ” 
or ‘dependent on the mind,” as these states really are. 

One final and fatal flaw in Kant’s thesis that time is a form 
of our perceptions of events is this. He himself is forced to 
recognize that some temporal relations belong to the physical 
events which we perceive: that there are, in these, temporal 
successions, which, by virtue of their irreversibility, differ from 
mere successions of our perceptions: that we can apprehend 
this distinction in general, and apply it in detail so as to appre- 
hend some successions (e.g. that of the moon moving round the 
earth), as objective, from other successions (e.g. of our impres- 
sions as we survey the parts of a house), as subjective (cf § 93). 
Hence time would not be a form or character of our perceptions 
exclusively, but also of things perceived. Of course if Kant 
were consistent he should see that his theory, by identifying 
perceptions with things perceived, makes it impossible to appre- 
hend, either in general or in detail, any such distinction between 
two classes of temporal successions.” 


1 Of. cit., p. 114. 2Cf. PRICHARD, op. cit., p. 139. 
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135. THE RELATIVITY OF KNOWLEDGE. TRUE AND 
FALSE RELATIVISMS.—The relativity involved in our sense per- 
ception of material reality (118, 121, 126) suggests the analogous 
question as to whether there is also a relativity involved in zz- 
tellectual thought, t.e. in conception and judgment, or knowledge 
proper. There is one obvious sense, already indicated (126) in 
which whatever is known intellectually must be relative to the 
knower: in the sense, namely, that in order to be known it must 
be manifested, or set in relation, or cognitively united, to the 
intellect ; and that it can be known only in the measure in which 
it is so manifested. 

But sensist philosophers maintain that intellectual cognition 
is of the same order as sense awareness (83-85); that, therefore, 
just as the domain beyond sense consciousness is transformed by 
a subjective factor in perception, so that we perceive it otherwise 
than it is independently of conscious perception, so too this 
domain, having been transformed by the subjective factor in the 
process of conception, is conceived and judged intellectually, 
otherwise than it is really and extramentally ; and that the ze- 
cessity which characterizes our abstract judgments of the ideal 
order is a merely subjective, psychological necessity, wholly re- 
lative to, and produced by, the de facto constitution of our minds 
(40-44): the upshot of which would be that all our intellectual 
knowledge is relative in the sense that it can attain only to 
subjectively wrought mental appearances of reality, and not at 
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all to reality as it is. This is the Positivist form of Relativism, 
as propounded by Comte, Mill, Spencer, Huxley, etc.! 

Then, too, Kant and his followers have given such an account 
of the way in which objects arise in consciousness, and of the 
mental conditions under which they are perceived by sense and 
interpreted by intellect, that all objects of knowledge are made 
out to be mental products of subjective factors which so modify 
the extramental reality given in our cognitive processes that this 
reality cannot be known as it really is. If, therefore, our mental 
constitution and forms were different from what they are the 
known product would be likewise different from what it is : which 
is relativism in the sceptical or subjectivist sense over again.” 

We, on the other hand, have repeatedly emphasized the fact 
(43, 44) that while sense data are partially dependent, for the 
qualities they reveal to consciousness, on the subjective factor 
which is the perceiver’s own organic constitution, and are relative 
to this latter, so that e.g. sugar could conceivably taste bitter, or 
snow appear red, if our organic constitution as sentient beings 
were other than it is, on the other hand certain objects of intellect 
—viz. abstract relations between objective concepts abstracted 
from sense data,—are necessarily such as we judge them to be,— 
e.g. ‘the whole is greater than its part,” “two and two are four,” 
etc.,—not for our intellects alone, or relatively to our intellects 
merely, or because our intellects are so constituted, but absolutely 
and for all conceivable intellects (44). In other words, we have 
contended that through abstract intellectual conception and 
interpretation of concrete sense data, and intellectual inference 
from such data, we can attain to a knowledge which, as far as it 
goes and as far as it is true, attains to what reality is absolutely, 
7.e. not merely to how reality appears to our intellects, or to how 
it is relatively to the actual constitution of our intellects, but to 
what it is in itself, and what it must therefore be for a// intellects. 


1 Cf, JEANNIERE, op. cit., p. 316. 2Tbid., p. 317- 

3 Of course if there be other orders of finite intellects, besides the human intel- 
lect, e.g. purely spiritual intelligences, we can conceive their manner of apprehend- 
ing reality only after the analogy of the human intellect : just as we can conceive 
the Divine Knowledge of reality only negatively and analogically by eliminating 
the imperfections of our own human mode of understanding (74). Pure spiritual 
intelligences would not have knowledge by abstract conception from data coming 
through organic sense channels, or by analytic and synthetic processes of judgment, 
or by discursive reasoning, but by some more perfect, more direct and intuitive, 
apprehension of the real (p. 15, n. 3). Their conceptions of reality, if we can so speak 
of them, would not be abstractive elaborations like ours, We have no positive con- 

VOL.. Il, 14 
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Now this contention is quite compatible with holding that 
the reason why we judge material reality to have such and such 
qualities is partly because our bodily sense organs (which are a 
part of material reality) are so constituted as to reveal these 
qualities to our intellects ; and with holding that if we had bodily 
sense organs otherwise constituted (or if material reality, of which 
they are portion, were otherwise constituted) we should ap- 
prehend material reality as having other qualities. Moreover, 
the contention is not independent of the assumption that all 
human intellects are similarly constituted, are of the same general 
order: the reason why men generally employ the same processes, 
and make use of the same ultimate concepts, in their interpreta- 
tion of reality, is not only because the realities which are objects 
of intellectual knowledge manifests themselves similarly to all 
human intellects, but because the realities which are sudjects of 
this knowledge, vzz. human intellects themselves, are of the same 
order, or uniform in all men.! But the contention that intel- 
lectual knowledge can attain (inadequately of course) to the nature 
of reality as it is extramentally, does imply that this latter, as 
it manifests itself to, and is interpreted by, intellect, is not 
“moulded,” “metamorphosed,” “transformed,” in the very pro- 


ception of the nature of the purely spiritual cognitive processes whereby they would 
(intellectually) apprehend material reality with its spatial extension, solidity, shape, 
number, and other sense qualities; or by which they would apprehend our human 
conceptions and interpretations of material reality. What we mean, therefore, by 
saying that our necessary judgments are necessarily true for all intelligences is that 
such judgments so faithfully represent the nature of reality that by no intelligence, 
not even the Divine Intelligence, could reality be so apprehended as that our know- 
ledge of it would appear false, that e.g. two and two would not be four, or the whole 
not be greater than its part. 

1 Nevertheless the ultimate reason why any individual man assents to immediately 
evident facts and principles, such as ‘‘I exist,” “ The whole is greater than its part,”’ 
etc., as revealing to him the existence and nature of reality, is not because he finds 
all other men forming them and assenting to them (which would involve a vicious 
circle), but because he is conscious that reality forces these interpretations of itself 
upon his intellect, and because reflection shows him that there are on the side of his 
intellect no subjective factors the influence of which would cause his intellect to re- 
present the reality otherwise than it is extramentally. If an individual man happens 
to have any sense faculty the organic structure and function of which are abnormal, 
—so that, e.g. a field of poppies appears to him as green,—he can, by reflection on 
his experiences, and comparison of them with those of other men, discover the defect 
and make allowance for it. If, however, the exercise of his intellectual faculty of 
interpretation and reflection is through any cause impeded, and therefore abnormal, 
so that he forms and asserts judgments that are manifestly self-contradictory or false, 
as, e.g. that he is dead, or that he is a snake, or that his head is larger than his 
body,—he has obviously lost the power of exercising aright his intellectual faculty 
of judgment and reflection, and is, as we say, ‘‘mentally deranged,” a “victim of 
delusions,” ‘‘ insane”’ (cf. §§ 1£9, 122, 126, supra). 
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cess of intellectual cognition, by any mental factors of which 
intellect is unaware, and for the influence of which, therefore, it 
cannot make allowance! 

This contention we have already vindicated, not by maintain- 
ing that the intellect passively and intuitively mirrors reality, 
for it does not; or by denying that it has specific modes or 
processes of cognition wherein it necessarily constructs purely 
subjective logical entities, extia rationis, and apprehends the 
real only through their instrumentality, for it has such modes 
(conception, abstraction, generalization, judgment, comparison, 
inference), and it does construct such purely subjective entities 
(abstractness, universality, and logical relations of all sorts); 
but by showing, on the one hand, that through the exercise of 
its power of reflective introspection on its own cognitive processes 
it can and does discriminate between the veal which is given it 
to interpret, and its own subjective products, the various logical 
relations whereby it carries on this interpretation, so that these 
subjective, “constructive” or “constitutive” factors of intellectual 
cognition do not unconsciously fuse with, and transform or trans- 
jigure, the extramental reality which is given to intellect and 
which intellect interprets by means of them; and by showing, 
on the other hand, as against Kantism, that the various thought- 
objects which intellect comes into possession of through conscious 
experience, z.¢. the (ultimate) empirical concepts or categories, 
and their intellectually apprehended differences, are furnished to 
consciousness not by an unconscious, subjective elaboration- 
process gratuitously ascribed to factors of the real or transcen- 
dental intellect, and supposed to be wrought upon a “given,” 
extramental, and therefore transcendental and unknowable non- 
self reality, but that they are furnished by, and are manifestations 
of, this extramental reality itself. 


1Cf. Ontology, §3, p. 45; § 36, p. 140 n.; § 37, pp. 145-6; § 890, pp. 339-40; 
§ 93, pp. 355-6. “Itis true... that zf the reality, or realities, which form the 
‘materials’ of our knowledge, weve ‘metamorphosed’ in the process of our 
‘knowing’ them, our knowledge of them would be deceptive and misleading; nay, 
more, it is even true that though they were not de facto so ‘metamorphosed,’ still, 
if they might be, without our being aware of the metamorphosis, our knowledge 
would by this possibility be rendered entirely suspect—mere unreliable guesswork. 
But, then, we may fairly ask, have Kant’s disciples any ground whatsoever for such 
a suspicion—any more than Descartes had for his suspicion that he might have 
been the sport of some malicious sprite rather than the creature of an All-Wise 
Creator ?’’—Art, “Appearance and Reality,” Ivish Ecclesiastical Record, Nov. 
1908, p. 476. 
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136. EPISTEMOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN SENSE AND INTELLECT.—But, having thus justified 
our rejection of the idealist form of relativism, it will be con- 
venient here to meet explicitly the question, How is it that 
although the modes in which material reality appear to sense 
consciousness are partly relative to, and dependent on, subjective 
sense factors, the modes which such reality are judged really to 
have by zztellect, and in general the characters ascribed by zzfe/- 
lectual knowledge to all reality, whether in contingent judgments 
concerning the existence of reality’ or in necessary judgments 
concerning its nature, appertain to these realities as they are 
absolutely, independently of their being known, and do not rather 
partly belong to the intellect, thus characterizing not the extra- 
mental reality as it really is, but only as it is “transformed” by 
intellect,—which would be Idealism. 

In the first place, then, it must be noted that mere sense 
awareness or sense perception is not knowledge ; that it only 
furnishes the data, the materials of knowledge, the data for 
interpretation; that knowledge begins with judgment or inter- 
pretation; that mere sense awareness is not knowledge even of 
the bare existence of something; that knowledge of existence 
begins with the predication of existence, and thus supposes the 
intellectual concept of existence; and that, @ fortior7, knowledge 
of the nature or essence of anything also involves intellectual 
judgments, predicates, concepts. We have already referred 
(77) to the difficulty of separating, even by an effort of ab- 
straction, the purely sense elements in our complex cognitive 
experience, from the intellectual factors; and we have noted 
especially (114) the danger of confounding our concepts of the 
sense qualities, particularly of the primary sense qualities, with 
our percepts of these qualities, or with these qualities as per- 
ceived. Yet if we are to analyse our cognitive experience 
effectively we must make this effort of abstraction. 

Secondly, we must not forget that it is by zwtellectual intro- 
spection, and by means of concepts, that we have been investi- 
gating our sensuous perceptive processes, and envisaging the 
inarticulate, uninterpreted stream of conscious data presented 
through those processes. 

Thirdly, if there be a relativity of those sense data to the 


1T.e, of contingent reality; and in the one necessary existential judgment con- 
cerning the existence of the Necessary, Self-Existent Being. 
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self as perceiver, if they depend partially, for the qualities they 
reveal to sense consciousness, on the perceiver, this relativity and 
dependence are not unconscious ; we are not unaware of it; we 
have discovered it by investigation of our perceptive processes. 
Such relativity and dependence, therefore, cannot mislead or de- 
ceive, cannot vitiate our Anowledge of the sense qualities: we are 
aware of it and allow for it in our intellectual interpretation of 
the real nature of those sense qualities. 

Fourthly, looking at this dependence of sense data and their 
qualities on the subjective or “self’’ factor in perception, and 
their consequent relativity to the self, we find that it is not a 
dependence of those data and their qualities on the self as con- 
scious, or a relativity of them to the self as subject of awareness, 
but that it is a dependence of them on the self as organic, and a 
relativity of them to the organic structure and constitution and 
conditions of the material or bodily sense organs whereby they are 
revealed to consciousness. - The relation of dependence is not 
between the mental and the extramental, between the subject 
and the object of awareness: both terms of the relation are 
extramental in the sense of objective to consciousness; for the 
terms of the relation of dependence are respectively the whole 
domain of sense data and their qualities, the whole domain of 
“material” reality, on the one hand, and the special portion of 
this domain which is the perceiver’s own body or sense organon 
on the other hand. The “subjective” or “self” factor, therefore 
to which perceived sense data and their qualities are “ relative,” 
and on which they are partially dependent for their perceived 
characters, is not a menta/ factor at all, not a factor of the self or 
subject as cognitive, but is a factor of that portion of material 
reality which is interpreted by intellect to be united, in the in- 
dividuality of the human person, with the conscious, cognitive 
principle or ‘‘ mind” of the knowing subject, and to be the extra- 
mental, material organon which directly subserves the process of 
sense perception, and the channel through which sense con- 
sciousness has immediately presented to it ai sense data and 
qualities, both organic or “internal” and extra-organic or ‘‘ex- 
ternal”, Thus we see that the partial ‘‘subjectivity” of sense 
data and their qualities is not at all a “ mental” subjectivity 
arising from any mental but sub-conscious (or @ priort, trans- 
cendental) factors of the constitution of the self as coguttive, 
but that it is an ‘“‘extramental” subjectivity arising from the 
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known and experienced constitution of the self or subject as 
organte. 


Idealists, of course, assuming both the organic and the extra-organic sense 
data to be psychic or mental states, must necessarily hold that the relativity 
and dependence in question have reference to meal factors of the conscious 
subject : and whether their zy/ellectual interpretation of the whole matter is 
right, or the realist’s intellectual interpretation, will depend on the verdict 
pronounced by introspective analysis of our concepts, regarding the validity 
(and the origin and nature, as throwing light on the validity) of these latter. 
But even some of the realist supporters of the theory of mediate sense per- 
ception appear to regard the relativity of perceived sense data and qualities 
as a relativity to mental factors of the perceiver (125, 127); or at least to 
miss the significance of the fact that the relativity is to subjective organic 
factors, and not to subjective mzeztal factors, of the perceiver. 


Fifthly, if sense data and their qualities as perceived by sense 
are relative to and dependent on merely the organic factors, but 
are not relative to or dependent on any menzéal factors of the 
conscious subject, neither are those sense data or qualities as 
conceived by intellect relative to any mental factors of the con- 
scious subject. While sense becomes aware of objects only 
through the functioning of bodily sense organs,—the sense 
faculties being organic faculties, so that perceptive acts are at 
once conscious (or mental) and organic (or bodily),—intellect 
apprehends objects by a cognitive process which is not organic, 
which is not the act of a bodily or material organ at all, which 
is “spiritual,” ze. subjectively independent of the organic con- 
stitution of the thinking and judging human subject. But 
intellect is a faculty of the same individual mind or soul which 
animates the body, and which, as animating the body, is also 
endowed with organic sense faculties. The objects, therefore, 
which intellect first apprehends, and which first stimulate ¢houghz, 
—z.e. conception, reflection, comparison, interpretation, inference, 
—are furnished to it by sense, are already data of our direct 
sense awareness. ‘These it apprehends in a manner altogether 
foreign to sense: it can apprehend in them what sense cannot: 
for sense they are mere objects of awareness; intellect can 
apprehend what they are: it can reflect on them, on how they 
came into consciousness, on the nature and conditions of the 
perception process; and in judging what they are it can and 
does take cognizance of their partial dependence on the organism 
for what they appear to sense consciousness. It can thus judge 
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what they are really because it can apprehend them apart from 
all the “material” qualities which characterize them as concrete, 
individual, felt data of sense consciousness; nay, every one of 
these felt characteristics themselves it can envisage zz the abstract 
and thus apprehend what each is, naming them as “taste,” ‘ red- 
ness, “sound,” “heat,” “motion,” “extensity,” “plurality,” ‘in- 
ternality” or ‘‘selfness,” “externality” or ‘ otherness,” etc., etc. 

Furthermore, it can reflect on the concrete sense data, on the 
way they appear to sense-consciousness, on its own mode of 
apprehending them in the abstract, on the concrete data of direct 
intellectual consciousness (100), on the objects which by its 
own activity it discovers in and through those immediate data of 
consciousness,—thought-objects or objective concepts such as 
“being, “existence,” “substance,” -“‘cause,’ “action,’ “re- 
lation, “matter,” “spirit,” “time,” “space,” etc., etc. ;-and it 
can see that while sense, in so far as it apprehends these objects, 
cannot interpret them, or apprehend them as such, but is merely 
aware of a chaotic, ever-changing domain of being, in which these 
realities are, but are for sense unmeaning and uninterpreted, 
intellect alone can apprehend what these objects really are, can 
give them a meaning, and can thereby attain to a knowledge, an 


1 And why? Because intellect is itself not a mere organic faculty of awareness 
(awareness of a something which no mere sense faculty can even know to be 
‘* material,’’ but which is really material because intellect apprehends and interprets 
it to be really all that we understand by the ‘‘ material’? mode of being), but a 
faculty cognitive of reality, a faculty which apprehends real being as such, a 
“‘ spiritual’ faculty, therefore, which in its mode of apprehension transcends the 
mere inarticulate, brute mode of sense awareness, and ‘“ cognitively”’ possesses or 
apprehends its objects untrammelled by the organic factor of sense, so that it knows 
by reflection that they appear to it as they really are. All cognition, all awareness, is 
a reception of an object ina subject, an ‘‘ apprehension” or ‘‘ cognitive possession ” 
of an object by a subject. The mode of apprehension, therefore, is determined by 
the nature, the mode of being, of the subject: Quidqutd recipitur, secundum modum 
recipientis vecipitur. Reflecting on sense perception and on intellectual conception 
and interpretation, we see that sense, being a conscious faculty of an organic, 
corporeal, material subject, can cognitively appropriate or apprehend reality only 
in so far as this is material, or characterized by the modes which characterize the 
perceiving subject as organic, that on the part of the sentient subject it is a mere 
direct awareness of sense data (some of which are subjective or organic and others 
extra-subjective or extra-organic) but is devoid of reflection or conscious discrimination 
or recognition or interpretation of them as subjective or objective; while intellect, 
being immaterial or spiritual, transcends the material mode of mere sense awareness, 
is not subjectively limited by organic factors, and therefore apprehends immaterially 
and apart from their material, concrete, sense qualities, the real being of material 
data, and apprehends also, in and through these, both the reality of these material 
modes of being themselves, and other really immaterial modes of being which lie 
entirely beyond the range of sense, 
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interpretation of the reality of this sense domain, the reality of 
the self as sentient and rational, and the reality of a domain of 
being which, though not accessible to sense, can be rationally 
inferred from the domain of sense as interpreted by intellect. 
137. VALIDITY OF CONCEPTS REVIEWED.—Now, of course 
the really crucial question concerning the significance or know- 
ledge-value of those intellectual processes is this: Are the 
elementary thought-objects or root-concepts,’ which intellect 
employs in these processes, revelations or manifestations of the 
objectively and extramentally real?? In other words, are they 


1 On the nature and value of these depends of course the knowledge-value of 
the more complex generic and specific concepts which intellect elaborates by the 
analytic and synthetic process of judgment. (Cf. vol. i., § 73, p. 259.) 

2We are quite aware that the analysis given above is based upon concepts, is 
carried on by means of concepts, is a series of inferences from concepts, and is 
therefore a procedure of the ‘‘dogmatic”’ order, which Kant professes to deprecate as 
an invalid procedure in epistemology, and which he professes to reject in favour of 
the “‘ critical” or ‘‘ transcendental”? method of arguing from the subjective, a priori 
conditions of the possibility of concepts (cf. vol. i., p. 359, n. 5; PRICHARD, op. cit., 
pp. 274-5, 300). But he must have concepts of what these conditions are; and so, 
as we have seen (ibid.), his method in no way differs from the ‘‘ dogmatic’’ method 
which he deprecates. Nor could it; for no rational investigation can be carried on 
in any sphere except by using, and arguing from, concepts. To endeavour to in- 
vestigate the validity of intellectual knowledge without using concepts is even more 
absurd than endeavouring to determine the competence of a telescope for its work 
before turning it on the stars (PRICHARD, of. cit., p. 3; vol. i., p. 209); for it amounts 
to undertaking a rational investigation without using one’s reason, It is impossible 
for anyone undertaking to investigate the validity and scope and limits of know- 
ledge to blink the fact that throughout this testing process he has got to use the 
very instruments into the competence of which he is inquiring,—his own human 
powers and modes of perception, conception, judgment, reasoning, etc. Nor can he 
explore the nature, origin, and validity of those root-concepts or categories on which 
the significance and worth of all his knowledge depend, without actually using 
those same concepts or categories in the process of critical introspection itself. If, 
then, provisionally assuming his conceptions to be valid and their objects to be real, 
he finds that reflection justifies this assumption, he has attained to philosophical 
certitude. Were he, even provisionally, to assume the opposite, he could not con- 
sistently take a single step forward in reflective introspection (cf. chap. iii.). In 
order to get to work at all he must provisionally assume at least some of his concep- 
tions, some of his modes of thought, some lines of investigation, to be valid, i.e. to 
reveal to him what is true, what is really so, what is real; as Kant, for instance, 
must have assumed the particular conceptions and modes of thought and lines of in- 
ference which he used in his Critique, to be valid; else of what value are the con- 
clusions of the Critique? (cf. § 59). On the other hand, should reflection, unfor- 
tunately, issue in a real doubt about the lawfulness of that provisional assumption, 
and about the possibility of justifying any of his spontaneous convictions, he will 
have fallen into theoretical scepticism (§§ 30, 31). And should he persuade himself, 
as Kantists apparently do, that the concepts which he employs in the “ theoretical ” 
or ‘* speculative ”’ use of his reason do not reveal reality, it is not easy to see how he 
can persuade himself that the concepts he used in reaching this conclusion are valid, 
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given to the knowing mind or intellect in and with and through 
the direct data of sense consciousness, data which are intel- 
lectually interpreted by means of those concepts as constituting 
a real material universe, partly extra-subjective or extra-organic 
and partly subjective but organic; and in and with and through 
the direct data of intellect itself, data interpreted by means of 
these concepts as constituting a suprasensible, rational, or 
intellectual knowing subject? Or again, in other words, can 
intellect convince itself, by introspective reflection, that reality, in 
the process of manifesting or revealing itself to intellect, and thus 
entering into cognitive relation or union with intellect, can present 
itself as it really is, so that intellect can distinguish reality as 
zt really zs from any subjective intellectual modes or relations 
which are added to it, on its presentation, from the side of the 
intellect, and which necessarily attach to the reality as 7 zs 
known,—so that when intellect has thus discriminated between 
the exs reale and its own entza rationis in interpreting the real 
it can zgnore the relation of reality to itself, as not transforming 
this reality in some unascertainable way and so for ever screen- 
ing it off from intellect, but as allowing the reality to manifest 
itself as it is? Ov, on the contrary, do those elementary thought- 
objects, instead of being given to intellect objectively in and with 
the uninterpreted world that appears to direct consciousness, 
come up into the conscious domain subjectively and from the side of 
the intellect ttself, where they must be latent as unconscious cog- 
nitive grooves or conditions, and emerge into consciousness only 
by uniting with the “extramental,” objectively “ given ” world, 
to form a ‘‘ product ” which is neither really subjective nor really 
objective, neither veal self nor real non-self, but is a tertium quid 
to which we give the title of ‘‘phenomenon” because it alone 
‘“‘appears” or ‘‘ manifests itself” to the knowing mind in con- 
scious experience? This is the alternative embraced by Kantism ; 
and obviously if it be an accurate interpretation of the process of 
intellectual cognition the world known through such a process is 
relative to unknown and unknowable subjective mental factors 
in such a sense that the “known world” cannot possibly be the 
veal world as tt really ts. But where is the evidence for such an 
interpretation? Is it because sense cannot apprehend, in the 
domain which is given in our direct sense awareness, such ob- 


and that the concepts which he employs in the “ practical’ use of his reason are 
also valid or capable of attaining to reality as tt is (cf. §§ 56, 59). 
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jects as ‘existence,’ “essence,” ‘substance,’ ‘““cause,”’ “re- 
lation,” “distinction,” ‘‘otherness,” “externality,” “motion,” 
“ extension,’ ‘space,’ “time,” etc., etc..— because sense cannot 
interpret this domain,—because sense cannot reflect on its data 
and consciously pronounce to itself what they are,—is it because 
it takes zwzel/ect to do these things,—is this any reason, adequate 
or inadequate, for asserting that these thought-objects are not 
really zz this “ given” domain, that intellect is mistaken in think- 
ing it detects them there, that instead of discovering them in this 
domain it really projects them into this domain from an un- 
knowable background of its own subjectivity, and that therefore 
the whole intellectually known universe is a mere phenomenal 
construction built up by the activity of intellectual thought 
through the union of unknowable subjective faetors of the veal 
Ego with equally unknowable factors of the veal non-Ego,—a 
construction, therefore, by knowing which the intellect does not 
and cannot know reality?! We must confess that neither in 


1 Tn every error there is a grain of truth—which makes the error plausible and 
pernicious. The Kantian theory of knowledge misconceives, exaggerates and dis- 
torts a truth,—the truth, namely, that the human intellect has its specific modes of 
apprehending reality, and that these cannot be the modes in which intellects other 
than human, if such exist,—pure spiritual intelligences, for instance, not to speak 
of the Divine Intellect,—apprehend reality. The human intellect apprehends 
reality not intuitively and comprehensively, but piecemeal, discursively, inade- 
quately. The reality directly given to consciousness in the stream of conscious ex- 
perience it slowly interprets by abstracting partial aspects of this concrete whole: 
it is a faculty which abstracts, compares, analyses, and synthesizes, divides, unifies, 
generalizes, classifies,—thus forming specific and generic concepts, ultimate cate- 
gories, and transcendental notions, expressive of the real. To say that intellects of 
a different order from the human intellect would have other modes of apprehending 
reality, and would apprehend it without our human apparatus of abstraction, con- 
ception, comparison, judgment, inference, etc., is not saying or implying that our 
human conceptions do not apprehend reality as it really is. Again, ove reason why 
we have such conceptions—in number and in nature as we experience them, ¢.g. the 
abstract conceptions known as the ultimate categories,—is of course because our 
intellects are so constituted and not otherwise, because they are human intellects, 
not angelic or divine. But this again by no means implies that those human con- 
ceptions do not reveal reality as it is, or that they reveal it otherwise than itis. It 
only implies’ that we must not attribute the modes of these conceptions,—i.e. such 
entia rvationis as abstractness, universality, conceptual identities and distinctions, 
modes of predication, negations and affirmations, and other such conceptual rela- 
tions,—to the reality which we intellectually apprehend by means of them. And 
moreover, there is the other reason why these conceptions reveal the objective con- 
tents which they do actually reveal,—the reason which is the ultimate, and indeed 
the only rationally assignable ground of the nature of their actual contents,—viz. 
that their contents ave real, are reality, and that reality is so, and is known to be so 
because it appears, manifests, and reveals itself so to the intellect conceiving it (135). 
But apparently, because our modes of apprehending reality are modes of the human 
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the considerations just suggested, nor in any we have met else- 
where, can we see a particle of evidence for such an interpretation. 
In examining Kant’s theory of conception and judgment we 
have already shown that the process of intellectual analysis which 
led him to such an interpretation is wholly unwarranted by the 
facts.! 

138. TRUTH OF CONTINGENT JUDGMENTS ABSOLUTE.—The 
elementary thought-objects conceived by intellect, in and through 
the immediate data of direct consciousness, are therefore real ; 
nor is their reality transformed or disfigured in any unascertain- 
able manner by any subjective intellectual factors in the process 
whereby they become related to intellect, and revealed or mani- 
fested to intellect, as objects of knowledge. Now, those 
thought-objects (and the more complex generic and specific con- 
cepts reached by synthesizing them) are employed to interpret 
(1) the domain of our immediate sense experience (the “ material ” 
universe, inorganic and organic,—including the self as organic) ; 
(2) the domain of consciousness, mind, sense, and intellect, 
revealed by intellectual reflection (the self as a conscious, mental, 
cognitive being or reality); and (3) the suprasensible or intelli- 
gible realities, and aspects of reality, involved in those two do- 
mains (ze. the world of our mediate, inferential experience: 
things not immediately or intuitively apprehended whether by 
sense or by intellect: inferred realities: the natures and causes 
of things immediately experienced: suprasensible relations: 
laws of nature: ultimate efficient and final causes: the First 
Cause: Necessary Being). But conception is the abstract 
intellectual apprehension or representation of what is given or 


intellect, because they have its limitations and are conditioned by its de facto con- 
stitution, because it is conceivable that intellects of another order would have other 
modes of apprehending reality, Kantists seem to think they have ground for infer- 
ring that these human modes of conception come between the intellect and reality, 
necessarily transfigure the reality apprehended, and are therefore not modes whereby 
the intellect apprehends reality at all, but are rather modes whereby the intellect is 
prevented from apprehending reality! Kantists, of course, will maintain that this 
conclusion of theirs is the legitimate and only possible issue of an inquiry into the 
conditions under which intellect gets its objects. But we have seen that on the 
one hand the method of procedure which issues in this phenomenism is vitiated by 
a gratuitous assumption that prejudges the whole investigation, the assumption that 
mind cannot apprehend the extramental; and that on the other hand the whole 
inquiry overreaches and contradicts itself by adopting and assuming as valid the 
distinction between a veal self and a veal non-self in a real domain which is declared 
in the same breath to be absolutely unknowable (cf. § 59). 
1 Chaps. vi,, vil., xii, 
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presented in the concrete in direct consciousness. The abstractly 
conceived objects, or thought-objects, are identical (guoad rem, 
not guoad modum) with the intuitively apprehended data of direct 
consciousness. Let us therefore consider how it is that when an 
individual uses those concepts aright, z.e. when he forms a true 
judgment, that which he apprehends through such a judgment 
and such concepts not merely is for Azm, and relatively to him, 
as it appears to him, but is veally and absolutely and independently 
of him as it is represented by him: so that, being really and 
absolutely so, it must appear similarly to, and be represented 
similarly by, all other human minds if they conceive and judge 
aright, and must be so even for all other possible intelligences if 
they apprehend aright. 

Let us take first the concrete, contingent, singular judgments, 
whereby we assert the existence, and interpret the nature, of any 
material or sense datum—any portion of “ material” reality. A 
man plucks a rose, holds it in his hand, smells it, and says, “This 
something which I see and feel and smell is a reality distinct 
from my conscious perception of it,—is really external to myself, 
—has the real scent which I smell, the real redness which I see, 
the real texture which I feel, the real size, shape, position, which 
I both see and feel”. Assuming that these judgments are really 
true, what is the meaning of saying that their truth is absolute, that 
what they assert is really so not merely for him but for all men 
and all minds? Or in order that this be so, in what sense must 
these judgments be understood? Asserting that the scent, 
colour, texture, size, shape, position, are externally real, is not 
asserting that these qualities as perceived are independent of an 
organic factor internal to him as perceiver; it is, however, assert- 
ing that they have an external reality which is independent of 
this organic factor, which persists even when unperceived, and 
which appears in the same way to all zormal perceivers, inasmuch 
as the influence of the internal organic factor is the same in all 
other normal perceivers as in the actual individual normal per- 
ceiver: not that the external reality of the qualities is asserted 
merely to consist in their appearing thus to all normal perceivers, 
but rather to involve their capacity of so appearing and revealing 
their reality to Auman minds through the actualization of this 
capacity. Understood in this sense the assertion that such 
sense qualities are externally real is true absolutely, and not 
merely relatively to any individual mind which makes the 
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assertion, for it means that their reality is known by the human 
intellect partially to consist in appearing as external scents, 
colours, textures, volumes, shapes, positions, etc., to the normal 
perceiver. Nay, it is true for all possible intelligences: for it 
does not imply that it is any function of these qualities to appear 
thus to intelligences of another order, not subserved by human 
sense organs;' but it does imply that whatsoever intelligence 
apprehends the nature of their reality, of the human subject, 
and of their mode of apprehension by the human subject, must 
likewise see that it is a part and function of their reality to 
appear as they do to the normally constituted human subject. 
In other words it implies that no intelligence apprehending their 
reality aright could apprehend in them anything that would 
contradict, or be incompatible with, this particular function of 
their reality: and this is true absolutely. 


The same is true of our concepts and judgments of a// sense qualities 
whether secondary or primary, of spatial and temporal relations, of externality 
and real distinction from the individual perceiving and knowing self or Ego. 
Any ¢rue judgment formulated by the individual human mind concerning 
these, is, when understood in the sense just explained, true absolutely and 
for all conceivable intelligences. Our conception of “externality” itself 
involves the concepts of “extension,” “space” and “relation”: it is the 
abstract intellectual apprehension of concrete, sensuously felt externality. 
Our concepts of vea/ unity, individuality, plurality, identity, and distinction or 
otherness, are all derived from the data of direct sense consciousness,” and 
are therefore ‘‘ properly ” applicable only to “sensible ” or “‘ material” reality : 
but inasmuch as intellect apprehends them simply as modes of reality, in 
abstraction from the sensuous modes of their manifestation in direct con- 
sciousness (76), it can apply them “ analogically” to the positively supra- 
sensible modes of being the reality of which it discovers as necessarily 
implied by the reality of the data of sense.’ Now the validity of all such 
concepts (as distinct from the validity of our concepts of /og7cal relations, 
entia rationts) consists in this, that they reveal modes of real being, modes 
of reality ; and the truth of judgments in which they are rightly used means 
that reality is as it is interpreted by means of them. It is not meant that all 


1Tt makes no assertion as to how realities apprehended by us through sense ap- 
pear to, or are apprehended by, intelligences not subserved by sense; nor have we any 
positive and proper conception of the modes in which such intelligences apprehend 
sense realities,—or indeed suprasensible realities either. 

2 Has intellect any immediate intuition (by reflection on its own processes) of 
positively suprasensible or spiritual modes of reality, or are its apprehensions even 
of its own processes, as objects, apprehensions through concepts the contents of 
which are furnished by sense consciousness? Cf. §§ 71, 74, 77, 100, 114. 

3 Cf. Ontology, §§ 26-8, 31, 34, 35, for the derivation of those concepts from the 
domain of sense reality to the domain of intelligible reality,—i.e. reality that is 
immaterial negatively (by abstraction) or positively (in its actual mode of being). 
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conceivable intelligences (e.g. pure spiritual intelligences) must apprehend 
reality only through such concepts and judgments, but only that by no con- 
ceivable intelligences could the realities which Azan intellects apprehend in 
these ways be truly apprehended as contradictory of, or incompatible with, 
what true Auman judgments represent these realities to be. Thus, all ¢7we 
judgments asserting the existence, qualities, and nature of the real domain, or 
any portion of the real domain, revealed to intellect through sense, are true 
absolutely and for all intelligences. 

And this is so even of contingent judgments which assert or imply the 
actual existence of the objects interpreted through our concepts. A concept 
is said to be valid when its object is an actual or a possible reality. If the 
object of the concept is asserted, implicitly or explicitly, to exist actually, 
then the concept (carrying this implicit judgment with it) will not be 
valid, z.e. the judgment in which it is used will not be zvwe, unless the 
object of the concept does actually exist, and is not a mere possibility. Now 
since intellect conceives the data of sense in the abstract, z.e. as to what they 
are, and apart from their actual existence, this latter is not included in the 
content of the abstract concept ; and furthermore, intellect can see that actual 
existence is not necessarily involved in what they really are ;} in other words 
it conceives and judges them to be contingent realities. Nevertheless when 
it judges ¢rvwzly that suchior such a contingent reality does actually exist, this 
contingent judgment is absolutely and necessarily true for all possible intel- 
ligences. In this sense the truth even of contingent judgments is “ neces- 
sary,” ‘‘ absolute,” “universal” ; it is not relative to any individual intelligence 
but holds good necessarily and for all intelligences: ‘“ once true, true for- 
ever ”,? 


139. TRUTH OF NECESSARY JUDGMENTS ABSOLUTE.— 
Finally, over and above the implicit or explicit assertions of 
(contingent) de facto existence which may attach to our thought- 
objects, over and above the contingent judgments, whether 
individual or general, immediate or mediate, which assert the 
actual (contingent) existence of the objects we conceive,—we 
have, by contemplating those abstract thought-objects apart 
from their existence, and merely as possible essences, a whole 
domain of those ideal, absolutely or metaphysically necessary 


1 Through the data of direct experience intellect discovers, as necessarily im- 
plied by the actuality of those data, ove reality to which actual existence must be- 
long essentially ; the Necessary, Self-Existent, Divine Being. But this Being also 
intellect apprehends only through concepts which, owing to their human mode of 
abstractness, present their object without the note of actual existence, concepts 
which, applying “ properly”’ only to contingent beings, cannot give us ‘‘ proper” 
or ‘intuitive’ insight into the nature of the Necessary Being. ‘‘ Existence,” and 
“essence”’ or “nature,” are for the human intellect, owing to its abstractive mode 
of attaining to reality, logically or conceptually distinct thought-objects: they re- 
main so even in our concept of the ‘‘ Necessarily Existing Essence or Being”: 
therefore even when seen to be necessarily identified in Him they give us no posi- 
tive insight into what that Divine Nature must be which is Self-Existent, 

2 Cf. Science of Logic, i., § 80, p. 162, 
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judgments, into the real significance of which we have already 
inquired (chaps. v.-viii.). As we have seen, English Subjectivism 
misinterprets their character (chap. v.). Kant had a juster 
appreciation of it; but by locating the ground of the necessity 
neither in the zox-Ego as known, nor in the Ego as known, but 
in what he (gratuitously and unwarrantably) distinguished as 
the subjective or self domain of transcendental and unknowable 
reality, he reached an agnostic conclusion which, instead of 
explaining the character of such judgments, just left the problem 
where he had found it (chaps. vi., vii.), The Scholastic account 
of these judgments is that the human intellect can understand 
and account to itself for their characteristics of absolute necessity, 
immutability, universality, etc., by seeing that the realities which 
it apprehends through its concepts are apprehended zz abstraction 
Srom all the conditions which attach to the actual mode of their 
existence as contingent (chap. viii.). 

Does this imply that it is the human intellect that creates or 
causes these characteristics of the reality which it thus appre- 
hends? Some would say Vo , for the kuman intellect itself, no 
less than all the direct data of consciousness which it apprehends 
in the abstract, is a contingent reality, and can know itself to be 
such; and no contingent reality can create or cause such pro- 
perties as the adsolute necessity, immutability, eternity, univers- 
ality, etc., which intellect apprehends as characterizing the 
realities that are its objects: these characteristics, therefore, must 
be in the intellectually conceived realities, and must be in them 
independently of our intellectual modes of apprehension. But hence 
arise two difficulties. Firstly, if the realities we conceive by 
intellect are identically the realities we perceive by sense, such 
characteristics are certainly not in these realities as revealed to 
sense, but must be in these realities (z.e. in the sensible, material, 
physical universe) and nevertheless remain themselves unrevealed 
to sense: from which it remains unexplained how or why the 
intellect can attain to a knowledge of such characteristics.1 And 

1It is hardly an explanation to point out that the maxim, ‘“‘ Nihil est in intel- 
lectu quod prius non fuerit in sensu,” must be qualified by “ nist intellectus ipse” : 
for this latter means precisely the intellect’s own modes of thought, discovered by 
introspection ; whereas in the view under consideration the characteristics of pos- 
sible essences (or ‘necessary’? judgments) are not due to modes of intellectual 
apprehension, and are not in these essences merely as intellectually apprehended ; 
and moreover the characteristics in question clearly belong to objects abstracted by 


intellect from the domain of sense, e.g. to quantitative or extensional thought-objects 
such as a ‘‘ whole”’ compared with its ‘‘ part”’. 
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secondly, if these characteristics of necessity, immutability, 
eternity, etc., be interpreted not as arising from, and consequent 
on, our intellectual modes of conceiving and interpreting reality, 
but as being, so to speak, exclusively ontological, ze. as apper- 
taining to the reality (which is object of our thought) as it 
actually is, independently of our thought, then it is not easy to 
avoid the Platonic-Ontologistic inference that the reality which 
has such characteristics independently of thought, and which 
presents them to thought, cannot be the reality of the domain 
revealed to sense at all, but must be the transcendent reality of 
the Necessary, Eternal, Immutable, Self-Existing, Divine Being 
(70). 

Others, therefore, answer the question proposed above in the 
affirmative. They say Yes. the absolute or metaphysical neces- 
sity-and-universality of our abstract judgments arises from the 
fact that these judgments are (objectively) relations between 
aspects of reality which are concetved by intellect zz the abstract, 
as abstract thought-oljects or essences. It is because the human 
intellect apprehends reality by conceiving it piecemeal, analyti- 
cally, in abstract aspects, and by comparing, discriminating, and 
identifying these abstract aspects in judgment, that it sees reality 
as so judged and interpreted to have those logical relations— 
mentally or intellectually static, fixed, changeless relations—of 
identity or diversity, compatibility or incompatibility, when 
related as subject and predicate in our human “judgment’”’-mode 
of apprehending the real. They point out that these character- 
istics of necessity, universality, immutability, etc., are character- 
istics of “ abstract essences,” 7.e. of aspects of reality conce’ved in 
the abstract and RELATED ¢o one another IN JUDGMENT ; that they 
are therefore properly characteristics of judgments; that judg- 
ment is a mode in which the human intellect apprehends the 
real; that objectively the judgment reveals a reality, but only 
through a logical relation; that the reality represented by the 
judgment is itself neither a “subject” nora “ predicate” nor a 
“relation between a subject and a predicate”: the reality, itself, 
independently of thought, is not the relation itself, nor is it either 
term of the relation, for the terms are adstract concepts or 
thought-objects, and “abstractness”’ too is an zztentio logica, a 
product of thought!; but the reality is given in, and forms the 


content of, our concepts; so that if our complex concepts are 


1 Cf. Ontology, § 87, pp. 334-6. 
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formed by inter-relating and synthesizing our most elementary 
concepts, and if our concepts are inter-related in judgments 
under the influence of objective evidence and in accordance with the 
exigencies of thetr objective contents,! these concepts and judgments 
faithfully represent, and give us a valid (if inadequate) insight 
into, reality : for that which reality appears to the human intellect 
thus interpreting it in the light of objective evidence is a function 
of that which reality ts in ttself. 

140. SOME RELATIVIST DIFFICULTIES.—I. But now, if this 
latter view be correct, would it not appear that absolutely neces- 
sary judgments of the ideal order give us an insight rather into 
the constitution of our intellects than into the nature of reality,— 
just as in Kant’s account of them? 

Before meeting this objection we may observe, in reference 
to Kant, that according to his account they do not even give us 
an insight into the constitution of our own intellects, ze of the 
veal intellect, or the veal Ego, but only into our mental representa- 
tion of the real Ego. And secondly, even waiving that point, 
his account gratuitously assumes the impossibility of discriminat- 
ing the subjective or formal or logical elements from the objective 
or given or real elements in things intellectually known: and we 
have seen (chap. xii.) the breakdown of his own attempt to trace 
all the “affinities” which determine the ultimate conceptual 
divisions and classifications of the categories, to subjective, formal, 
a priort factors of conception. The Scholastic account, on the 
contrary, vindicates for intellectual reflection the power to dis- 
criminate between the /ogzca/ attributes and relations which its 
own modes of apprehension necessarily attach to the given 
reality in its interpretation of this reality, and the modes and 
attributes of veal being, which it represents to itself through 
these logical relations. 

And now, as to objection itself: such judgments do un- 
doubtedly give us an insight into the nature of our own intellects, 
but an insight which we get only by reflection. Nor is it true 
to say that they give in this insight rather than an insight into 
the nature of the reality represented in such judgments ; for what 
they give us primarily and directly—eg. such judgments as 
“ The whole is greater than its part,” “Whatever happens has a 
cause,” etc., etc.—is an insight into the nature of the reality 

u The possibility and sources of evvor, of erroneous interpretations or representa- 


tions of reality, will be dealt with later on. 
VOL. Il. 15 
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represented by the various concepts so related. And this, finally, 
is what we have now to fix our attention on. 

When we say that such judgments represent vealzty as tt ts, 
—that, therefore, reality is xecessarily as thus represented, inas- 
much as it is represented as being xecessarily such or such,—that 
these judgments are true not merely for all Auman minds but 
for all concetvable intelligences, that reality must be so for all con- 
ceivable intelligences,—what do we really mean? Do we mean 
that all conceivable intelligences,—pure spiritual intelligences, or 
the Divine Mind,—must apprehend reality through our human 
modes of abstract conception, intellectual analysis and synthesis, 
relating, comparing, generalizing, predicating or judging, etc. ? 
that they must have the same qualitative and quantitative con- 
cepts as we have? that eg. they can apprehend what we desig- 
nate “material” reality only through abstract concepts derived 
from sense qualities? By no means; for we have no proper or 
positive knowledge of the modes in which such intelligences 
would apprehend reality.1| What we do mean is simply that 
whatsoever intelligence apprehends reality, apprehending human 
beings and human minds as part of reality, cannot so apprehend 
it as to see it incompatible with, or contradictory of, its function 
of being what it is represented to be by human minds in the 
judgments referred to. When, for instance, we say that “two 
and two must be four even for the Divine Mind” we do not at 
all mean that the Divine Mind apprehends reality by comparing 
abstract, quantitative concepts, but that the Divine mind sees all 
reality (including human minds) to be such that the human re- 
presentation of an aspect of reality by the human judgment “two 
and two must be four ” is for the human mind the right and proper 
representation of that aspect of reality: or sees the reality appre- 
hended by the human mind, and the human mind apprehending 
it, to be such that a necessary function of reality is to appear to 
the human mind as it does in such a representation. And when 
we reflect on our motive for assenting to the judgment “two and 
two must be four,” and on what such a judgment means for us, 
we realize (1) that our mmotzve for assenting to it is zof because 


1Tf, therefore, we consider the way in which the Divine Mind apprehends 
reality we have to think of the Divine Knowledge after the analogy of human know- 
ledge: we have no other way in which to think of it. We know that our human 
concepts represent it only analogically and negatively: rather what it is not than 
what it is. But, allowing for this inadequacy of our concepts, the knowledge they 
give us is true as far asit goes. Cf. vol. i., S$ C6, 74, 75. 
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our intellect is so constituted (whether by custom or habit, or as 
a result of evolution, or by virtue of factors operating in an in- 
scrutable domain of the real self) that it is forced to apprehend 
such a relation between its thought-objects,! but because reality, 
which reveals itself through our concepts, is so constituted that 
the abstract aspect of it revealed through the concept ‘‘two plus 
two” must be really identical with the aspect which reveals it- 
self through the concept “four”; and (2) that its meaning is 
that the reality represented by the judgment is such that it is 
rightly represented in such a judgment by a mind which. has the 
judgment-mode of representing reality, and that by no conceivable 
mind could it be (rightly) so apprehended as to conflict with its 
being thus represented by the human mind. 

II. But—it will still be urged—if the human intellect were 
otherwise constituted “two plus two” might after all appear 
other than “ four,” just as sugar may, perhaps, taste not sweet 
and pleasant, but bitter and unpleasant, to the palates of some 
of the lower animals (43). 

We reply: If by ‘otherwise constituted” we are to under- 
stand ‘so constituted as not to apprehend reality by means of 
such abstract concepts as we have de facto,” then obviously there 
could be no question of such an intellect apprehending reality 
by comparing the abstract concept “two plus two’’ with the 
concept “four,” and seeing a relation between them: in that 
case whatever way it weuld understand reality it could not so 
apprehend reality as to see it to be wrongly represented ina 
human intellect by such a judgment. If, on the other hand, 
‘‘otherwise constituted” means simply that such an intellect 
would have our human modes of conceiving and judging, and 
could nevertheless judge ‘‘ two plus two” to be other than “ four,” 
then it must be denied that such a judgment is possible to such 
an intellect rationally understanding the concepts in question ; 
and it must furthermore be asserted that were such an intellect 

1 De facto, of course, the intellect is so constituted that (a) it has its own specific 
ways of apprehending the real, e.g. by abstract conception of the given concrete, by 
analysis and synthesis, judgment, reasoning, etc., and (b) that the given reality im- 
pels it (by cogent objective evidence) to use its judgment-mode of apprehension by 
applying a certain logical relation, vz. affirmative predication, and not its contradic- 
tory, to the reality given in the two abstract thought-objects or concepts, ‘two plus 
two” and “four”. But all this is not the motive of our direct assent; it is dis- 
covered by reflection ; and even when discovered, this knowledge of the real nature, 


processes and products of intellect does not affect the conviction that the judgment 
‘two and two must be four” is a representation of reality. 
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per impossibile really to formulate and assent to such a judgment, 
the judgment would be erroneous, would misinterpret reality. 

As to the false analogy drawn from the domain of sense, its 
misleading character has been already exposed (135-6). Sense 
does not judge; therefore sense does not know: it is incapable 
either of truth or error: it merely furnishes the materials for 
knowledge. Intellect alone judges; intellect alone can reflect : 
in its interpretation of sense data it can see and allow for the 
influence of the subjective, organic factor on the datum as per- 
ceived: it can, moreover, reflect on its own processes, on its own 
modes of cognition, and on the logical attributes and relations 
consequent on these modes; and dy distinguishing these from the 
gtven and interpreted reality it can know the latter as zt zs, and 
can see that its own knowledge is not vitiated by any intrusion of 
unknowable subjective factors between itself and the known reality. 

141. SCHOLASTICISM AND KANTIAN RELATIVISM.—The 
following is another general line of objection which would make 
out the scholastic theory of knowledge to be just as deeply tinged 
with subjective relativism as Kant’s theory: How can the truth 
of knowledge be said to be absolute and independent of sub- 
jective intellectual factors if the absolute necessity and univers- 
ality of judgments depend on the fact that the objects related in 
these judgments are abstract? Is not the “abstraction” where- 
by intellect conceives reality in the form of ‘abstract concepts 
or thought-objects an intellectual function which subjectively 
moulds or transforms the given extramental reality just as the 
Kantian “application of the categories” does? Do not schol- 
astics, therefore, by teaching that the necessity and universality 
of judgments are due to “abstraction,” eo zpso teach that these 
characteristics are imposed on the extramental reality by a sub- 
jective intellectual function, and are therefore due to the de facto 
constitution of the intellect,— which, were it otherwise constituted, 
would understand or interpret the same reality otherwise than it 
does? And does not all this confirm the view that since in 
all “cognition” of the extramentally real this reality must be 
“mentalized”” by a positive contribution of subjective or mental 
factors to the “known object,” this object cannot possibly be 
reality as it is extramentally and independently of such con- 
tribution, but must always be a mental product essentially re- 
lative to the knowing subject?! 


1 Cf, JEANNIERE, op, cit., p. 198. 
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From what was said above in reply to the first objection, in 
addition to our general criticism of Kant’s theory, the student 
will have little difficulty in disposing of this plausible assimila- 
tion of the scholastic to the Kantian theory. There are very 
profound and irreconcilable oppositions between the scholastic 
theory of “abstraction” and the Kantian theory of the “ appli- 
cation of the categories”. Abstraction does not add or con- 
tribute a positive mental product to the given extramental 
reality ; Kant’s a prior¢ forms do. Abstractness and consequent 
universality are logical entities, “zwztentiones logice,’ modes of 
cognition, which are known to be such, and are not attributed by 
the mind to the known extramental reality that forms the real 
content of our concepts (75, 76); the Kantian categories, on the 
contrary, are subjective, mental elements not consciously distin- 
guishable from the extramental reality with which they are 
supposed to combine or blend for the construction or fabrication 
of the mental product which is the “‘ known object”. From the 
scholastic theory that reality is known or interpreted by the 
human intellect only through abstract and universal concepts 
whose contents are fragmentary and partial aspects of reality, 
it follows indeed that even the fullest and truest human insight 
attainable into reality is imperfect and inadequate, but never- 
theless that it is a genuine insight into reality in so far as the 
human judgments constituting it are true; whereas from Kant’s 
theory it follows that our concepts and judgments could give us 
no insight whatever into reality, that it is simply an 72//uston 
to suppose that our ‘‘ knowledge” attains to reality or reveals 
reality in any measure whatsoever. The scholastic theory 
imposes no mental characteristics on extramental reality ; 
attributes none of its own subjective modes of cognition to the 
known and objective extramental reality ; and in the necessary 
“ mentalization ” of the extramental it sees no process of mental 
construction or fabrication of a mental product or lertewm quid 
distinct from the extramental reality, but simply a revelation, 
manifestation, presentation of reality to the knowing mind,— 
a presentation which, however, being gradual, piecemeal, frag- 
mentary, demands that the presented data be represented, recon- 
structed, reproduced mentally, interpreted, given a meaning, by the 
analytic and synthetic processes of conception, judgment and 
reasoning, by which processes precisely our human understand- 
ing of reality is necessarily conditioned and mediated. In 
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Kant’s theory, on the contrary, human knowing or understand- 
ing would consist not at all in a mental apprehension of reality, 
ina revelation of reality to the mind, but in the fabrication of 
a system of “objects of awareness,” ‘“ phenomena ”’ or “ appear- 
ances,” by the a priori, transcendental, and therefore unknowable 
co-operation of an unknowable xon-Ego-reality with an equally 
unknowable /go-reality, which latter, without knowing either 
itself or its helpmate, would be merely aware of the fabricated 
product. 


The differences, therefore, between the scholastic and the Kantian theories 
of knowledge are fundamental in principle and far-reaching in their issues 
(56). Nevertheless the existence of certain more or less remarkable parallel- 
isms and apparent affinities between the two theories has led to the formation 
of what might perhaps be called a “right wing” among Kant’s followers 
themselves, and to an attempt on the part of some apologists of the Christian 
Philosophy of Theism to show that Kant’s philosophy is wrongly interpreted 
by those who see in it the seeds of a subjectivism, relativism, scepticism, 
agnosticism, utterly incompatible with any intellectually sincere and genuine 
belief in God or Christianity. But apart altogether from the undeniable 
historical fact that Kant’s philosophy has been almost universally interpreted 
in this latter sense,—in which it has proved itself a disastrous solvent of 
Christian faith and morals,—it can easily be shown that the coincidences of 
certain of Kant’s doctrines with those of scholasticism are more apparent than 
real. And while justice demands full recognition for all that is true in his 
philosophy, as well as for the undeniable rectitude of his intentions and 
sincerity of his own religious beliefs, it is certainly more charitable to warn 
the student that Kant’s whole system is indeed what it has been generally 
interpreted to be, and what it has proved itself to be in fact,—w7s. a destruc- 
tive solvent of human certitude,—than to mislead the student by forcing upon 
that system an interpretation which would read into it a body of sound princi- 
ples which, unfortunately, are in reality alien to it. The following are the 
main points urged by those who would favour such an interpretation :—? 

(a) It is said, for instance, that according to Kant we have frofer know- 
ledge only of what is found in sevse intuztion ; but that scholastics also tell 
us we have proper concepts only of the data of sense: MWhil est in intellectu 
guod prius non fuertt in sensu. 

(6) For Kant, all cognition the matter of which (z.e. subject and predicate) 
is not sensible is knowledge only in an zmfropfer sense, and may rightly be 
called faztz; but according to scholastics, similarly, suprasensible realities 
can be known not proferly but only analogically. 

(c) According to Kant the mind has its laws of sense and intellect, laws 
which it applies to things in order that these be known: in sense perception 
it apprehends the given by applying to the latter the space-and-time condi- 
tions of its own sensibility ; and it interprets or understands sense intuitions 
by subsuming and synthesizing them under the categories which intellect ap- 


' Cf, JEANNIERE, of. cit., pp. 795-8. 
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plies to them: thus forming from the extramental, according to the laws 
of its own constitution, the mental domain which it comes to know. But 
scholasticism likewise teaches that in all cognition the extramental must be 
“mentalized”: cognitum est in cognoscente, secundum modum cognoscen- 
tis (and not secundum modum rez): that the data of sense are relative to 
sense : that they are in intellect, yet otherwise than in sense, being there 
abstract and here concrete: that intellect understands them componendo et 
dividendo, t.e. only as moulded through a system of conceptual relations im- 
posed upon them by intellect in the process of judgment. 

(zd) Kant did not regard the a friorz forms and categories of cognition as 
produced by, or dependent on, the individual mind : they may be interpreted 
as embodied in the constitution of the mind by God. But scholastics likewise 
teach that the mind has its natural modes of functioning, its forms of know- 
ing, with all their limitations, from the Creator. 

(e) According to Kant the mind ‘constructs the object” which it knows ; 
but this is only another way of saying that the noumenon or extramental reality 
must be constructed or transposed into a phenomenon, a “something present 
to the mind,” an oé7ec¢, in order to be known. But is not scholasticism in 
substantial agreement with this when it distinguishes between reality as 
extramental, or in its esse rea/e, and the mental representation, the esse 
7@eale, the object present to mind and constituting the term of the mind’s 
awareness ? 

(f) The Kantian doctrine of the Critique of Practical Reason—the doctrine 
of the autonomy of the will and the categorical imperative—seems, indeed, the 
antithesis df the ethical teaching of scholasticism. But what Kant really pro- 
claimed was the autonomy of the Universal Reason, not of the individual 
human person. Kant’s “categorical imperative” is really a dictate of the 
Universal Reason, the Divine Intelligence, participated by the human intelli- 
gence. What Kant rejected, as incapable of ultimately grounding a moral 
obligation, was an order coming from a will as such and binding us by way of 
promise or threat. A promise or a threat can never ground a duty, but only 
a sanction. Reason alone can bind the conscience: and ultimately the 
Divine Reason. But in all this there is nothing antagonistic to, or incom- 
patible with, Christian Ethics. It must, however, be admitted that Kant really, 
if unintentionally, pointed the way to unbelief by “relegating religion to the 
domain of personal affective needs and yearnings, and confidences built 
thereon, while at the same time reducing Christianity to a symbolism which 
empties the Sacred Scriptures of all dogmatic content ’’.” 

In what we have already written the student will find the principles 
which will enable him to see the futile character of these attempts to recon- 
cile Kantism with philosophical orthodoxy. To answer each of them ex- 
plicitly here would be tedious and needless repetition, We may merely 
observe, with Jeanniére,” that such a novel interpretation of Kantism would 
sound exceedingly strange to the vast majority of his disciples ; that for them 
this pretended discovery of Aristotle in Kant would be something like finding 


1Cf. St. Tuomas, Summa Theol., 1., 85, 5, ad 3,—apud JEANNIERE, op. cit., 
p. 1906, n. I. 
Cf. ibid., p. 197, N. 2. 8 Ibid., pp. 197-3. 
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the Koran in the Gospel of St. John; and that anyhow it will be time enough 
for us to reconsider our criticism of Kant when philosophers generally begin 
to find Aristotle in his pages. 


142. THE EVOLUTIONARY FORM OF RELATIVISM.—We 
pointed out above (135) that the absolute character which we 
claim for the truth of knowledge presupposes ‘that all human 
intellects are similarly constituted ... and make use of the 
same ultimate concepts. .. .” And we saw that this presupposi- 
tion, which is justified by experience, does not interfere with the 
absolute character of the truth of knowledge (137, p. 218, n), We 
also pointed out (136) that the organic relativity of the sense 
qualities and nature of external, material reality to the perceiving 
subject can be detected by intellectual reflection, and therefore, 
being allowed for in our intellectual judgments, cannot destroy 
the absolute character of the truth of these judgments. Finally 
we emphasized the fact (136) that intellect is not a mere organic 
faculty of awareness, but an inorganic or spiritual faculty which 
apprehends what the object presented to it really is ;—which, 
being spiritual or immaterial, can abstract from, and transcend, 
the time-and-space limitations that characterize the concrete 
mode of existence of the material things presented to it through 
sense ;—which can therefore apprehend, as ¢hey really are, all the 
presented aspects,—the dynamic and kinetic or changing, no less 
than the s¢atéc aspects, the decoming no less than the dezng,—of 
the reality that is given to it for interpretation. By ¢rwe intel- 
lectual knowledge of reality, interpretation of reality, insight 
into reality, we therefore come into conscious, cognitive possession 
of the real: so far as we know reality ¢ru/y, we appropriate or 
possess it mentally, “<ztentzonaliter” ; we become cognitively 
assimilated to, or identified with, the real. The individual 
human intellect is assimilated to, or identified with, the real 
by asserting in the ¢rwe judgment that what zs zs, what 7s not ts 
not, what is permanent is permanent, what becomes or changes 
becomes or changes, etc. In so far, therefore, as the individual 
human intellect judges truly of the existence or nature of any 
presented portion of reality, since by so judging it is so far 
assimilated to the real, and since it is absolutely and necessarily 
true that “what reality is, that it is,” it necessarily follows that 
what reality is thus truly pronounced to be by the individual 
human intellect, that it must also be for every human intellect, 
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for a// times and in a// places: once true, true always and every- 
where, and for all intellects. 

Now directly opposed to this view of the absolute character 
of truth or true knowledge there is a widely prevalent form of 
relativism which extends the concept of “evolution” from the 
domain of material phenomena, organic and inorganic,—where 
it has been utilized to explain or render intelligible the distribu- 
tion in space and succession in time of those physical realities, — 
to the human mind itself, to all its knowledge and all its objects, 
to all concepts and categories of the knowable, to all truths 
whether scientific, philosophical, ethical, or religious. According 
to this theory no truth or true knowledge is anything absolute 
or fixed or achieved or unchanging, but, on the contrary, all truth 
is ina state of continuous “making” or “ferz” or evolution: 
truth is always relative to the actual stage of evolution attained 
by the individual or by the human race generally: therefore, 
what is true for men in one age, or at one particular stage of 
their mental, social, ethical, or religious progress ceases to be 
true and becomes false and is supplanted by something different 
from, or even cOntradictory of and incompatible with, that former 
truth when men have reached a new stage of development,—the 
supplanting view or conception being now true for the time, but 
only to be supplanted in turn by some other conception of 
things. 

The theory is, of course, not applied, even by its most extreme 
advocates, to the truth of judgments which merely express the 
existence or happening of things or events: for instance, to 
judgments formulating historical facts such as the defeat of 
Napoleon or the assassination of Julius Caesar or the crucifixion 
of Christ or the existence of Alexander the Great: the truth of 
such judgments, they would admit, can never “evolve” into 
falsity. It is judgments interpreting the nature, meaning, signi- 
ficance, and implications of the “things” and ‘events’ which 
make up the universe, that they have in mind: and more 
especially the phzlosophical judgments by which we seek to inter- 
pret the wltémate significance of human experience as a whole. 
There is, for instance, scarcely an intelligible sense in which it 
could be maintained that a stage of mental evolution may some 
time be reached in which what we now call the “truths” of 
mathematics would become “false’’: the very most the theory 
might hazard in this direction would be the suggestion that pos- 
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sibly the human mind and its “objects” might so “evolve” that 
the whole category of ‘‘ quantity,” as a mode or form of cognition 
or of its objects, would disappear or be worked over into a totally 
heterogeneous category of conscious experience, ‘The theory is 
more plausible when it points to the succession of scientific con- 
ceptions each of which prevailed for a time in the positive or 
inductive sciences, only to be cast aside and replaced by others: 
but here its plausibility depends on whether such conceptions or 
hypotheses were ‘‘true”’ for those who accepted them, and while 
they were accepted ; or, in other words, on whether the “truth” 
of a judgment consists in its ‘suitability,’ on whether a judg- 
ment is “true” in so far as it ‘‘works,’—a notion of truth on 
which we shall have more to say later. It is, however, to phz/o- 
sophical judgments,—metaphyscial, ethical, and religious,—to 
judgments regarding the great, outstanding problems of the 
origin, nature, and destiny of man and the universe, and to the 
religious beliefs and practices of the human race as determined 
by such judgments, that the “evolution” theory of truth is 
nowadays most persistently applied. It is contended, for 
instance, that although all the great religious (or philosophi- 
cal and ethical) systems of history,—Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Judaism, Christianity, Stoicism, Epicureanism, Mahomedanism, 
Naturalism, Rationalism, Pantheism, Positivism, etc.—cannot all 
be “true” at the same time, or in the same age and for the same 
people, nevertheless each is true for the people who accept it in 
the epoch during which it prevails, inasmuch as it harmonizes 
with their mentality at that particular stage of their mental 
evolution. And it is suggested, furthermore, that this evolution 
of ethical and religious truth is guided by certain spiritual laws 
or impulses operating subconsciously in the mentality of the 
human race and giving rise at intervals to the appearance of 
great religious teachers,—“ prophets,” “ saints,’’ “ heroes,” etc.,— 
who exercise a profound and salutary influence on the religious 
beliefs of their fellow-men by elevating these beliefs to a higher 
plane in the progressive evolution process,! 


1Cf. JEANNIERE, of. cit., pp. 318 sqq. This theory of the relative and evolu- 
tionary character of religious truth is the cardinal error of Modernism, propounded 
by Loisy, Sabatier, Tyrrell, Le Roy, etc., and condemned by the late Pope Pius X. 
in the Encyclical Pascendi and in the Decree Lamentabili (July 3rd, 1907). The 
fifty-eighth proposition condemned in the Decree reads: ‘‘ Veritas non est im- 
mutabilis plus quam ipse homo, quippe quae cum ipso, in ipso et per ipsum evolvi- 
tur’’, A modern pragmatist, F. C, SCHILLER, writing in the Hibbert Y¥ournal on 
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143. TRUTHS OVERLOOKED OR PERVERTED IN THE EVOLU- 
TIONARY THEORY.—Before examining directly this widely pre- 
valent and very erroneous and pernicious theory, let us point out 
the principal truths which it has either lost sight of or else mis- 
conceived and perverted. 

(1) The higher the nature of the knower the more perfect the 
mode of cognition : hence the Divine Knowledge, and the know- 
ledge of purely spiritual intelligences such as the angels, are more 
perfect than our human modes of cognition. 

(2) Human knowledge is obviously capable of increase, 
growth, development, both in depth and in extent,—ztensivé and 
extensivé. This is true both of the individual and of the race. 
The universe is constantly yielding up new objects of knowledge 
to human investigation. Moreover, new implications of principles 
or truths already known are being incessantly brought to light, 
thus increasing the depth or intensity of our knowledge of such 
principles. To this process religious knowledge is no exception. 
The Catholic Church recognizes a doctrinal development of 
Christian dogma in this sense of a growth of human insight into 
the Christian deposit of Divinely Revealed Truth. It is the 
function of Catholic Supernatural Theology to note and to pro- 
mote this fuller understanding of the Christian Revelation ; and 
nowhere has the character of this development been more clearly 
expounded than in the well-known work of Cardinal Newman. 
But such growth or development of knowledge, whether secular or 
religious, whether scientific or philosophical, does not make know- 
ledge “relative” or “changeable” in the sense (of the theory) 
that what is at any time truth or true knowledge can ever become 
false or erroneous. This is too obvious to need enlargement. 

(3) Language changes. Languages progress and decay. 
New discoveries necessitate the invention of new technical terms. 
The conception of new hypotheses or theories in any domain of 
human experience,—in physics, ethics, esthetics, philosophy, 
the Encyclical Pascendi (October, 1908), rightly observes that Modernism stands for 
more than mere intellectual freedom, that it champions a new conception of truth, 
the view, namely, that there is no such thing as absolute truth, and therefore no 
such thing as religious dogmas absolutely and definitively true. Similarly, Lorsy, 
Autour dun petit livre (p. 1¢0), writes: “If truth, so far as it is accessible to the 
human intellect, were something absolute, and if revelation and dogma partook of 
this character; if not alone the object of knowledge were in itself eternal and im- 
mutable, but also the form assumed by that knowledge in human history, then in- 


deed the assertions of the little book are more than rash, they are absurd and 
impious ”.—apud JEANNIERE, l.c. 
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religion,—similarly involves the finding of new forms of expres- 
sion. This implies not only the constant formulation of hypo- 
theses or theories wot yet established as true, but a variety of 
alternative formulations of admitted facts and familiar truths. 
But mere change in the modes of formulating knowledge in 
language does not involve change in the knowledge, and cer- 
tainly not such change—from true to false, or vzce versa—as the 
present relativist theory contemplates. 

(4) A widely prevalent and generally received concept or con- 
ception as to the nature of things in some domain of human 
experience may disappear and give place to a conception which 
seems a wider, fuller, deeper, more adequate mental apprehension 
or representation of the nature of the facts. But this by no 
means implies that the former conception was objectively valid 
or true and has now ceased to be so. If it was true, and if the 
new conception is also true, the change merely shows that the 
former, though true, was not adequate, and that the latter is also 
true and more adequate. Or it may be that the former, though 
helpful in many ways, is now discovered to have been false all 
the time, z.e. not to have represented even in an inadequate way 
the real state of things: as, for instance, the Ptolemaic compared 
with the Copernican astronomy. Or again, it may be that the 
new conception, perhaps after proving very useful as a working 
hypothesis for a time, may be afterwards proved to have been 
false and may lead to the reinstatement of the old, discarded 
conception, or some slight modification of it, as embodying after 
all a more accurate apprehension of the facts. We have an illus- 
tration of something like this in the quite recent reinstatement of 
emission theories in the place of wxdulation theories, as explana- 
tions of magnetic and electrical phenomena, in physical science. 
Now all such shifting and changing of hypotheses or conjectural 
interpretations of things, so far from supporting the view that 
truth or true knowledge is subject to change and evolution, rather 
militates against this view: for why should hypotheses be rejected 
except because they are discovered not to have been true, not to 
have been expressive of the real state of things? An hypothesis 
is a conjectural, judgment or interpretation which may be true 
or false, which may be verified or proved erroneous by research.! 
It is therefore of the very nature of an hypothesis, as opposed 


1Cf. Science of Logic, ii., Part IV., chap. v. Winn £, The Church and 
Science (London, C.T.S., 1917), chaps. v.-viii. 
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to an established truth, to be unstable, uncertain, subject to 
modification or to total rejection. 

(5) Knowledge must be distinguished from its effects on 
men’s minds, and on their character and conduct. Different 
truths have different values; and the same truth has varying 
values for different types of mind. A truth which may havea 
profound influence on human progress at one epoch or in one 
part of the world may not be appreciated at another epoch or 
by another section of the human race. All depends on the 
preparedness of men’s minds for its reception, on the mentality, 
the mental receptivity, of the epoch or section of humanity in 
question, All this is beyond doubt. It implies, however, not 
that truth or knowledge is itself relative, not that one and the 
same judgment is true for some and not true for others, or true 
at one time and not at another, but only that the practical effects 
of a certain item or body of knowledge, or insight into reality, 
on men’s minds and lives, on their manners and customs, on 
their actions and institutions, vary from age to age and from 
clime to clime, according to the measure in which, from whatso- 
ever causes, men are able or unable to appropriate the truth or 
knowledge in question, to give what Newman calls a real assent 
to it, to utilize it and act according to it. The human mind or 
intellect,—no less than the human will, the moral character, the 
whole man,—is undoubtedly capable of progress or ‘ evolution,” 
—as also, unfortunately and undeniably, of retrogression and de- 
cadence,—by the development, or by the disuse and atrophy, of 
its capacity of acquiring knowledge, which is its connatural per- 
fection. And whether in the individual or in the community, 
nation, or society, the actual condition of this mentality, its 
comparative stagnation or progressiveness, will of course depend 
mainly on the opportunities offered by the whole intellectual 
atmosphere or environment. Hence in different parts of the 
world, and at different epochs in the world’s history, we find 
different stages of intellectual development; and we find that, 
naturally, human institutions corresponding to one stage of 
development, and suitable to one state of society, will not adapt 
themselves to another. In this sense, and in this sense alone, 
may the human intellect be said to be subject to “ evolution ” ; 
but evolution in this sense does not in the least imply that know- 
ledge which is true, which represents “that which is,” can ever 
“evolve ” into falsity or error. 
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(6) Because the whole world of our direct cognitive experi- 
ence is subject to change, because its reality consists not exclu- 
sively in “being” (“esse”) but also in “ becoming” (“‘jier7”’), 
the doubt may be raised whether it does not follow from this, as 
a necessary corollary, that the truth of our knowledge also must 
be essentially subject to change, and therefore be not absolute 
but relative. But the least reflection will show how groundless 
such misgiving is. For since it is assumed that we kuow the 
reality thus experienced to be changing, and that therefore our 
knowledge can attain to this process of change and represent it 
faithfully (if inadequately), the difficulty is seen at once to be 
self-destructive. For if our knowledge represents any reality as 
subject to change, or as actually changing, then in so far forth 
as this reality zs subject to change, or zs actually changing, our 
knowledge represents it aright and is therefore true. 

(7) A still more transparent objection to the absolute and 
immutable character of truth is that which arises from confusion 
of time zz predication with time of predication when there is 
question of judgments concerning subjects which change with 
time.!. Because the judgment ‘This fire is burning” is now 
true, and will be false if repeated to-morrow when the fire will 
have ceased burning, it is loosely said that “ What is true to-day 
will be false to-morrow”. But obviously to-morrow’s judgment 
will not be false if the predication be made of the same subject 
as that of to-day’s judgment, z.e. of the fire as it is to-day ; but to 
refer the predicate to-morrow to this same subject, to-morrow’s 
judgment will have to be formulated in the past tense. The 
truth of a judgment, therefore, is not independent of “time zz 
predication,” but it is independent of “the time of predication” : 
“once true, true for ever”. 

144. CRITICISM OF THE THEORY.—Turning now to the 
“ evolutionist” theory of the relativity of knowledge, and grant- 
ing their full force to the observations just made, we must assert, 
in opposition to the theory, that (1) truth cannot vary for differ- 
ent minds, or in other words the same judgment cannot be true 
for some men and false for others; (2) truth cannot vary for 
different times or places, or in other words the same judgment 
cannot be true at one time or in one place and false at another 
time or in another place ; (3) from the very nature of knowledge 
and truth it is impossible that the human intellect, as subject 


1Cf. Science of Logic, i., § 80, pp. 161-2. 
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of knowledge, be essentially, intrinsically, and in its nature so 
subject to evolution or change that what it once apprehends as 
true can ever become for it really false, Therefore the evolution 
theory of the relativity of knowledge is false, and in ultimate 
analysis unintelligible and destructive of the possibility of know- 
ledge. Let us take up these points briefly and in order. 

(1) Knowledge is contained in the true judgment. Now the 
judgment is a mental synthesis or comparison of concepts which 
asserts that something zs or zs not, zs so or ts not so. This affirma- 
tion or denial will be true if it be determined by the objective 
reality, and so represent mentally the real state of things ; 
otherwise the affirmation or denial will be false. In other 
words, it will be true if it conforms the mind with reality; if 
not it will be false. Now, the reality, the real state of things, 
can be only one state of things; it cannot be ¢wo or more 
mutually contradictory or incompatible states of things: there- 
fore it cannot be truly represented in different minds by different 
and contradictory or incompatible judgments. Hence if it be 
known by different minds, ze. truly represented by different 
minds, this cam only be because the different minds are con- 
formed with it by judging, interpreting, representing it szmlarly, 
by the same (affirmative or negative) judgment. Hence if a 
judgment be true for one mind it must be true for all minds.' 
This, in fact, is an essential property of truth or true knowledge > 
its zmpersonality, its objectivity to the individual mind. There is 
no knowledge unless there is conformity of thought or judg- 
ment with its object, which is reality: and such conformity 
that this identical thought or judgment arises in every mind in 
the act of knowing the reality which confronts it,—identical in 
spite of all individual divergences of personal taste or mentality. 

(2) Practically the same consideration shows that the truth 
of a judgment cannot vary with time or place. 

In concrete, contingent judgments, ze. judgments of the 
“real” order (10), which make or imply assertions about matters 
of contingent fact, about the concrete existence or happening 
of things or events in time and space, we have seen already that 
if any such judgment is true, then dy a@ necessity of fact it is true 
for all minds, at all times and in all places. ‘“ That Socrates 


1Cf. St. THomas: ‘“ Considerandum est quod veritas ex diversitate personarum 
non variatur, unde cum aliquis veritatem loquitur, vinci non potest, cum quocunque 
disputat”’.—In Fob xiii, 1. 2,—apud JEANNIERE, op. cit., p. 320 n. 
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existed” is true for all minds. ‘‘ That an eclipse of the sun will 
occur at such or such a date in the future” is likewise true for 
all minds if it is true for any mind, ze, it is true for all of them 
alike, conditionally on the present order of the physical universe 
persisting until the eclipse takes places ; and if this condition be 
included in the judgment then the judgment is true for all minds 
absolutely,'—assuming, of course, that astronomers are right in 
the calculations whereby they predict such an eclipse. 

In regard to abstract, necessary judgments of the ‘‘ideal” 
order,—e.g. the principle of contradiction, the principle of 
causality, the judgments of pure mathematics,—judgments which, 
being necessary, therefore hold good universally,—since we have 
already proved that what is revealed to the intellect through the 
abstract concepts compared in such judgments is the nature of 
the objectively veal, including the nature of the intellect itself and 
its cognitive processes, it follows that if reality Zas the nature 
asserted in any such judgment by the individual intellect, in 
other words, if such a judgment is true, it must be true for all 
minds at all times and in all places. For the individual judg- 
ment, assumed to be true, asserts that reality is mecessarily such 
or such, independently of all actual conditions of the time-and- 
space mode of existence of reality; but obviously if reality be 
necessarily such or such, independently of its actual modes of 
existence, it cannot be ¢vu/y judged or represented to be other- 
wise by any mind at any time. 

(3) There is a relation of the mind to reality, a relation which 
is suz generis, and which has always been understood to be the 
relation designated by the terms “cognition” or “knowledge” 
(6). Being suc generis it cannot properly be defined; but when 
we use the term “knowledge” simply and without qualification 
we mean ¢vue knowledge: and it has been universally understood 
to be a sort of mental appropriation or possession of the real, by 
a process which mentally reproduces or represents the real, and 
which thereby assimilates or conforms the mind with reality, or, 
again, which effects a conscious union or identification of the 
mind with reality.2. Now the individual knowing subject has 
many other relations with reality besides this particular relation ; 
and this particular kind of relation, or whole collection of such 

1Cf. Science of Logic, i., §§ 250, 257. 
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relations, is one of a vast multitude of conditions,—processes, 
habits, and attitudes,—of the individual knowing subject in his 
concrete environment: these being the concomitants and con- 
sequences of the relation known as “knowledge”. Now if 
certain philosophers have taken the terms “truth” and “know- 
ledge,” and used them in a new meaning, to designate some of 
these other concomitant or consequent relations between the 
knowing subject and his environment, rather than the relation 
of conformity between the intellect judging or interpreting reality 
and the reality so interpreted, this procedure of theirs by no 
means abolishes or suppresses or explains away the relation 
from which they wrested its traditional and recognized title of 
“truth” or “true knowledge,” while it confuses the issues of 
Epistemology by fostering a misconception of its problems. 
Moreover, as we shall see, such relations as “suitability” or 
“usefulness” to human progress, “harmony” with the emotional, 
ethical and religious cravings of human nature, etc., cannot con- 
stitute truth or true knowledge, for they already suppose the 
possession of it. , If, then, in the theory under consideration, 
truth or true knowledge be understood in the commonly re- 
ceived sense to signify the conformity of the judgments of the 
individual mind with reality, with that which 7s, a little reflection 
will show that the theory is unintelligible and self-destructive. 
For (a), the theory itself is presumably put forward by its 
advocates as true, as the true explanation of what knowledge, or 
the truth of knowledge, consists in. But either knowledge is 
what this theory represents it to be, or it is not. If it is not, 
then the theory should be rejected without further consideration as 
false: and the alternative, scholastic view, that truth is something 
absolute and unchangeable, should be accepted. If, on the other 
hand, the theory is true, then this means, according to the theory 
itself, merely that the view of knowledge embodied in it happens 
to be the most acceptable and suitable, the one that “ works best,” 
for a particular section of human beings at a particular stage or 
epoch of their “ mental evolution,” though it may not be so, and 
may therefore be false, for other people or for other times. 
But whatever “knowledge” really and truly is, that it is and 
that it must be; and if a certain theory of knowledge represents 
“knowledge” as being something other than it really is, and 
is therefore false for anyone at any time, the theory must be 


false simply and absolutely and without qualification. What is 
VOL, II. 16 
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true must be true for all, whether it be impervious or unpalatable 
to few or to many; and what is false must be false for all 
whether it be embraced and cherished by few or by many. 
Moreover (0), the real being which is the subject of knowledge, 
the human intellect in the present context, the intellect which in 
interpreting the world of conscious experience derives therefrom 
the concept of “evolution” or “ progressive change,” and con- 
siders this concept to be validly applicable to certain domains of 
this conscious experience, must see that the concept would not 
and could not be validly applicable to these domains if it did not 
reveal anything as to their real nature. But manifestly it could 
not reveal anything of the kind if the concept of “evolution ” 
itself (no less than all other concepts) must be regarded asa 
mere ephemeral and changing product of an intellect likewise 
essentially subject to an unceasing process of “evolving ’’ ever 
and always into something totally different from what it is at any 
particular stage of this process. On such a theory we could not 
possibly say that our concepts validly represent, or our judgments 
truly express, or our intellects really know, anything as to the 
nature of reality, of that which 7s or happens. At the very most 
there would be going on, in each conscious individual, a process 
of mere awareness in which the subjective representations—and 
the subject of the representations—would be for ever essentially 
changing, and in which it would be pure illusion and error for the 
conscious subject to think (if per zmpossibile he could think, ze. 
conceive, judge, interpret) his conscious states to be ‘“know- 
ledge,” z.e. to be true or genuine representations of reality. If 
there be truth or knowledge at all it must be that relation of 
intellect to reality, which expresses mentally ¢hat which is or 
happens ; and if there be intellectual or rational cognition at all 
it must be the intellectual or rational process which establishes 
this relation. But what reality, or any portion of reality is, that 
it is—simply and absolutely. If reality exists, then it does exist. 
If reality changes, then it does change.—If the principle of 
identity is not absolute, there is an end of reason and intelligi- 
bility. —If, therefore, the mind conceives or judges reality, or 
any portion thereof, to exist or to happen or to be such and such, 
and if this mental state, so far as it goes, is true, ze. if it rightly 
represents or expresses the real,—if the reality or portion thereof 
does exist or happen or zs such and such,—then manifestly the 
judgment is true absolutely,—just as absolutely as it is true that 
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“ whatever is ts,’—“ whatever 7s not ts not,’—“ whatever happens 
or changes does happen or change,’ etc. Now the existence of 
such mental states and mental relations to reality, as those just 
referred to, is an undeniable fact, and it is to them the titles 
“truth” and “knowledge” properly belong,—whatever other 
conditions of the individual mind or of its environment, or re- 
lations of the individual mind to its environment, certain phil- 
osophers may have described under the guise of those titles.! 
Moreover, the relation called truth or true knowledge must, as 
we have just seen, be absolute and unchangeable if it is to be at 
all intelligible. But this clearly involves that the concepts and 
judgments of the human intellect, its representations or interpre- 
tations of reality, must, in so far as they are true, be absolutely 
and immutably what they are. And it is only by possessing 
such concepts and judgments that the human intellect can have 
truth or true knowledge at all. Now, what is the necessary in- 
ference from all this as to the nature of the human intellect? 
Obviously, that inasmuch as it can think, conceive, judge, reason, 
reflect, etc., and thereby attain to some true knowledge of the real, 
it must be in its own nature,—as subject of knowledge, as a real 
being capable of knowing and actually possessed of knowledge, 
—it must be itself essentzally and in its substantial nature exempt 
from all such processes of substantial change or essential evolution 
as tt may apprehend in the domain of sense experience. In other 
words, it must have itself a suprasensible, essentially simple, tm- 
material or spiritual mode of being. 


Truth or true knowledge is indeed an endowment of the individual human 
intellect, but it has the undeniable and deeply significant peculiarity of being 
impersonal, objective,— of transcending the time and space limitations of the 
human individuality. And thus it proves the human intellect, as the subject 


1 The distinction of truth or knowledge into two broadly different departments, 
speculative and practical, must not be misunderstood in the sense in which it would 
render certain of those theories plausible, as, for instance, Kant’s theory of the 
knowledge of the Practical Reason. ‘The distinction does not lie in the truth or 
knowledge itself, but is based merely on its effects, i.e. on something extrinsic to it. 
There are not two essentially distinct mental processes or states included under those 
titles. Considered as truth or true knowledge, the knowledge called ‘“ speculative ” 
and that called ‘ practical’’ are one and the same: mental insight into reality, the 
conformity of the mind judging with the reality interpreted. But because the truth 
or knowledge embodied in some of our true judgments has a direct and immediate 
bearing on human conduct, practice, activity, while that of other judgments has no 
such immediate import for the ordering of our lives, knowledge of the former kind 
has been called ‘‘ practical”? and that of the latter kind “ speculative”. Cf. infra, 
chap. xxv. 
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possessing it, to belong to a higher domain or order of reality than things 
which are merely objects but not subjects of knowledge, things which are 
“known” but are not themselves ‘“‘knowers”: the domain which we call 
“spiritual”. Being objective and impersonal, knowledge would be wholly 
unintelligible and impossible if human intellects differed essentially, as sub- 
jects or possessors of knowledge, from one another, or if they were subject 
to an evolution process whereby they would evolve successively in the course 
of ages into essentially different forms or modes of being. 


CHAP TE RUA: 
TRUTH AND EVIDENCE. 


145. OBJECTIVITY AND TRUTH.—Our main concern hitherto 
in the course of our inquiries has been to vindicate the object¢vity 
of knowledge, to show that knowledge can and does attain to 
reality as its object. But truth is something more than object- 
ivity ; for even though the objects apprehended by intellectual 
conception through sense perception be real, even though the 
root-concepts and derivative concepts which we use in all our 
judgments or interpretations of reality be themselves derived 
from reality and be aspects of reality, nevertheless our judgments 
are not always and necessarily true, not all of them represent 
reality accurately. Error is possible. And so the question 
arises as to the possibility and the means of assuring ourselves 
that our knowledge is ¢vwe, of distinguishing with certitude 
between truth and error: the question of the éests or criteria of 
truth and the grounds or motives of certitude. 

By the objectivity of knowledge Kant meant, as we have 
seen, the necessity, universality, uniformity, with which its 
judgments impose themselves on all minds: these judgments 
revealing “objects” or “phenomena” which were to be regarded 
as joint products of the ee Varese reality and 
certain a prior? forms of the mind. us reality is the partial 
excitant of knowledge, but not the ¢evm or object of knowledge. 
For scholastics, on the contrary, knowledge is objective in the 
sense that extramental reality is not only its partial excitant, 
but is also its object or termy That is to say that in sense per- 
ception the reality, by its action on the conscious subject, pro- 
duces a conscious process or state by means of which the 
percipient is made aware of the reality present and giveny This 
real sense datum is always concrete and complex. Its presence 
to consciousness arouses the activity of other cognitive faculties 
of the knowing subject: imagination, sensuous association and 
unification, sense memory. By means of these the knowing 
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subject is capable of becoming aware of the perceived reality 
even in its absence. In this imagination-and-memory process 
what the subject immediately contemplates is a mental substitute 
of the reality, a mental “image” or “representation” of the tem- 
porally or spatially absent sense datum. But in man the 
presence of sense data arouses furthermore the higher or in- 
tellectual cognitive activity. This is essentially a power of 
analysing the concrete, complex sense data into abstract aspects 
called concepts or thought-objects. From the dawn of rational 
activity the human individual, concomitantly with acquiring the 
use of language, is laying up an ever increasing mental store of 
these thought-objects, and, associating them with language, is 
learning to use them as predicates whereby he interprets, in 
the rational process of judgment, the realities presented to him 
throughout the course of his experience. Now the individual’s 
“concepts,” whether in the subjective sense of “ conception- 
processes” or in the objective sense of ‘‘ thought-objects” (73), 
are not always actually in consciousness. But the processes 
certainly leave behind them, as psychic effects, some sort of 
intellectual modifications, by way of dispositions or habits, which 
account for what we call habitual knowledge. And the thought- 
objects themselves, from the simplest aspects revealed by 
abstractive analysis (ze. the highest ‘‘categories”) to the most 
complex intellectual syntheses resulting from the process of 
judgment, are thus possessed and retained by the subject as the 
content of all his “habitual” knowledge. 

Now about all these thought-objects revealed to the individual 
intellect by the analytic and synthetic processes of conception 
and judgment, and about these processes themselves (or, rather, 
about the mental states, conditions, endowments, ‘‘ products,” 
resulting from the processes), we may inquire (1) whether, or in 
what sense, these thought-objects are veal, are realities? and 
(2) whether, or in what sense, the mental possession of them, 
through the processes of conception and judgment, constitutes 
truth, or true knowledge of reality ? 

We have already shown that all thought- objects are veal in 
the sense that the most simple and unanalysable of them, those 
of which our more complex concepts are rational syntheses and 
into which these are resolvable, are themselves aspects of reality. 
And we have also already expressed the view that these aspects 
of reality, whenever they are actually thought of, are factors of 
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reality tmmediately present to intellect: that it is themselves, and 
not any intellectual “representations” or “substitutes” of them, 
that are the objects of the mind’s contemplation:! that the 
“ shectes tntelligibilts expressa”’ or “verbum mentale” is, so far as 
these ultimate aspects of the real are concerned, not a mental 
substitute for them, an “‘ objectum quod concipitur,” but a “ medium 
quo,” a psychic means whereby they are consciously present to 
and apprehended by intellect (78). 

But the mere conscious presence of such aspects of reality to 
intellect does not constitute knowledge. We have, accompany- 
ing mere conception, the process of judgment or interpretation, 
the process whereby the intellect is constantly analysing the 
concrete, complex reality, presented in direct conscious aware- 
ness, into intelligible aspects, factors, thought-objects, abstract 
concepts, and these again into simpler factors, thus amassing 
a mental store of predicates; whereby it is constantly comparing 
these factors with one another and reuniting or synthesizing 
them into fuller and richer intelligible objects; whereby it 
affirmatively or negatively predicates them of one another and 
of the successively occurring and recurring individual data of 
direct conscious experience, thus interpreting intellectually the 
nature of these data; whereby it asserts certain tentative com- 
plexes to be impossible and therefore unreal, and others to be 
possible and therefore real; whereby it asserts certain of them 
to be actually experienced and existing, and others to be unex- 
perienced and not actually existent. Some of these judgments 
assert or deny the actual eristence of certain conceived objects ; 
others abstract from the actual existence or non-existence of 


1 Since the faculty of thought proper, the intellect or reason or understanding, 
is a spiritual faculty, i.e. apprehends realities, which are its objects, apart from the 
time-and-space conditions of their actual material existence, it follows that in the 
process of conception (as also in judgment and reasoning) these realities can be 
immediately present as objects to intellect even though in their actual existence they 
be spatially and temporally remote from the thinker. When I think of the battle 
of Waterloo, or of my own death, or of the falls of Niagara, or the Seven Hills of 
Rome, there are, no doubt, corresponding imagination images in my sense con- 
sciousness, It is not these, however, but the veal events and things themselves, 
that are immediately present to my intellect as objects of thought,—though the real 
things are spatially distant, and the real events temporally remote in the past and 
in the future respectively, so that none of them can be present to sense. This 
immediate presence to intellect, of realities which cannot be present fo sense, is 
possible simply because the ‘‘ presence of reality as object to intellect ’’ is a mode 
of presence which transcends and is independent of the time-and-space limitations 
under which alone realities can be ‘‘ present to sense’’, 
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these, and make assertions about their nature or essence, their 
possibility or impossibility. Again, some judgments assert their 
objects (which are relations of necessity or incompatibility be- 
tween concepts) to be absolutely zecessary and universal; others 
assert their objects to be contingent, definite, limited matters of 
fact... But however we may classify judgments logically, it will 
be apparent from the nature of the judgment itself that it is a 
process of zxterpreting, and so representing, intelligibly reproduc- 
ing or reconstructing, by successive intellectual analyses and 
syntheses, the whole domain of the real which is being gradually 
given or presented to us in the course of our direct conscious 
experience. In external and internal sense perception, and in 
direct intellectual intuition or consciousness (96), the real is being 
constantly presented to us as a vast problem for interpretation,— 
to have its significance gradually unfolded and rendered intel- 
ligible by our understanding through the intellectual processes 
of judgment and reasoning. If our judgments, so far as they 
go, represent reality rightly and accurately,—z.e. represent it as 
it really is and really demands to be represented and really ought 
to be represented,—thus putting the mind into conformity, con- 
cord, harmony with reality, then our judgments are true. A 
judgment which, so far as it goes, represents reality otherwise 
than it is, and, so far, puts the mind into a condition of positive 
disconformity or discord with reality, is on the contrary false. 

146. DEFINITION OF TRUTH.—Hence the traditional schol- 
astic definition of Jogzcal truth®* or the truth of knowledge as “the 
conformity of the mind judging about reality, or of the mind’s 
judgment about reality, with the reality to which the judgment 
refers”.® But for the proper understanding of this definition 
certain points must be noted. 

In the frst place the conformity in question, like the rela- 
tion which we call “cognition” or ‘“‘ knowledge,” is saz generts and 
does not admit of illustration by analogies. It is not to be 
thought of as physical or photographic ; it has been described as 
‘‘mental,” “representative,” ‘‘ zztentionalts”. 


LAI] existential judgments are contingent, except the judgment which asserts 
the existence of the Necessary Being. 

2 Ontological truth is reality itself considered as conformable and conformed 
with its mental type or archetype in some mind or intellect.—Cf. Ontology, §§ 40-3. 
Moral or ethical truth, or veracity, is the conformity of language with thought.— 
Cf. Science of Logic, 1i., § 248. 

3 Science of Logic, ibid, 
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Secondly, it is not adequate: no one true judgment, and no 
accumulation of true judgments, can ever adequately conform the 
human mind with reality,—for the simple reason that the human 
mind is finite, imperfect, incapable of exhausting what is know- 
able in the real. Hence, although a judgment is true when that 
which it expresses is really so, nevertheless it leaves the mind in 
egnorance of further knowledge about the real: this absence of 
Surther mental conformity with reality is sometimes spoken of as 
“negative discord” of the mind with reality: it is plainly dif- 
ferent from the posztzve discord or want of conformity, produced 
by the false or erroneous judgment. 

Thirdly, the conformity in which logical truth consists, is not 
to be found in the mere sense awareness produced by the presence 
of a percept, or in the mere zxzellectual awareness produced by the 
presence of a concept,' although both in perception and in con- 
ception there is a conscious relation of subject to object: it is 
only when the mind judges, affirms or denies a predicate (which 
may be either “existence ” or some other abstract note or factor) 
of a subject, that there can be question of truth or error, z.e. of 
the concord or discord of the mental representation (which is the 
formal identification of predicate with subject, or separation of 
predicate from subject) with the objective reality so represented 
or interpreted.” If judgment were the mere passive mirroring of 
reality in the mind, then, so far as reality thus revealed itself to 
mind there would be a necessary conformity of the latter with 
the former: there could be no question of error (17). But judg- 
ment is no such passive mental assimilation of reality; it is an 
active process of analysis and synthesis, an ‘‘ actus componendi et 
dividendt,’ an intellectual fractioning or resolution of the stream 
of presented reality into abstract aspects, and an interpretation 
or mental representation or reconstruction of the presented reality 


1Note the force of the expression ‘‘mere . . . awareness”; for both percep- 
tion and conception are normally accompanied by the active, interpretative process 
of judgment, which process, of course, always establishes the relation of logical 
truth or error. 

2Hence St. Tuomas defines truth in these well-known terms: “ Veritas in- 
tellectus est adaequatio rei et intellectus secundum quod intellectus dictt esse quod est, 
vel non esse quod non est”.—Summa Contra Gentes, I.,q. 5. And again: ‘‘ Verum 
enim est cum dicitur esse quod est vel non esse quod non est, Falsum autem est cum 
dicitur non esse quod est, vel esse quod non est””.—In Met., iv.,L.8. These formulze 
plainly reproduce Aristotle’s definition: ‘*T) wev yap Aéyew 7d dv ph elvan H 7d py ov 
elvan Weddos, Td 5& 7d by elves Kal Td uh dy ph clvar dAnOes”. - Met., iii., 7 (ed. Didot). 
Cf. Science of Logic, ibid, 
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by a series of mental comparisons of these aspects, mental 
affirmations or identifications, and mental denials or separations, 
of predicates and subjects. 

Fourthly, in the definition we understand by “reality” 
(“ves”), not of course the reality “as it is in itself” if by this 
phrase be meant “standing out of all relation to mind”: we 
have already shown how absurd and self-contradictory it is to 
speak of true knowledge, or any knowledge, of “things as they 
are in themselves ”’ in that sense (126, ii.). Against the conception 
of truth or true knowledge as the conformity of a mental state 
with an extramental reality considered as “in itself,” or “un- 
related to” and “ independent of” mind, there is the unanswer- 
able objection that on such a view we could never know any 
judgment to be true inasmuch as the extramental term of the 
relation of conformity would be er Ayfothes¢ not present to mind, 
so that it could never be known whether the relation is one of 
conformity or not. 

We mean, therefore, simply the extramental reality,—internal 
or external, Ego or non-Ego,—as it really is when zt stands related 
to the mind by being “ present” or ‘“‘ presented” to the mind in 
and through our direct perceptual and conceptual processes. 
Reality is presented to intellect through sense as a collection 
or series of individual data each of which is first apprehended 
intellectually through the transcendental concept of “thing,” 
“being,” “reality,” individuated as “this thing,” “this being,” 
“this reality,” “oc aliquid,’ tode ti. Each such datum the 
intellect proceeds to “interpret”? or ‘‘represent” by discovering 
in it, and identifying with it in affirmative judgments, previously 
conceived aspects of reality, specific and generic, and by denying 
other aspects or thought-objects of it in negative judgments: a 
process which likewise involves comparisons of these abstract 
aspects with one another and judgments asserting their mutual 
compatibility or incompatibility as factors of one and the same 
reality. The affirmative judgment pronounces two formally 
distinct concepts (subject and predicate) to be objectively and 
really identical; the negative judgment pronounces them to be 
diverse or separate, pronounces the predicate to be not really 
identical with the subject. The affirmative judgment is true if 
the identity represented by it expresses an objective, real identity 
(e.g. “ Man is mortal”; “England declared war on Germany in 
August, 1914”); otherwise it is false (e.g. “The sun moves 
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round the earth” ; ‘*The human soul is mortal”). Similarly the 
negative judgment is true if the diversity or non-identity repre- 
sented by it expresses an objective, real diversity or non-identity 
(e.g. “Not all wars are just”; “1917 is not a leap-year”); other- 
wise it is false (e.g. ‘‘There is no God”; “ The human will is not 
free”). Hence judgment might also be defined as a mental act 
which represents a reality by objectively and really identifying 
formally distinct aspects of that reality (affirmative), or by ob- 
jectively and really separating some thought-object (or aspect of 
reality) from that reality (wegadve). And the truth of a judg- 
ment might similarly be defined as the conformity of the 
identifying (affirmative) or discriminating (zegative) representa- 
tion with an objective and real identity or diversity, respec- 
tively.? 

147. THE OBJECTIVE TERM OF THE TRUTH-RELATION IS 
EXTRAMENTAL, REAL, AND ATTAINABLE. KANT’S VIEW OF 
TRUTH.—Logical truth, therefore, is an attribute not of things in 
the absolute, or of objects of thought, but of judgments, z.e. of 
relations betweeri objects of thought. The formal object of the 
act of judgment is a relation of identity or diversity between two 
formally distinct objective concepts or aspects of reality: z.e 
what the mind apprehends, through the act of judgment, is a 


1Cf. Mar. Senrrout, La Verité et le progrés du savoir, in the Revue néo- 
scolastique, May and August, IgIt (pp. 212-30, 305-28): two very instructive 
articles, in which, however, the author’s definitions apply only to affirmative 
judgments. Defining logical truth as ‘‘ the conformity of a judgment with a real 
identity’ (p. 177), and the judgment itself as ‘‘a real identification’ (p. 305), he 
illustrates the latter description in the following terms: ‘‘ The judgment (of the 
ideal, or of the existential order) declares that a thing (intrinsically possible or 
actually existing, and) signified by the subject (abstract or concrete, respectively) is 
identical with the thing that is signified ly the predicate. Take, for instance, this 
judgment of the ideal order: the triangle is a figure in which a circle can always be 
inscrited. To assert that judgment is to assert that once a triangle is realized in 
the existing world you have ipso facto a figure which is not only triangular (as the 
subject itself already states) but is also endowed with the property signified by the 
predicate. Or, take a judgment of the existential order: to assert that ‘this horse 
is young” is to assert that there is here a single being which is both “horse” and 
“young”... . It is in this sense that judgment is always a real identification. 
We prefer the term real to the term objective which seems to refer to the formal ob- 
ject of a cognition rather than to the reality signified by the cognition, and which in 
any case seems restricted rather to the identification proper to judgments of the ideal 
order ’’ (p. 305). ‘* Judgments which are not of the ideal order we prefer to describe 
as of the existential order rather than of the real order. The matter of designation 
is of minor importance provided we make our meaning clear: that all judgments 
are real identifications, and are either of the ideal or of the existential order” (tbid., 
n, Cf.§ 10, JEANNIERE, op. cit., p, 310). 
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relation of real identity or of real diversity between the reality 
signified by the subject, and that signified by the predicate, of 
the judgment. Something “actually perceived or imagined re- 
veals itself to thought as identical with another object already 
conceived by the intellect, so that the former must be placed 
under the extension of the latter, and the latter applied to the 
former. This attribution is the function of the act of judgment.” 
Such are the terms in which Mercier describes the affirmative 
judgment.! And after explaining briefly the nature of the 
‘identity ” or “agreement ” expressed by the logical copula,” he 
says that “logical truth characterizes the judgment when the 
mind asserts the union or disunion of two terms in conformity 
with objective truth: the judgment is true when the mind unites 
terms which agree or disjoins terms which disagree; in the 
opposite event the judgment is erroneous”. By the expression 
“ objective truth” in this statement Mercier means “ontological 
truth,” z.e. the reality itself as present or presented to the mind 
and as having a nature which can be “understood,” ‘‘ known,” 
“represented” only by the affirmative and negative judgments, 
the real identifications and discriminations, which that nature 
demands.* When the judgment, therefore, whether affirmative 
or negative, the real identification or separation of objective 
concepts or aspects of reality, takes place in conformity with the 
veal exigencies of the datum presented for interpretation, with 
what tts concrete veality demands as an intelligible representation 
of it, then the judgment is true; otherwise it is false. “And if 
we are finally asked,” he continues, “what are these exigencies 
whereby the subject demands from our intellects such or such 
attributes, and not others, we would reply that they spring from 
the indivisible unity proper to each subject and by virtue of which 
it presents itself to the mind with a certain group of attributes, 
rather than any other group, and consequently demands such and 


1Op. cit., § 13, p. 20. His whole treatment of the subject (§§ 10-17) marks a 
distinct advance from the traditional scholastic treatment which approached the 
question from an exclusively dogmatic and synthetic standpoint. 

2 Cf. Science of Logic, i., §§ 78-80; 99-109. HOP on ho, AS, 

*The author rightly observes (ibid., p. 24) that the objective or ontological 
truth of reality implies a relation of reality to some mind. Apart from such relation 
things have ontological truth only fundamentally or potentially, not actually or 
formally, As St. Thomas says (De Veritate, Q. i., a. 1),—‘‘ Etiamsi intellectus 
humanus non esset, adhuc res dicerentur verae in ordine ad intellectum divinum. 
Sed si uterque intellectus, quod est impossibile, intelligeretur auferri, nullomodo 
veritatis ratio remaneret”’. Cf. Ontology, § 41, 
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such predicates to the exclusion of others. But there reflection 
reaches its limit: for, as St. Thomas somewhere remarks, to 
demand why a man is a man is to ask an unmeaning question, 
‘quaerere cur homo est homo est nihil quaerere’.” ? 

Thus, then, the reality with which the mind is conformed by 
a true judgment is on the one hand extramental or objective in 
the sense that it is something beyond, distinct from, and in- 
dependent of the judicial, interpretative, representative act itself ;* 
but on the other hand it is this something not as standing out 
of all cognitive relation to the knowing subject, but as present 
or presented to the knowing subject: and, consequently, since 
both terms of the truth-relation are consciously apprehended, the 
task of justifying our reflex conviction that we know some at 
least of our judgments to be true is at least not prima facie an 
impossible task. 

Nor can it be objected that on this view both terms of the 
“truth” or “conformity’’ relation are subjective, and that there- 
fore all truth, all knowledge is subjective,—which is Idealism. 
One term (the subjective or mental term) of the relation is the 
mental state produced by the judgment, or interpretation, or 
“representation”. The other term is not a mental state, the state 
produced by the “presentation” of the reality to consciousness ; 
nor is it this “presentation” itself, for this presentation itself is 
not an object but a process, just as the “representation” is not 
an object but a process: the whole process, both of presenting 
and representing, constitutes the esse zdeale of the reality, or 
gives the reality its esse zdeale, which esse zdeale is not an object 

UCR Vols 158.92 

2 Tbid., p. 25 (italics ours), The student will recognize in those sentences an 
affirmation of the influence of objective “affinities ’’ urged against Kant’s formalism 
(vol. i., $$ 92, 93); andalso of the doctrine that the truth of our judgments is de- 
termined, and our assent to them motived, by the ontological exigency of the pre- 
sented reality to have certain predicates affirmed or denied of it,—in other words, by 
‘objective evidence’’. 

% This holds good even when the realities which we interpret are our own judg- 
ments, or our other conscious, mental processes. For these processes are also 
realities, and by introspective reflection we make them the objects of inquiry, in- 
vestigation, interpretation, judgment, etc. The distinctive feature of the judicial 
act, the feature which characterizes it as a representation or interpretation of reality, 
and which has been described as its ‘‘ objective reference” or its ‘‘claim to truth” 
(cf. Science of Logic, i., §§ 79, 80) has been emphasized in many modern definitions. 
Thus, BraDLey defines judgment as ‘“‘ the act which refers an ideal content, re- 
cognized as such, to a reality beyond the act’’; and Bosanquet, as ‘‘ the reference 
of a significant idea to a subject in reality by means of an identity of content be- 
tween them ”’ (ibid., § 80). 
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of cognition or odjectum cognitum at all, but is only the psychic 
means,—the medium qguo,—by which the reality is mentally appre- 
hended. The other term of the truth or knowledge relation, the 
objective or real term, is the ertramental reality itself present or 
presented to consciousness immediately, z.e. without the inter- 
vention of any mentally fabricated product or object intervening 
as a substitute or ¢ertéum quid between the knowing mind and 
the known reality. And we have shown already that there is 
absolutely no ground for supposing that in the process of pre- 
sentation or manifestation the reality is transformed or dis- 
figured by any mental forms of the knowing subject. The 
reproach of Idealism against our definition of truth or true 
knowledge therefore falls to the ground. 

When a judgment is true, the identification or discrimination 
which it makes is in conformity with what the intelligible nature 
of the presented reality demands: this latter so appears to in- 
tellect that it reveals subject and predicate as aspects of it and 
demands their identification, or as such that it demands the 
exclusion of the predicate from the subject which represents it. 
Not that the reality itself, apart from its relation or presence to 
the intellect, is formally an identity of distinct aspects (subject 
and predicate), or a unity which (as subject) formally excludes 
some aspect of reality (as predicate); for these identities, dis- 
tinctions, comparisons, affirmations and denials are formally 
logical relations, forms or modes of thought, modalities of the 
judgment which is itself a form of thought. But that the reality 
presented for interpretation has an objective, real, ontological 
exigency, as intelligible, for representation by intellect through 
the instrumentality of such relations: these have their founda- 
tion in the presented reality; they are in it fundamentally, 
potentially ; and it is precisely because of this that reality is 
intelligible, t.e. capable of being known or understood through our 
human modes of thought. We may err in judging, interpreting, 
representing the real ; but when our judgments are true it is with 
reality that they are in conformity. 

Now Kant likewise recognizes the distinction between truth 
and error in the judgments of our speculative reason (33, 125, 
128-9). For him, too, the true judgment is the one that is in con- 
formity with something,—something with which it ought to be in 
conformity. He admits, moreover, that this something is the 
same for all human minds, that the true judgment is neces- 
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sarily and universally true because of its determination by, 
and conformity with, this something. But the necessity and 
universality are, as we have seen, subjective, because the ‘‘some- 
thing” which determines them is subjective. In his view the 
“something” which is the standard of the conformity or truth 
of our judgments zs not reality, For reality itself, in its pre- 
sentation to the mind in perception and conception, is 
“moulded” into “objects” by transcendental, a préorz forms 
which belong to the mind’s own constitution, The true judg- 
ment, therefore, is the judgment which is in conformity with 
these mental products or objects; and it is in conformity with 
these when it expresses what those transcendental, a priori mental 
laws demand that the judgment should express. Truth, in the 
sense of conformity of our judgments with reality, is unattainable 
by the speculative reason, because reality is unknowable. But 
truth in the sense of conformity of our judgments with the laws 
which constitute our own understanding is attainable, because 
these determining principles of reason,—which likewise construct 
or create the universe of intelligible phenomena or appearances, 
—are discoverable by a critical investigation of the @ prior7 con- 
ditions of the possibility of speculative knowledge. 

Our criticism of this view is simply that such knowledge is 
not worthy of thename. If the object with which the true judg- 
ment is conformed, and into which it is supposed to give an 
insight, be not vea/zty, then.the judgment is not a form of know- 
ledge at all. Kant’s theory that the objects which determine our 
knowledge are not realities, but mental constructions, themselves 
determined by a priord forms of the mind, we have already seen 
to be fundamentally unsound and wholly indefensible. As 
Jeanniére observes:1 “The mental causality whereby we form 
and compare concepts does not consist in constructing reality, 
but in apprehending it through inadequate conceptions which 
we so co-ordinate with one another, according to ontological 
exigencies, that we gradually attain to the genuine knowledge 
which we embody in real definitions ”. 

148. CRITERIA OF TRUTH AND MOTIVES OF CERTITUDE.— 
We have seen that reality is presented to intellect through per- 
ception and conception ; that perception presents a consciously ap- 
prehended series of concrete, individual, complex and unanalysed 
realities; that the ultimate conceptual factors or thought-objects 


NOP CHD. 314. 
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which intellect apprehends in these data, which it builds up into 
more and more complex generic and specific concepts, and which 
it thus employs as predicates to interpret these data, are them- 
selves abstract aspects of reality. Now when we form any judg- 
ment and assent to it as true, we are concomitantly (or “7 actu 
exercito”) aware of its truth, of its conformity with the reality 
which it interprets or represents, of what we may call its faithful 
compliance with the real exigencies of the presented datum.’ 
And of course when we formulate any judgment and assent to it 
as true, our reason for doing so is because we see, or think we 
see, that the reality presented to us as subject of the judgment 
demands that the thought-object which is predicate be affirmed 
or denied of it as the case may be. If the relation which the 
judgment asserts be clear or evident to us, we are convinced that 
the judgment is true, we give it the firm assent known as convic- 
tion or certitude (7). If it is not quite clear or evident to us, but 
yet appears to be there objectively, we regard the judgment as 
probable, and give it the provisional assent known as ofznzon. If 
we cannot see, in the terms of the relation suggested by the 
judgment, any grounds for affirming or denying the relation, 
then we abstain, or should abstain, from formulating the judg- 
ment, suspend our assent, and thus adopt the attitude known as 
doubt, But among the judgments to which we assent as certainly 
true, or as probably true, there may be some that are really false. 
Hence arises the question: Have we any reliable test or tests for 
distinguishing truth from error? Have we any reliable grounds 
or motives of certitude ? 

A test or criterion of truth is anything that enables us to 
decide whether a judgment is true or false. Our cognitive 
faculties themselves—the higher cognitive faculty of intellect or 
reason; the faculties of consciousness and memory; the senses, 
external and internal—are the means, and the only means, at our 
disposal for discovering truth, if truth can be discovered: and 
intellect or reason, subserved by the other faculties, is of course 
the faculty which finally decides or judges in every case. In a 


’ Hence Urserwee’s definition of judgment as ‘the consciousness of the 
objective validity of a subjective union of conceptions whose forms are different but 
belong to each other”. Similarly Josrpu (Introd. to Logic, p. 147) writes: ‘ All 
judgments, besides affirming or denying a predicate of a subject, affirm themselves 
as true. But a judgment which affirms itself as true claims to express, so far as it 
goes, the nature of things, the facts, or the reality of the universe.”” Cf. Science of 
Logic, i., § 80. 
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certain wide sense, therefore, our cognitive faculties may be 
called tests or criteria of truth. But only in a wide sense ; for 
what we mean properly by a test or criterion of truth is some- 
thing which guides or directs the function of the judging faculty 
so that it will assert, and adhere or assent to, only true judgments : 
something in the judgment itself or the terms of the judgment, or 
connected and presented with these, which will show forth the 
judgment to be true, and thus elicit for it the firm or fixed 
assent of the intellect. 

By a mottve of certitude we mean whatever moves, determines, 
inclines the intellect to assent firmly to a judgmentas true. Our 
judgments are intellectual acts which are caused, both as to their 
actual happening (guoad evercitium actus) and as to their affirma- 
tive or negative quality (qguoad specificationem actus) by a variety 
of influences (10). These may be all described as causes of assent 
or belief. Some of them, however, are subjective or psychological, 
z.e. they are exerted on the intellect by the will, the tempera- 
ment or mentality, the inclinations, likes and dislikes, passions, 
feelings, emotions; etc., of the individual judging or knowing 
subject (11, 12). They are xon-cntellectual in character. That is 
to say, they have no @rect bearing on the truth of any judgment 
to which we assent, and do not help us to dscern or decide its 
truth—except in so far as we may consider them, on reflection, to 
have perhaps a certain legitimate weight as tests or guides to the 
truth of the judgments to which they incline us to assent. From 
these subjective influences we can distinguish other causes or 
motives of our assent to any judgment as true, causes which we 
describe as grounds or reasons of our assent, motives which are 
directly zztellectual inasmuch as they present themselves to the 
intellect in or with the terms of the judgment, and at least appear 
to be objective, to characterize the reality itself which is presented 
as object for interpretation. These appear at once as reasons of 
the truth of the judgment and as grounds or motives of our assent 
to it; and they may be collectively catalogued under the com- 
prehensive title of evzdence. 

From this it will appear that whatever is a “test or criterion 
of truth,’—whatever appears in or with the reality presented for 
interpretation, enabling us to forma true judgment about this 
reality,—is also eo zpso a ground of our assent to the judgment 
as true, or is in other words a “motive of certitude”. But can 
we say, conversely, that whatever is a motive of certitude is also 

VOL. II. Ny 
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a test or criterion of truth? Well, since intellect is the judicial 
faculty, the faculty which elicits the only act that can put us 
formally in possession of truth, the faculty which in all cases 
must ultimately decide (as far as it can) whether a proposed 
judgment is true or not, the faculty which must ultimately give 
firm (certain) or provisional (probable) assent, or abstain from 
assenting, to the judgment as true,—we can say at least that 
the zxzdellectual grounds or motives of certitude are also tests or 
criteria of truth; and of the non-intellectual motives or causes 
which may influence our assents we may say that they too are 
criteria or tests of truth in so far, but only in so far, as intellect, 
reflecting on them, can recognize in them indications, indexes, 
evidences, of the truth of the judgments to which they prompt 
our assent. 

We have to inquire, then, whether by reflection we can dis- 
cover in our spontaneous convictions (10), in the judgments to 
which we spontaneously assent as true, anything in the nature 
of grounds or motives which will justify us in accepting those 
judgments as true. 

Having discussed in Part I. the scope and limits and method 
of our whole inquiry, and having rejected scepticism (36-39) as 
a prejudiced and unjustifiable issue thereof, we proceeded at 
some length in Part II., by an analysis of our cognitive processes, 
to vindicate for knowledge its claim to real objectivity. We there 
justified the contention that knowledge is objectively real, that 
it has for its objects realities; and in doing so we were guided 
throughout by the available evedence. It will not be difficult, 
now, to take the further step of showing by reflection that we 
have the means of convincing ourselves that some ¢vwe knowledge 
of reality is attainable, that there are at our disposal adequate tests 
of truth and adequate grounds or motives of reflex or reasoned 
certitude. 

In our opening chapter on the Terms and Data of the Inquiry 
we classified the judgments in which human knowledge is sup- 
posed to be contained (10) into (a) interpretations of immediate 
facts of our cognitive experience, (2) self-evident axioms, (c) deduc- 
tions from the axioms, (@) inductions from the facts, and (e) 
judgments based on authority or testimony. In the same chapter 
(16) we noted among man’s spontaneous certitudes certain 
universally entertained convictions which appear to have an 
intimate and even essential bearing on (a) his physical existence, 
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(0) his ¢dellectual life, (c) his nature and conduct as a moral being, 
and (d@) as a religious being. Our inquiry into the criteria of 
truth and motives of certitude must take note of these classifica- 
tions. 

We also distinguished (11) between judgments to which our 
assent seems to be compelled and judgments to which we assent 
freely,—z.e. not because we cannot help assenting to them but 
because we see, or think we see, intellectually that the grounds, 
reasons, motives, for assenting to them as true exclude all prudent 
fear of error. The grounds of our assent to judgments of the 
former class are all purely intellectual; and the judgments them- 
selves are of the ideal order arising from analysis and comparison 
of abstract concepts. Such, for instance, are the judgments of 
pure mathematics, and the first principles of logic and meta- 
physics, e.g. the principles of contradiction and causality. They 
are all zz materia necessaria, and the certitude we can have about 
them is called metaphysical certitude. No philosophers have 
seriously questioned the rectitude of such judgments, or the 
propriety of forming them and giving them the full assent of 
certitude. But about this whole class of judgments a serious 
question can be and has been raised, whether, namely, they have 
any veal knowledge-value, whether they give the mind a genuine 
insight into vea/zty, whether, therefore, they embody ¢ruzh in the 
traditionally accepted sense of this term (29, 30, 33). We have 
contended that they do, that the thesis of MWoderate Realism gives 
the right interpretation of their significance (chap. ix.). But it is 
clear that while the intellectual grounds of our assent to those 
judgments themselves are cogent, and produce in us irresistible 
convictions, the intellectual grounds for the thesis of Moderate 
Realism are not of that cogent character. If they were the 
thesis in question could not have been rejected as it has been by 
many philosophers. Our conviction that Moderate Realism is 
true isa freely formed conviction (11) ; and our contention is that 
the grounds for its truth are such as to exclude all prudent fear 
of error. ‘Thus we see that the intellectual grounds for the real 
truth or real knowledge-value of even “ self-evident ’’ judgments of 
the ideal order are not cogent, but are nevertheless reasonably 
sufficient for certitude. 

In other words, the “‘ objective evidence,” which scholastics 


1Cf. Science of Logic, i1., § 249. 
gp: 
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maintain to be the “supreme criterion of truth” and the ‘“ulti- 
mate motive of certitude,” is—as regards our reasoned or reflex 
or philosophical certitude concerning the real truth and real 
knowledge-value of judgments of the ideal order—not indeed 
cogent, but sufficient to exclude all prudent fear of error. This 
is worthy of note for two reasons. Firstly, because it is mainly 
in regard to men’s ultimate philosophical convictions, their judg- 
ments about the origin, nature, and destiny of man and the 
universe, about the ‘ultimate causes” of things, and about the 
ultimate real worth and significance of our ordinary and scientific 
knowledge,—rather than in regard to our inevitable acceptance 
of those judgments and convictions themselves as a necessary 
means of meeting the practical needs of life (7, 15, 17, 37, 38), 
—that philosophers have assigned very different tests or criteria 
of truth, and grounds or motives of certitude, as supreme and 
ultimate. And secondly, because the scholastic thesis, that 
‘‘objective evidence is the supreme criterion of truth and the 
ultimate motive of certitude,” seems to have been misunderstood 
by many as implying that only intellectually cogent evidence is 
a sufficient test of truth, and that the firm assent of certitude is 
or ought to be confined to judgments for the truth of which such 
intellectually cogent evidence is forthcoming.’ 

On the contrary, however, scholastics recognize, besides 
irresistible convictions, a much wider—and in many respects 
philosophically more important—class of judgments for whose 
truth the human mind can have grounds which, though not co- 
gent, are so sufficient as to render the truth of these judgments 
wholly credible (7, 11, 12, 35): motives which make such an 
appeal to reason reflecting on them that it would be plainly ww- 
reasonable and at variance with the dictates of our rational nature 
to refuse to such judgments the full and firm assent of certitude 
(38). The scholastic attitude is therefore intellectualist,—as 
opposed to all systems which base human certitude regarding 
the solutions of the great, fundamental (philosophical, ethical, 
religious) problems on volitional, emotional, instinctive impulses, 
etc.,—in the sense that it recognizes in the distinctive cognitive 
faculty of our nature as rational, viz. intellect or reason, the ulti- 
mate court of appeal for deciding between truth and error. But 
it is not zarrowly intellectualist in the sense of refusing to re- 
cognize any evidential value either in intellectual grounds that 
fall short of logical cogency or in motives that do not appeal 
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directly to intellect but rather to our whole complex nature as 
human beings (14). 

149. EVIDENCE AS THE SUPREME CRITERION OF TRUTH 
AND THE ULTIMATE MOTIVE OF CERTITUDE. When scholastics 
contend that evidence is a test of truth, and that it is indeed the 
supreme and ultimate criterion of all truth, what do they mean 
by the term evidence ? 

Etymologically the term designates the condition of a material 
object which is clearly visible (e-vzdere) to the eyes. An object 
which is thus clearly visible is evzdent. But the language de- 
scriptive of corporeal vision and its objects has been transferred 
to mental apprehension and its objects. Intellect or reason is 
the ‘‘eye” of the mind. Intellectual apprehension is a kind of 
“vision”. And so whatever is objectively clear to the intellect 
is described as “evident,” and the corresponding condition of 
the thought-object is described as its “evidence”. Now the 
object of the intellectual act which attains to truth, the act of 
judgement, is a relation between two thought-objects, a relation 
that is exwnciable’ by an act of affirmation or denial. To say 
that the truth of the judgment is evident is to say that in the 
objective reality which is being interpreted, in the whole concrete 
context of its objective presentation, the mind clearly sees or 
apprehends adequate ground for the relation whereby the reality 
is interpreted or represented in the act of judgment: and not 
only sees this ground, but is conscious that it asserts and assents 
to the relation decause the ground of it is really there and really 
apprehended (67),—so that this condition of the reality, this “evi- 
dence” of the reality, is not only the reason of the truth of the 
judgment, the objective “ deciding factor” or “test” or “criterion” 
of the truth of the judgment, but is also and go zpso the ‘‘ motive ” 
of the mind’s assent to the judgment. 

But there are many kinds of evidence. (1) There is perfect 
or cogent evidence, and there is evidence which is not cogent or 
perfect but yet sufficient to reveal the relation asserted in the 
judgment, and consequently sufficient to gain for the judgment 
the firm assent of certitude excluding all prudent fear of error. 

(2) There is zmmediate evidence and mediate evidence. If 
the ground of the relation of identity or diversity between 
subject and predicate, asserted in the judgment, be clearly 
revealed in these objective aspects themselves of the presented 
reality, then the judgment is said to be zmmediately evident or 
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self-evident: e.g. “two straight lines cannot enclose a space” ; 
‘this paper is white”. If the ground of the relation is not 
manifest from an inspection of the compared aspects or thought- 
objects themselves, but only from relations already apprehended 
between them and other concepts, then the judgment is only 
mediately evident: eg. “the three interior angles of a plane 
triangle are equal to two right angles’; “St. Peter suffered 
martyrdom”. It is plain that mediate evidence implies and rests 
ultimately on immediate evidence, that the former cannot be an 
adequate test of truth or motive of certitude unless the latter is. 

(3) We can distinguish between evidence of fact, of actual 
existence or happening, and evidence of possibility or impossibility, of 
essential relations between abstract aspects of reality: z.e. evidence 
for judgments of the erdstentéal order, and evidence for judgments 
of the zdeal order. In the former, if the evidence of existence 
or happening is not immediate, ze. if the reality of which it is 
predicated be not directly apprehended as existing or happening, 
then its existence or happening must be seen to be involved in 
some directly apprehended existence or happening. For ex- 
ample, I know that ‘ Corn was sown in this field last Spring” 
because I see that ‘Corn is here and now growing in this field”. 

(4) Finally—not to mention less important distinctions— 
there is the distinction between zzérimsic and extrinsic evidence 
for the truth of a judgment. The evidence is said to be intrinsic 
when the grounds of assent to the judgment as true are seen 
to lie immediately or mediately in the reality itself which the 
judgment interprets ; and in this case the assent is said to be an 
assent of reason or science. When the ground of our assent lies 
not in the interpreted reality itself, but in some testimony or 
authority which is considered to vouch sufficiently for the truth 
of the judgment, the evidence is said to be extrinsic; and the 
assent is then described as an assent of Je/zef or fazth (10, e). 
It is clear that extrinsic evidence can be an adequate test of the 
truth of a judgment, and a sufficient motive of certitude, only 
when and because the testimony or authority on which we rely 
is already judged by us to have the requisite conditions for 
cuaranteeing the truth of the judgment and grounding our firm 
assent thereto. These conditions, in the source of our informa- 
tion, are two in number, vzs. knowledge and veracity (‘‘scientia et 
veracitas’’). In other words, before accepting a judgment on 
authority we must first be certain of these two other judgments, 
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‘The authority in question is not deceived, but well-informed,” 
and ‘The authority is not deceiving us, but is trustworthy es 
Now for the truth of these two judgments we must ultimately 
have adequate zztrinsic evidence, 7.e. evidence lying in the sub- 
ject-matter itself of these two judgments: for if we accepted 
these judgments also only on some other authority, the same 
question would arise about the credentials of this latter, and thus 
we should find ourselves involved in an endless regress. All 
extrinsic evidence therefore rests ultimately on intrinsic evidence, 
and cannot itself be the supreme test of truth or the ultimate 
motive of certitude.! 

150. APPLICATIONS OF THE DOCTRINE TO MEDIATE EVI- 
DENCE.—(1) When, next, we come to apply the scholastic 
doctrine of evidence as the supreme criterion of truth and ulti- 
mate motive of certitude to the five classes of judgments referred 
to above (148), we shall find no special difficulty in the doctrine 
as applied to mediate evidence for deductive inferences from 
self-evident axioms of the ideal order. It will be admitted that 
in such a purely deductive science as, for instance, mathematics, 
if our conclusions are inferred in strict accordance with the 
logical canons of formally correct deductive reasoning, then these 
conclusions will give us a true or genuine insight into reality z7 
whatever sense the principles or axioms do so. Hence it is some- 
times said that conformity with axioms or principles, as standards, 
is the test or criterion of the truth of such conclusions. And 
again it is said that the logical canons of formally correct inference 
are also tests or criteria of the truth of such conclusions: inas- 
much as the intellect, as long as it is guided by such canons, will 
derive from the principles only what is really involved in them. 
Both statements are correct. ‘The self-evidence of the principles 
is the xorma or standard by conformity with which the con- 
clusions are known to be evident and therefore true. And the 
canons of inference are means of realizing this conformity. They 
are, in a sense, tests of evidence: ze. they help the intellect to 
test mediate evidence by resolving it into, and showing its con- 
tinuity with, zmediate evidence. For at least in regard to 
judgments which are not immediately evident the intellect may 
err by mistaking apparent evidence for real evidence: and the 
canons of inference help it to avoid such mistakes. 


1Cf, Science of Logic, ii., § 260. For the criteria and sources of historical 
knowledge and certitude, cf. ibid., § 261. 
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In regard to deductive inference there is one point to be 
noted when we pass from the abstract domain of pure or ratzonal 
demonstration to the concrete domain of mzxed and empiric de- 
monstration.! In this domain we are applying abstract prin- 
ciples to concrete facts, and assuming that the facts really 
embody the principles: ze. we are assuming the truth of some 
form of Realism as against Conceptualism and Nominalism. 
Therefore the mediate evidence on which the certitude of our 
conclusions is based includes the evidence on which the truth 
of Realism is grounded. In other words, we know that these 
conclusions give us a true and genuine insight into reality only 
because and in so far as we are certain that our abstract concepts 
and principles are validly applicable to the concrete domain of 
our sense experience. 

It will also be admitted that for the whole domain of sczentzfic 
conclusions from purely rational principles, intrinsic evidence, 
mediate or immediate, must be forthcoming before the mind can 
give an assent of science to such judgments. If the individual 
mind accepts them as true merely on the extrinsic evidence of 
human testimony, its assent is not an assent of sczence but of 
belief or faith. It is only right and reasonable to seek for their 
intrinsic evidence before assenting to them. In view of the 
persistent misrepresentation of scholasticism as teaching that 
even in the domain of purely rational truths authority is the 
ultimate basis of human certitude, we can only reiterate the 
genuine teaching of scholasticism that in this domain the appeal 
to authority is the weakest of all arguments.2. Of course, when 
an individual investigator derives some remote conclusion by 
a long and sustained effort of deductive reasoning from first 
principles, his assent to such a conclusion will be strengthened 
when he learns that other investigators have reached the same 
conclusion independently : conscious as he is of his own falli- 
bility, this corroborative testimony will assure him that he has 
avoided mistakes and reasoned correctly. In this sense it may 
be admitted that in the domain of purely rational, scientific 
investigation human testimony is a “confirming criterion” of 
truth. 


1Cf. Science of Logic, ii., § 254 (c), p. 234. 

2“Tocus ab auctoritate quae fundatur super ratione humana est infirmis- 
simus.”—SrT. Toomas, Summa Theol., 1., Q.i., a. 8, ad 2. Cf. Science of Logic, ii., 
pp. 251-2, for references to sources. 
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(2) All that has just been said about the scholastic doctrine 
of evidence as applied to deductions from principles is equally 
true of the same doctrine as applied to inductive generalizations 
from the individual facts of immediate sense experience. The 
Logic of Induction analyses the whole complex process whereby 
we can trace back to the zwzmediate evidence for our interpreta- 
tions of individual sense data the mediate evidence we have for 
inductively established laws or generalizations; it teaches us 
how to evaluate this evidence; it lays down the canons in 
accordance with which we reach physical or moral certitude 
about those generalizations through such evidence; it explores 
the scope and significance of the principle known as the Uzz- 
Sormity of Nature, which is involved in all inductive generaliza- 
tion from individual facts or phenomena; and it brings to light 
the ultimate rational grounds which justify our assent to this 
principle.’ Hence all such general judgments as we can 
establish by induction, all generalizations for which we have 
sufficient (mediate) evidence to warrant a firm or certain assent, 
will be true, or genuinely representative of reality, 7 whatever 
sense the self-evident principles of reason and the self-evident tnter- 
pretations of sense facts are representative of reality. 

(3) Thirdly, our certitude about judgments which we receive 
on authority, on ertrinsic evidence, is ultimately dependent on 
the zmmediate intrinsic evidence we have for the trustworthiness 
of the authority in each particular case. And not on that alone: 
but also on the sufficiency of the grounds or evidence which we 
have for our general spontaneous conviction that human testi- 
mony can be found to be really endowed with the characteristics 
of “knowledge” and “ veracity’ which make it trustworthy. But 
this latter conviction is based on repeated actual verifications of 
the trustworthiness of human testimony by the presence of im- 
mediate, intrinsic evidence for the truth of the judgments which 
that testimony has vouched for. 

151. APPLICATION TO IMMEDIATE SENSE EVIDENCE.—AIl 
mediate evidence, therefore, depends ultimately for its value on 
that of immediate evidence; and of this we have two kinds: 
immediate sense evidence for our interpretations of the immediate 
data of sense experience, and immediate intellectual evidence 
for abstract axioms of the ideal order. By the former class of 
judgment we assert either (a) that some datum of sense ex- 


1Cf. Science of Logic, ii., passim. 
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perience (¢,g. “this seen-and-felt datum ”’) erzsts, z.e, objectively 
to ourselves perceiving it and as a reality independent of the 
subjective perception process; or (0) also that it 2s such or such, 
as the predicate-concept represents it to be (e.g. that it is “a 
pen”). By the latter class of judgment we assert either (a) that 
some abstract thought-object (eg. “a whole”) is an objective 
reality, a real possibility of actual existence, distinct as such from 
our thinking, and not identical with, or a mere product or crea- 
tion of, our thinking; or also (4) that it zs such or such, as the 
predicate-concept or thought-object represents it (eg. that it is 
‘“‘sreater than its part’”’).? 

Now we say that the immediate, intrinsic, objective evidence 
of what is present to the mind in such judgments is the ultimate 
test of their truth or conformity with reality, and the ultimate 
ground or motive of our certain assent to them. If this conten- 
tion be well-grounded, then it is plain that such evidence will 
be also the supreme criterion of a// truth and the ultimate 
motive of a// human certitude, inasmuch as all judgments to 
which we assent on mediate evidence ultimately depend for their 
truth or knowledge-value on those to which we assent on im- 
mediate evidence. But to show that the contention is well- 
grounded we must understand clearly what it implies —and what 
it does not imply. 

(4) Let us take first the case of immediate sense evidence. 
By this we are to understand not the mere presentation of a 
datum to sense consciousness, but its presentation to intellect 
through sense perception. For since truth or knowledge proper 
is attained only through the intellectual act of interpretation or 
judgment, the evidence which is a criterion of the truth of the 
judgment, and a motive of our assent to the judgment, must be 
always a characteristic of that which ts presented to the intellect 
for interpretation. Sense evidence is therefore a characteristic 
of the sense datum as presented to and apprehended by the in- 
tellect. Now we have already shown? that this datum can 
present itself to intellect through sense with characteristics (of 
‘actual existence,” “externality” ‘or “otherness,” “Sextensity, 
‘‘shape,” “colour,” “taste,” etc.) which (1) compel the intellect to 


‘Or such judgments may be negative: e.g. ‘There is no fireplace in this 
room’’; ‘* This paper is not blue”; “ Two and two are not five’’; ‘* Two straight 
lines cannot ericlose a space’’. 

2 Chaps, xiv,-xxi., especially §§ 105, 109, 115, 122, 123, 127, 128. 
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judge directly and spontaneously that the datum appears to “exist” 
(independently of the cognitive process), to be “external,” 
“material,” ‘coloured,’ etc.; and which (2) can be seen by 
intellectual reflection on the whole cognitive process and its 
content to be such that those characteristics adequately ground 
and guarantee the truth of the refler judgment that the datum ¢s 
really what the spontaneous judgment pronounced it to be. But 
in vindicating the claims of such evidence to justify these con- 
clusions a number of points must be noted. 

First, the object apprehended by the judgment being a re- 
lation of real identity or non-identity, or, in other words, the 
judgment being a representation of the presented real datum 
through the medium of such a relation, the objective evidence 
in this datum is an apprehended quality or characteristic in it 
which grounds this relation, or what we have called an “ onto- 
logical exigency ” which demands that the datum be intellectually 
represented through the assertion of such a relation. 

Secondly, even the ‘direct, spontaneous judgment involves the 
use of abstract intellectual concepts as predicates (‘‘existence,” 
“externality,” ‘“extensity,” “colour,” etc., etc.), and their appli- 
cation to the datum apprehended in the concrete as subject. 
Therefore the reflex or philosophical justification of the real truth- 
claim of the direct judgment rests on the evidence whereby we 
have justified the thesis of Moderate Realism that those abstract 
concepts are derived from the concrete sense data, and are formed 
according to the apprehended real or ontological exigencies of 
the sense data.| We have already shown that while the form 
of intellectual conception,—z.e. the fact that the continuously 
presented stream or manifold of sense data is apprehended in the 
form of abstract and universal concepts, simple and complex, 
transcendental, generic and specific,—is determined by the nature 
of the human intellect as a power of “ abstractive”” cognition, the 
matter of its concepts is determined by the nature of the sense 
manifold in which this matter is seen to be embodied, 

Thirdly, although the process by which the intellect forms its 
complex concepts from simpler factors, pronouncing such com- 
plexes to be real and objective possibilities of existence, and the 
process by which it applies them to actual sense data to interpret 
these latter as actual existences, are both conducted under the 


1Cf. what was said above concerning the ‘‘ real affinities ” of the factors of our 
intellectual concepts, vol. i., §§ 88, 89, 91. 
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influence of what appears to be objective evidence, or to be in 
other words the real nature of the presented realities, nevertheless 
the intellect zs Ziable to error in both processes. Weaving the 
fallibility of the former process for consideration below, let us fix 
our attention on the latter process: that by'which we form such 
judgments as “ This is a flower”’ ; ‘ This flower is a rose” ; ‘‘ This 
rose is red,’ etc. Now since, as we saw in dealing with sense 
perception, we may, from a variety of causes (cf § 118), be mis- 
taken in such immediate spontaneous judgments, the question 
arises whether or under what conditions the “sense evidence” 
of what a thing appears can be a sufficient ground for judging what 
the thing really zs, or a sufficient motive for certain assent to such 
a judgmentastrue. And the further question also arises, whether 
what the thing appears can ever be an zzfadlzble test of the truth of 
the judgment as to what the thing really is, and a cogent or cont- 
pelling motive of assent to this judgment. 

The answer to the first question is in the affirmative, but 
with these qualifications: provided we have by reflection con- 
vinced ourselves that in the case in point our perception is 
normal and accurate; provided all the conditions, organic and 
external, for accurate perception are verified; provided the 
mutually corrective and corroborative information of all the 
senses that can subserve the judgment have been actually availed 
of.' If a person neglect the safeguards thus furnished by re- 
flection, if he be unaware of their necessity, if through whatsoever 
cause he fail to make use of them, he is liable to mistake ap- 
parent evidence for real evidence, and thus to err in assenting to 
what he thinks to be a self-evident judgment of sense perception. 
And it may even happen that on the one hand, whether through 
inexperience or inadvertence, he may be at the time unable to 
avail of those safeguards, while on the other hand the apparent 
evidence may be such as there and then to compel his assent. 
Hence we have to recognize that there are errors which, for the 
time and for individual human minds, are inevitable (cf § 16). 


1 Should we add also: ‘‘ provided the observer has convinced himself that his 
spontaneous belief in the trustworthiness of his senses is philosophically justified” ? 
No; not in the sense that he must have made a systematic study of this whole 
epistemological problem ; but only in the sense that should he happen to have en- 
countered from any source any apparently serious reasons for doubt or misgiving as 
to the general trustworthiness of normal sense perception, he must of course have 
succeeded in convincing himself that those reasons were only apparent and not real 
reasons for doubting. 
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But in the faculty of intellectual reflection the human mind has 
the means of correcting such errors. 

The answer to the second question is that when reflection has 
convinced us that our actual perception is normal and accurate, 
z.e. endowed with all the conditions requisite for trustworthiness, 
the evidence (of what the thing appears to be) persists often,— 
and, indeed, as a general rule,—so clear as to be a cogent or com- 
pelling motive of assent to the judgment that the thing really is 
such or such, When it does remain thus cogent it is an infallible 
test of truth in the sense that the intellect cannot be the victim of 
an illusion in yielding to it. The reflective process, whereby the 
observer judges that all the conditions of normal perception are 
present in the particular case, is of course dependent not merely 
on the evidence that the present perception is normal, but also 
on the evidence of what constitutes normal sense experience in 
himself and others. And although there can be cases in which 
he may err in forming this reflective, justifying judgment, there 
are certainly cases,—and they are the generality of cases,—in 
which the evidence for this judgment is so clearly cogent that 
he cannot be mistaken in interpreting his present sense perception 
as giving him certain knowledge that “this thing is really what 
it appears to him”. We may say, therefore, that although the 
human mind is fallible in its interpretation of sense evidence, z.e. 
although the individual observer may err accidentally in judging 
that things really areas they appear; and although there are even 
cases in which such error is for the time zzevztable ; nevertheless 
there are cases in which error is ¢wposszble, t.e. in which all the 
conditions of normal and trustworthy .perception are so clearly 
present that it is physically impossible for the observer to mis- 
interpret the sense datum.’ 

To this, however, it may be objected that the individual ob- 
server is never compelled by the evidence to formulate or accept 
such a judgment as e.g. “ This rose zs really red,” but only such 
a judgment as “This rose appears red to all normal sense percep- 


1 We say ‘physically impossible,” because in any individual perception the 
Author of Nature may, for a higher, moral purpose, miraculously modify the normal 
physical appearances on which our interpretations of the extramental reality and 
nature of sense data are based. The consequent accidental deception of the indi- 
vidual is therefore metaphysically possible. But universal sense deception would be 
metaphysically impossible, because purposeless and incompatible with the Divine 
Wisdom and Veracity. Cf. supra, § 123. Science of Logic, il., § 224, pp. 100-2, 
112-13; § 250, pp. 220-1. 
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tion” (cf. 119, 123, 126). The reply of the ordinary man would 
be something to this effect: “It is just precisely because (1) this 
rose appears red to me, and because (2) I know my own percep- 
tion to be normal, and this rose to appear red to all other possible 
normal perceivers, that I feel not only justified but compelled to 
judge that this rose zs really red”. In other words the cogency or 
compelling force of sense appearances as evidence of realzty can per- 
sist throughout the reflective process by which the intellect tests 
and determines the real evidential or truth-revealing value of 
these appearances.! The difficulties raised by sensists, phen- 
omenists, or idealists, against the real validity of sense evidence 
cannot affect its natural cogency. Either these difficulties are 
seen to be really groundless and frivolous, in which case the 
irresistibly formed spontaneous judgment of perception is philo- 
sophically justified ; or else such difficulties will seem insuperable, 
in which case also the spontaneous judgment will continue to 
assert itself as a practical principle of action in spite of the 
supervening theoretical scepticism. 

We may say, then, that the immediate evidence of actual 
normal sense perception is for the individual a sufficient criterion 
of the truth of the spontaneous judgments suggested by it, and 
an adequate motive for physical certitude as to the truth of those 
judgments. Weare liable to misinterpret sense evidence, ze. to 
be misled by appearances. Experience of such mistakes will 
teach us that not.all apparent sense evidence is real evidence, 
but only such sense evidence as fulfils certain conditions which 
can be discovered by reflection on our past experiences. In 
other words our perception must be normal in order that its evi- 
dence be trustworthy. This, however, does not mean that ex- 
plicit knowledge of its conformity with other people’s perceptions 
is a prerequisite of our accepting it as trustworthy; nor does it 
mean that such conformity is the test of its trustworthiness 
(126): for if the evidence furnished by the individual’s own 
sense perception did not of itself guarantee the truth of his 
spontaneous interpretations of his sense data neither could any 
cumulation of such evidences guarantee it,—apart from the fact 
that it is only on the evidence of his own sense perceptions that 
he knows of the distinct and independent existence of other 


‘It is this cogency, or vis insuperabilis, which persists on reflection, that 
JEANNIFRE sets down as one of the characteristics by which we can discern evidence 
to be veal—op. cit., p. 252. ; 
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human beings. It only means that his spontaneous interpreta- 
tion of a particular portion of his sense experience, as revealing to 
him other men having experiences similar to his own, helps him 
to determine the conditions under which his own perceptions will 
be trustworthy ;' and that the experienced conformity of his 
own perceptions with those of other people will be for him a 
confirming criterion of the trustworthiness of his own sense per- 
ceptions. 

Finally it may be noted that when we claim for immediate 
sense evidence the prerogative of being the supreme criterion of 
the truth of our conviction that a material universe exists in time 
and space independently of our perception of it, and the ultimate 
motive of our certitude as to the truth of that conviction, we do 
not make this claim for immediate sense evidence zu itself, in 
zsolation from the evidence we have for the validity of our tntel- 
lectual concepts, and for the truth of rational principles of the ideal 
order. From our treatment of the general problem of sense per- 
ception? it will be clear that the conviction? is philosophically 
justified only by what we may perhaps appropriately describe as 
the intellectual interpretation or vatéonalization of sense evidence 
by the evidence of necessary principles of the ideal order. The 
claim of this latter evidence to be, therefore, in ultimate analysis, 
the supreme criterion of truth and the ultimate motive of human 
certitude, we must now briefly examine. 

152. APPLICATION TO IMMEDIATE INTELLECTUAL EVI- 
DENCE OF PRINCIPLES OF THE IDEAL ORDER.—(5) In re- 
futing Kant’s theory that the mind is compelled from the 
subjective side by a priort forms to effect the necessary and uni- 
versal syntheses called axioms or principles (63-65), and in proving 
that it is compelled rather from the oljective side by what z¢ sees 
in the presented reality, in the content of its concepts (68),—we 
have really proved that objective evidence is the criterion of the 
truth of such principles and the motive of our assent to them. 
What we there established explicitly was the odjectzvity, the real 
objectivity, of those principles. But in ¢#ezr case objectivity is 
really indistinguishable from truth. For the abstract thought- 

1 Tt is the same judicial faculty which judges spontaneously and by critical reflec- 
tion; and in obedience to the same order of principles of interpretation and motives 
of assent (24). 

2 Chaps. xiv. and xy., especially §§ 103-5, 109-11. 


3 And a fortiori whatever certain knowledge we may attain to concerning the 
qualities and nature of the material universe. 
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objects which they compare, and pronounce to be necessarily 
inclusive or exclusive of one another, are absolutely simple and 
unanalysable. They are the ultimate terms of intellectual 
analysis. Hence their mere presence to the intellect simul- 
taneously (e.g. the presence of “2 + 2” and “4”; or “ whole” 
and “part”; or ‘“‘straight line” and “shortest distance between 
two points”; or “event” and “efficient cause” ; or “veracity ” 
and “virtue”; or “responsibility” and “ liberty”; etc., etc.), 
necessitates the intuition of a merus between them, and that in 
virtue of their apprehended content. If the intellect apprehends 
them at all it zecessartly and infallibly apprehends the xerus 
between them. That is to say, in the apprehension of axioms 
or first principles of the ideal order intellect is infallible, even 
though in forming its more complex concepts, and in deriving 
remote conclusions from principles, it is fallible’ If, therefore, 
those ultimate thought-objects are aspects of reality, z.e. if their 
content is real and given through sense to intellect, then those 
axiomatic syntheses or judgments are genuine intellectual repre- 
sentations of reality ; they conform the mind with reality; they 
are objectively, really and evidently true. But in dealing with 
the relation of conception with perception, the relation of abstract 
concepts with their concrete counterparts in sense consciousness, 
we have shown that while the form of our concepts (ze. their 
abstractness and universality) is indeed a mode of apprehension 
which springs from the nature of the human intellect,—and is 
therefore an zxtentio logica, an ens rationzs or mental construction, 
—the matter of our concepts is vea/, is given to, and not con- 
structed by intellect.” And in dealing with the relation between 
sense perception and extramental reality we have shown our 
concrete sense percepts to be manifestations or revelations of this 
reality to our minds.® Hence those self-evident axioms or 
principles give us a genuine insight into reality as it is in itself, 
and not merely into mentally constructed “objects” or “ pheno- 
mena”. In other words they do not reveal merely the constitu- 
tion of the human intellect (140); they reveal the nature of 
reality: they are ‘‘ laws of reality, laws to which whatever is 
either actual or possible must conform, laws which are partial ex- 
pressions of the zature or essence of reality”.* Hence the self- 


1Cf. § 68, iii., which should be re-read in connexion with the present context. 
2Cf.§ 69; chaps. ix. and xii. 3 Cf, Part 1V., passim. 
4 Vol. 1., § 69, pp. 243-4. 
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evidence which compels the assent of the intellect to such axioms 
is the manifestation, to the mind, of objective reality or objective 
truth as being necessarily representable by the mind through 
such axioms (30-33). 

153. “TESTING” EVIDENCE. INFALLIBILITY OF INTEL- 
LECT.—From those various applications of the doctrine that 
objective evidence is the supreme criterion of truth, and the 
ultimate basis of certitude (149-52), there emerge a number of 
important considerations which will help the student to appreci- 
ate the real meaning of the general thesis. 

We have described objective evidence generally, whether 
mediate or immediate, as consisting in certain real or ontological 
exigencies of the datum presenting itself for interpretation to the 
intellect. That is to say, in the presented datum taken in its 
whole concrete context the intellect sees such nature or features 
or characteristics as demand that the datum be represented by 
the intellect through the affirmation or negation of some judicial 
nexus between concepts. Whether the suggested judgment be 
of the ideal order or the existential order, whether it be a judg- 
ment of science (based on the intrinsic character of the presented 
datum: intrinsic evidence) or a judgment of faith (based on 
testimony or authority extrinsic to the datum: extrinsic evid- 
ence), it will be evident if, and only if, the datum is apprehended 
as such that it either compels the intellect to form the judgment 
or else at least expels all prudent fear of error from the intellect 
forming and assenting to the judgment. 

Hence it appears that the evedence for the judgment is ot 
really distinct from the reality which the judgment interprets, Nor 
is it: it is this reality itself as revealing itself to the intellect ; or, 
in other words, it is the ontological truth of this reality. Evid- 
ence, as a criterion of truth, is not really distinct from the truth 
itself of which it isa criterion. Hence to say that evidence is 
the criterion of truth is really to say that truth is its own 
criterion: and this is in fact the force of the aphorism, Verum 
index sut. The test of the truth of the judgment (ogzca/ truth), 
the test of its conformity with the reality which it represents, is 
ultimately this reality itself revealing itself to the mind (ontological 
truth) as demanding such representation. 

But while this disposes of the difficulty of the dal/elus, urged 
by Montaigne (39, B) against the possibility of finding any ulti- 
mate criterion, it seems to involve the equally serious difficulty 
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that evidence as a test of truth is practically useless. For to say 
that the ultimate test of the truth of any judgment by which 
we interpret or represent a reality is simply the clearness with 
which this reality reveals itself as representable (so to speak) by 
the judgment,—is not this assigning as a test something which 
itself needs to be tested? What appears to be real evidence need 
not be real evidence ; what appears to bea real exigency ofa given 
subject for a certain predicate need not be a real exigency: ina 
word, evidence itself seems to need testing, and what we de- 
siderate is some instrument or means of testing it; but evidence 
itself cannot be this means, and hence cannot be the ultimate 
criterion of truth or the ultimate motive of certitude (39, E). 
This apparently serious difficulty is based largely on a mis- 
conception of the claim that is really made for evidence. The 
scholastic thesis does not at all imply that evidence is a sort of 
open sesame or magic charm lying ever ready at the disposal of 
the intellect for the discrimination of true from false judgments. 
It is no sort of automatic device which would exempt the intellect 
from the task of scrutinizing closely and laboriously its real data, 
of comparing, analysing, synthesizing, reflecting on these data, 
in order to represent and interpret them faithfully. It is only by 
such processes that the intellect can Jay bare their real exigencies, 
z.e. the grounds or evzdence in them for the judgments which will 
represent them rightly. “ Evidence itself seems to need testing :” 
yes, in the sense that appearances need to be scrutinized by 
intellect to bring to light their real significance, their real exi- 
gencies as data for interpretation, and thus to suggest the judg- 
ments which will really and truly represent the realities which 
have such appearances. Intellect is the only “judicial instru- 
ment” we have for testing appearances, for interpreting the real 
significance of the modes in which, and the aspects under which, 
the presented reality appears. Whether in doing so it is fallible 
or infallible, is an intelligible question: in doing so, in en- 
deavouring to interpret or represent the given reality through 
judicial acts which assert what this reality is or is not, the intel- 
lect is objectively determined, guided, influenced by the clearness 
with which the appearing reality demands such representations, 
2.2. by its evzdence. But to talk of this evidence itself as being an 
infallible test of truth, or zxfallible motive of assent, is really just 
as unmeaning as to talk of the reality itself, or its ontological 
truth, as being infallible. It is not really of the evidence, the 
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objective determinant of the logical truth of the judgment, the 
objective motive of assent to the judgment, that we can predicate 
fallibility or infallibility ; but only of the intellectual faculty in 
the process of forming its judgments in conformity with what the 
presented reality, in so far as it is apprehended, really demands. 

When it is said that “ evidence itself needs testing,” this may 
mean that the presented reality needs to have all its appearances 
in their whole concrete context scrutinized by intellect, so as to 
determine what veal evidence is contained in the ‘apparent ” 
evidence or ‘‘appearances’”’; and this, of course, is quite true.? 
Or it may mean that mediate evidence needs to be tested by 
assuring ourselves that it is real evidence; and this is equally 
true. To accept a judgment on mediate evidence (intrinsic or 
extrinsic), we must have z7mediate evidence (whether cogent or 
reasonably sufficient) that its truth is involved in some other 
judgment or judgments; if these are only mediately evident 
their connexion with other judgments must likewise be immedi- 
ately evident ; and so on till we come to self-evident judgments. 
It is in such series of immediate evidences that mediate evidence 
consists. Thus it is the intellect that tests and evaluates mediate 
evidence,—aided by logical canons of interpretation and inference, 
canons which are already accepted by the intellect on their own 
evidence. We shall examine later the reasons, repeatedly noticed 
already, why the intellect is fallible or subject to error in carrying 
on this process. 

But what about immediate cogent evidence? Is intellect 
infallible in yielding to such evidence and judging reality 
according to it? Or do we really need some other criterion to 
satisfy us as to the truth of the judgments to which it compels us 
to yield our assent? 

We have already distinguished between immediate sense 
evidence for judgments of the existential order, judgments which 
interpret the immediate data of sense perception,’—and immediate 


1 We have already distinguished between the appearance of reality to sense and 
its appearance to intellect (125, 128). The latter appearance of course depends on 
the former. But intellect can scrutinize, and reflect upon, the sense appearance. It 
is only by so doing that intellect can detect in the sense appearance real evidence, 
i.e. the intellectual ground for interpreting what the sense datum really is. If the 
intellect judges spontaneously, unreflectively, hastily, according to the sense im- 
pressions, it is of course liable to error, 

2To which we may add the evidence of consciousness for the existence of the 
conscious self or Ego (chap. xiii.). 
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intellectual evidence for abstract axioms of the ideal order. The 
individual human intellect, judging spontaneously according to 
zmmediate sense evidence, may err occasionally—and even for the 
time unavoidably—in its interpretations of individual sense data 
(151). But when it reflects on the relativity of sense data to the 
perceiver’s organic conditions, and to external, spatial conditions 
(118); when it adverts to the consequent requirement that the 
perception must be normal in order that the spontaneous in- 
tellectual interpretation be true (119),—the individual intellect 
has always the power, by such reflection, to avoid or correct mis- 
takes and so attain to true knowledge. Furthermore, when each 
individual learns that there has always prevailed among mena 
common, universal, unanimous assent to the spontaneous judg- 
ments that ‘an external material universe exists independently 
of their minds”; that ‘‘it really possesses the qualities revealed 
to them through their senses,” etc.,—this observed fact is for each 
individual an unquestionable confirmation of the truth of such 
elementary, easy, and irresistibly formed spontaneous judgments 
(122). In other words, it confirms the trustworthiness of im- 
mediate sense evidence and establishes as a reasoned certitude 
the conviction that the human intellect is infallible in attaining to 
the truth embodied in such judgments. We refer, of course, only 
to the judgments which assert the broad fact of the mind-inde- 
pendent existence of the material universe and its qualities; not 
to the unreflecting judgments of ‘naif dogmatism” concerning 
its nature in detail, some of which may be erroneous. And if 
doubts are raised, as they have been raised by idealists, concern- 
ing the real truth-value of men’s uniform, spontaneous verdict on 
the broad fact itself, we have shown, by establishing the truth of 
Realism, that a reasonably careful, cautious and unprejudiced 
application of critical, reflective thought can dispel such doubts 
as really groundless. 

Secondly, we have held that in assenting to abstract axioms 
of the ideal order the intellect is determined by immediate, 
cogent, objective evidence; that this is the supreme test of their 
truth and the ultimate motive of our assent to them; and that 
intellect is infallible in yielding assent to them on this motive 
(44; 68, III; 152). We have already shown that the objective 
terms compared in such axioms are aspects of reality, that they 
reveal reality to the mind; furthermore, that they are simple, 
ultimate, unanalysable. If, therefore, it is reality that so reveals 
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itself, then the real or ontological exigencies which such aspects 
involve, for the relations of identity or incompatibility expressed 
by these axioms, secure ¢o zpso the truth of the intellectual repre- 
sentations of the reality through these axioms. For these real 
exigencies of the objective terms constitute the real evidence of 
the relations established by intellect between them. And this 
real evidence is as clearly present to the intellect as the terms 
themselves. Either, therefore, the intellect does not apprehend 
the terms, z.¢. the realty, at all, or it also and eo zso necessarily 
and infallibly represents the reality by apprehending the rela- 
tions. 

154. REFLECTION SHOWS THE COGENT EVIDENCE FOR 
SPONTANEOUS ASSENTS TO BE SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE FOR 
REASONED CERTITUDE.—A few points, however, call for notice. 
First, when scholastics emphasize the doctrine that the immediate 
objective evidence of axiqms of the ideal order is the supreme 
criterion of all truth and the ultimate motive of all human certi- 
tude, they are not to be understood as implying that the evidence 
we have for the judgments that are of the most profound im- 
portance to the human race can be reduced to such evidence (cf 
148). The ¢vwe solutions of the great problems concerning the 
origin, nature, and destiny of man and the universe, concerning 
the immortality of the soul, the existence of God, the reality of 
the moral order, the obligation and sanctions of religion,—are, 
needless to say, not immediately evident. Indeed zo solutions 
of these problems are immediately evident. Nor can the true 
solutions of them be deduced from self-evident axioms of the 
ideal order by any process of pure deductive reasoning, of which 
every step would be cogently self-evident (35): such, for instance, 
as the reasoning employed in pure mathematics. Their solution 
involves mdzxed demonstration.’ It therefore implies certitude 
about some judgments of the existential order ; it implies that 
abstract concepts and principles are validly applicable to the 
actually experienced order of concrete, existing things, ze. it 
implies the truth of Moderate Realism; and finally it implies 
well-grounded certitude on our part that in the actual process of 
applying concepts to percepts, of interpreting singulars by uni- 
versals, of locating the intellectual abstract in the sense concrete, we 
are allowing ourselves to be guided by the veal evidence, t.e. that 
we are representing or interpreting the reality presented to us for 


1Cf. Science of Logic, ii., § 254, ¢; supra, § 154. 
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interpretation only according to its real or ontological exigencies 
and not otherwise.! Now this evidence is by no means cogent. 
It can be sufficient to ground a firm or certain assent ; but, clearly, 
it allows wide scope for the exercise of prudence, care, and caution 
in conducting the intellectual processes of conception, judgment, 
generalization, induction, deduction, etc., through which alone we 
can hope to attain to a reasoned and reasonable certitude regard- 
ing the true solutions of the momentous problems referred to. 
There is nothing to justify the impression which one sometimes 
encounters concerning the scholastic doctrine of evidence (as the 
supreme criterion of truth and the ultimate motive of certitude), 
that this doctrine would make the attainment of human certitude 
on the ultimate problems of science, philosophy, and religion, a 
much simpler and easier matter than it really is; or that it seems 
to imply that the evidence for these ultimate truths ought to be, 
and must be, and really is of the same cogent character as 
e.g. the evidence forthcoming in mathematical demonstrations. 
On the contrary, scholastics have always distinguished between 
cogent evidence for the truth of judgments and reasonably suff- 
cient evidence for the credibility of judgments (11, 12, 38, 67); 
and they have always protested against the unreasonableness of 
demanding as a wniversal condition of certain assent to judg- 
ments in every domain the sort of cogent evidence which compels 
intellectual assent to asbtract axioms.” 

The real reason why scholastics have emphasized the im- 
portance of the thesis that the “supreme criterion or test of 
true or genuine knowledge, and the ultimate motive of human 
certitude, is to be found in the intrinsic, immediate objective 
evidence of first principles of the ideal order,’ >—is not far to seek. 


1It is this question of the possibility and grounds of certitude about concrete 
matters (especially in the domain of religion), or the possibility and legitimacy of 
applying abstract principles of the ideal order to the interpretation of concrete 
matters of fact and thus reaching certitude about such interpretations, that Cardinal 
Newman has examined in his Grammar of Assent. His analysis, which is ably con- 
ducted on original lines, will at least convince the student that such certitude rests 
on evidential grounds which, so far from being intellectually cogent, call for the 
exercise of diligence, candour, caution and prudence, in appreciating their suffici- 
ency for reasoned and reflex certitude. But it is hardly too much to say that the 
author would have been materially assisted in his investigation by a fuller know- 
ledge of the scholastic doctrine of Moderate Realism than he was in a position to 
bring to the investigation. 

2 Cf Science of Logicn i.5) S208, p.n L259) 275 Ppa 22 7o eC NOlte Shoe 
Pp: 234 n. 
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It is simply because unless such evidence is a revelation of reality 
to the intellect, unless the intellect infallibly attains to true or 
faithful (if inadequate) representations of reality through the 
intuition of such principles, it cannot possibly attain to any truth, 
but is doomed to hopeless scepticism. And why? Because 
these principles are involved in every single item of what we 
regard as knowledge. They form the very warp and woof of 
all knowledge. They are implicit in all our judgments; and all 
inference, all inductive generalizations from facts and all de- 
ductive explanations of facts, depend on them. Therefore the 
real truth-value of all our knowledge, z.¢. its value as giving us a 
genuine insight into reality, depends altogether on whether the 
intellect, when its assent to such principles is compelled,—as all, 
even subjectivists and sceptics, admit that it is compelled,—there- 
by gets an insight into reality. And this in turn depends on 
whether the compelling factor is odjectzve evidence, z.e. the reality 
itself presented as necessarily representable by intellect through 
such axiomatic judgments, as having and displaying a real 
exigency for such representation; or whether on the contrary the 
compelling factor is a subjective influence which, whether con- 
scious or unconscious, has no claim to any evidential value, z.e. to 
any significance as manifesting reality to the mind. From this 
it is clear that what scholastics describe as ‘‘evidence” would 
be useless as an index to ¢ru¢h and a motive of certztude (2.e. firm 
assent to judgments as ¢vuwe, as revealing reality to the mind), if 
it appeared on reflection either that the determining factor of the 
judicial zexrus between our concepts were not objective, or that 
the concepts containing that determining factor (or sufficient 
ground) of the zeruws were not themselves manifestations of 
reality. 


In other words, the function of evidence, even of cogent immediate evi- 
dence, as revealing real truth and determining certitude, had to be vindicated 
against the suspicion cast upon it by subjectivists, and notably by Kant, in 
the manner in which we saw (29-35) that it is possible to raise such a sus- 
picion. For there is a sense in which even self-evident judgments can be, 
and have been, doubted. It has been doubted whether what is called their 
“ evidence ” is indeed real evidence, z.e. whether what the mind sees, in assent- 
ing to them, is indeed reality,—whether it is a feature of reality that is repre- 
sentable and faithfully represented in and through them, Until such a doubt 
was removed the scholastic thesis in regard to evidence stood unproven. And 
how was such a doubt removed? By the whole process of introspective analy- 
sis which established the objectivity of the ve-+ws in regard to our judgments, the 
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reality of our concepts as propounded in Moderate Realism, and the reality 
of our percepts in regard to sense perception. And what was it that guided 
us in our investigations and determined our conclusions? At every stage in 
the process we reflected on what came into consciousness ; we examined the 
appearances of our data as critically and carefully as we could with a view 
to discovering their veal demands upon our faculty of interpretation, 7.e. their 
veal evidence, and with a view to representing or interpreting them accord- 
ingly. The whole process was not a process of demonstration but of 
introspective analysis (33). And if it be described as a process of “‘ testing” 
evidence, it must be observed that on the subjective side our testing ‘“instru- 
ment” was intellect, and on the objective side we had no test for evidence 
except evidence itself: which means simply that we tried to judge appearances 
critically according to what we detected, in the appearing reality, as its real 
exigencies for intellectual interpretation, z.e. its real evidence. 

This is what the human mind has to do in every department if it is to 
attain to truth and avoid error: it has to explore the data of experience, or 
how things appear, in order to discover, as far as it can, what intellectual 
interpretations they really call for, or what judgments will, as far as they 
go, truly represent what those things are. This applies equally to men’s 
“common” knowledge, to their “scientific’? knowledge, to their ‘“ philo- 
sophical” convictions, and to their “‘ religious” convictions. The mind has 
certain possession of truth only in so far as it knows its judgments to be in con- 
formity with what reality demands as its intellectual representations. Hence 
those real exigencies of things must be clear to the intellect before it can 
give a firm or certain assent to the judgments they call for: z.e. sufficiently 
clear either to compel assent or to be reasonably and prudently considered 
to yield adequate ground for assent. But though some of those exigencies are 
clear ab inzttio, most of them can be made clear only gradually and by the 
sustained application of intellect to the data of human experience. This is 
true especially of the evidence for the ethical and religious truths that are of 
the deepest import to human life! Hence the fact that real objective evidence, 
or the manifestation of reality to the intellect, is the supreme test of truth and 
the ultimate motive of certitude, by no means dispenses the intellect from 
labour: ‘‘ There is no royal road to knowledge”. In the data of experience 
there is potential evidence, so to speak, for as much truth as the finite human 
mind can ever reach concerning man and the universe; but this potential 
evidence must be made actwza/ to the individual mind before it can ‘inform ” 
the individual mind with truth; and only by its own active application can 
the individual mind make this potential evidence actual. 


1 That is, for reasoned, reflex certitude in regard to such truths. Obviously, it 
is not by way of original research that the masses of mankind attain to their spon- 
taneous ethical and religious convictions: they receive these on extrinsic evidence, 
by way of authority,—a vehicle which can have the requisite conditions for ground- 
ing firm or certain assent to its deliverances. 
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OTHER INTELLECTUALIST THEORIES OF CERTITUDE. 
TRADITIONALISM. 


155. OTHER TESTS. SPENCER. DESCARTES. “CIRCULAR” 
THEORIES.—The conclusions we have reached in regard to the 
function and force of evidence will affect different types of mind 
differently. They show that the human intellect can attain to 
some truth ' with reasoned certitude, provided it prudently follow 
its own natural dictates and*assent firmly only to such judgments 
as it sees to be clearly called for by the real exigencies of the 
data presented for its interpretation. They therefore prove the 
attitude of Scepticism (chap. iv.) to be unreasonable. On the 
other hand they show that although the intellect is infallible in 
its assent to self-evident abstract axioms, and to self-evident 
interpretations of the immediate concrete data of conscious ex- 
perience, it is not infallible in interpreting the truth-value or 
knowledge-value of such compelled spontaneous assents, or in 
interpreting the real nature either of the human mind itself or of 
the world that is given it for interpretation. Hence they account 
for the possibility of error,—and for its prevalence in regard to 
the solutions of those ultimate questions that are of the most 
profound import to man, the questions which constitute the 
domain of philosophy proper. Our conclusions are therefore in 
conformity with the broad and undeniable facts which emerge 
from the history of philosophy. 

But there are many philosophers who will not allow that it 
is by the exercise of intellect or reason on the data of experience, 
—by interpreting these data and reasoning about them in the light 
of the demands which they make on this faculty reflecting on 
them,—that the human mind can or does attain to the possession 
of any truth and certitude, or at least to truth and certitude 
regarding the great questions of the origin, nature, and destiny 
of man and the universe. The anti-intellectualist or voluntarist 


1To how much truth? Cf. infra, § 173. 
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theories of knowledge, represented by Kant’s Practical Philo- 
sophy, and in our own time by Pragmatism or Humanism, will 
be seen below (chap. xxv.) to involve a perversion of the right 
use of reason confronted with the problem of knowledge. 

Again, there are philosophers who, apparently underrating 
and losing faith in the power of the human intellect to attain 
to a reasoned certitude on those same fundamental problems by 
scrutinizing the evidence furnished by the data of human ex- 
perience, contend that it is only by the aid of a supernatural 
Divine Revelation that man has attained, or can attain, to such 
certitude. This theory—known as Fideism or Traditionalism— 
will next claim our attention. In passing, however, from the 
subject of evidence as the criterion of truth, we may glance 
briefly here at a few theories, some of which are really only 
modifications of the scholastic theory, and others attempts to 
indicate some means apparently distinct from evidence itself, for 
testing the truth of judgments. 

(1) We have already examined (43, 44) the test proposed by 
Spencer, as the supreme and ultimate criterion of the truth of 
a judgment, vz. the ‘‘inconceivability of its opposite’; and we 
saw that not all inconceivability is, as he contended, subjective, 
psychological, relative and merely negative. There is an incon- 
ceivability which springs from our direct and positive intuition 
of the real, ontological incompatibility of the terms compared in 
the “opposite” or ‘contradictory ” of the judgment. Such, for 
instance, is the incompatibility of the subject “two straight 
lines’ with the predicate “enclosing a space”. Such, too, is the 
inconceivability of the contradictory of such a judgment as “two 
and two are four,” or such a judgment as “I exist”. Manifestly 
the test entitled “inconceivability of the opposite,’ wnderstood in 
thts sense of positively apprehended real and objective impossibility, 
is precisely the same as the scholastic test of immediate, cogent, 
objective evidence,—stated, however, in a needlessly indirect and 
possibly misleading manner: for such judgments are not seen to 
be true because their opposites are seen to be inconceivable, but 
rather their opposites are seen to be inconceivable because they 
themselves are seen to be objectively and necessarily true, 

(2) We also saw (30, 34) that the first test adopted by Des- 
cartes was that known as the “clear and distinct idea’: he could 
not doubt his own existence because he ‘saw very clearly that, 
in order to think, one must exist”; and so he accepted as a 
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general rule the test ‘that the things which we conceive very 
clearly and very distinctly are all true”.! It is beyond doubt, 
too, that he accepted this test as guaranteeing the objective truth 
of the intuition of his own existence, and not merely in the 
Kantian sense of revealing this intuition as a subjective mental 
synthesis of conscious thought-products (30, 31). Now, if the 
test is understood in this objective sense,-—if it means that the 
clearly apprehended real exigency of a given conscious content 
to be represented by some definite judgment or interpretation, or 
the cogency with which it compels such a judgment, is to be 
taken as adequate ground for the objectzve truth of this judgment, 
—then the test is obviously identical with that described by schol- 
astics as cogent, immediate, objective evidence. Where Descartes 
erred, therefore, was (2) in not applying the test impartially to 
other self-evident truths besides that of his own existence; (0) 
in thinking that it was not’ ultimate, in entertaining a serious 
doubt about its real validity, in imagining that its real validity 
needed to be vindicated by establishing its dependence on the 
Divine Veracity ; and (c) in trying to prove the existence of God 
by employing principles and premisses for the truth of which 
he had no other test than the one he had just declared to be 
unreliable (34). 


(3) It is needless to point out that a reasoned knowledge of the veracity 
of God as the author of our faculties cannot possibly be for us the ultimate 
guarantee of the truth of our judgments: on such an assumption any and 
every attempted proof of God’s existence would be a fetitio principit.® 

(4) The same is true of the theory according to which the ultimate guar- 
antee of the truth of necessary principles of the ideal order would be not their 
objective self-evidence but the knowledge that they are expressions of the 
Eternal Exemplar or Archetype Ideas in the Divine Mind* In the onto- 
logical order, of course, the Divine Essence is the ultimate ground of the 
necessary truth of such judgments.’ But it is another thing altogether to 
contend that in the /ogical order we must “vow this dependence of truth on 
the Divine Intellect before we can have any reasoned certitude: ° if this were 
so, reasoned certitude would be unattainable. 

(5) Again, we have seen that the immediate disciples of Descartes, and 
notably MALEBRANCHE (80, 123), considering that even immediate sense evi- 
dence, as presented to the intellect, could give us no cognitive insight into the 


1 Discours de la Méthode,—apud MERCIER, of. cil., pp. 213-14. 

ACE VOle1.; 9130,(D: LEZ, Nek. 

3 Cf. MERCIER, op. cit., §§ 94-6, for critique of Descartes’ arguments. 
4 Tbid., § 100; cf. vol. i., §§ 69, 70, 80; supra, § 139. 

> Cf. Ontology, § 20. 6 MERCIER, op. cit., § IOI, 
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existence of contingent, material reality, z.e. reality ¢vanscending the Ego and 
external to the #go, adopted the view that the only rational ground we have 
for assenting to judgments which affirm the existence and nature of material 
reality must be the conviction that such judgments are zzfudtions of this 
reality in the Divine Mind decreeing its existence. Not only does this theory 
confuse our knowledge of the exzstence of things with our knowledge of the 
mode of their origin,’ but it likewise involves a wéczous circle and renders all 
knowledge impossible. For we are certainly not conscious of seeing either 
the essences or the existences of contingent things in the Divine Mind. The 
existence of God has therefore to be proved. But in order to prove it the 
individual human being must be certain (a) of the objective and real truth of 
principles of the ideal order (on the ground of their immediate intellectual 
evidence), and (4) of his own existence as a veal, permanent, abiding, contin- 
gent being, distinct from the flow of his conscious states. But he cannot 
consistently accept the evidence forthcoming for this latter conviction if he 
rejects the szzzzlar evidence furnished by sense perception for the real, 
permanent, abiding existence of a material reality distinct from his perception, 
and from himself the perceiver.” 

In a similar way, when Berkeley (failing to see Zow the conscious sub- 
ject can transcend his own conscious states, and apparently concluding that 
they cannot be transcended) denied that immediate sense evidence must be 
interpreted as revealing an external material reality whose real esse would be 
independent of its ercipz, he was inconsistent in interpreting azy of his con- 
scious states as revealing, beyond themselves, anything in the nature of a real, 
permanent, abiding, substantial go or mind: an inconsistency which Hume 
was not slow to bring to light, and which he himself escaped only by drawing 
the logical conclusion of pan-phenomenism. From this intellectual morass 
Kant in turn tried to emerge ; but his effort was futile simply because he too 
misinterpreted the significance of objective evidence by clinging to the 
idealist postulate in the face of this same evidence. 


156, CONSISTENCY AS A TEST OF TRUTH. RELATIVIST AND 
HEGELIAN CONCEPTIONS OF TRUTH AS CONSISTENCY.—Since, 
after all, evidence itself needs to be tested (153); or, at all 
events, since veal evidence is nothing else than the reality itself 
clearly apprehended as intellectually representable by a certain 
judgment or synthesis of concepts, while on the other hand it is 
admitted that we may be mistaken in thinking that the presented 
reality does really demand such a judgment, and it is undeni- 
able that judgments which some men regard as really evident 
others regard as inevident and doubtful,—would it not seem 
desirable, if it be possible, to call in the aid of some criterion 
which would be easier of application than evidence, and which 
would be at once a test both of truth and of evidence? Now 
such a criterion would be the conststency, coherence, harmony of all 


Cf. MERCIER, op. cit., §§ 97-8. “Cf. supra, §§ 97, 100, Lor, III. 
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our judgments with one another. To determine when an 7solated 
judgment is really evident and therefore true, when it is—as far 
as it goes—in conformity with reality, is often a difficult matter: 
the difficulty lying precisely in discovering what the “ reality ” is, 
or whether the judgment in question will faithfully represent it. 
Indeed, as we have seen, it might be and has been seriously 
questioned whether the mind can attain to reality in this absolute 
sense at all. But there is no such difficulty in determining 
whether a given judgment coheres or conflic ts with any portion 
or unit of the whole collection or system of judgments already 
accepted by men generally as true. In this way, the term with 
which each judgment would have to conform would be the whole 
system of universally accepted judgments: this system would in 
fact be reality in the only sense in which we can know reality. 
No doubt, the consistency of one judgment with another is not 
truth. Such fractional or partial consistency is consistency in 
the zarrower sense of mere consistency ; and it must be admitted 
that a whole series of judgments could be logically consistent 
with one another in that way and yet not true. Theconformity 
of one judgment with another, or a limited group of others, is 
consistency in this narrower sense. But what can truth be, after 
all, but a wzder consistency? The truth of each judgment 
would be its consistency with the whole system of accepted judg- 
ments; and the truth of the whole system would be the evident 
organic coherence and harmony of all its parts with one another. 
On this view, moreover, truth would still be the conformity of the 
mind judging or interpreting reality with the reality interpreted : 
for “reality,” in the only sense in which we can intelligibly speak 
of reality as known or as object of knowledge, is reality as 
revealed in and through the whole system of judgments which 
are universally regarded as embodying knowledge. Nay, reality, 
in so far as it is known, is just this ever-growing system of 
mutually consistent and coherent interpretations of the data of 
human experience, If the truth of a judgment is the conformity 
it establishes between the mind and reality, this can only mean 
conformity with reality 77 so far as reality ts already known (for 
it cannot mean conformity with an unknown reality); and 
reality is already known only in so far as it has manifested itself 
in the whole system of universally accepted judgments. Thus 
the consistency or coherence of our judgments in one harmonious 
system is at once the criterium “‘constitutivum” veritat’s and 
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the criterium “manifestativum” veritatis,—that which constitutes 
their truth and that which vevea/s their truth, 

Such, in brief, is the claim put forward for “consistency ” 
from different standpoints by advocates of the relativity of 
knowledge, such as Spencer and Mansel, and by supporters of 
the Hegelian philosophy, such as Wallace in his Logic of Hegel. 
It contains a grain of truth amid much that is wholly erroneous 
and inadmissible. 

The truth it contains is this: Consistency is obviously a 
negative test or essential condition of truth, in the sense that 
truth cannot contradict truth: if, therefore, it be absent, if two 
or more judgments are mutually contradictory or incompatible, 
we know that all of them cannot be true, and that possibly not 
even one of them is true. But it is not a poszteve test of truth 
inasmuch as it may be present, two or more judgments may be 
mutually compatible or consistent, and yet none of them may be 
bee: 

Now, the absence of consistency, as a negative test, is not a 
test distinct from evidence. For its dictate simply amounts to 
this: that if a judgment is clearly seen to be in itself or in its 
necessary implications incompatible with some other judgment 
already known for certain to be true, this is an evident sign that 
the former judgment cannot be really evident or true. But such 
inconsistency cannot be properly described as a test or criterion 
of evidence, for though it guides and helps us in determining 
that the judgment in question is lacking in real evidence, the 
inconsistency itself is not independent of evidence but is appre- 
hended (if rightly apprehended) only because tt is itself evident. 
Thus, the fact that a judgment appears to be incompatible with 
already known truths, simply causes us to reflect, to see if the in- 
consistency is really there, and if the judgment must be rejected 
as false. Similarly, if a judgment which appears to us to be 
evident is at the same time seen to conflict with some view that 
7s widely or commonly accepted as true, this should cause us to 
reflect both on the evidence for the judgment and on the reasons 
and motives on account of which the view in question is accepted 
as true,—in order to ascertain, if we can, which is really evident.’ 


1Cf. Ricxasy, First Principles, pp. 196-200. The Hegelian influence is evi- 
dent in many comparatively recent works on Logic both in England and on the 
Continent. 

2Cf. JEANNIERE, op. cit., p. 252. 
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As to the positive consistency or coherence of a judgment 
with what we otherwise know to be true of its subject-matter, this, 
no doubt, has more or less weight as evidence of the truth of the 
judgment. The fact that a certain judgment or interpretation of 
the data of some domain of our experience harmonizes or fits 
in with what we already know about these data, and seems to 
amplify and extend our knowledge of them, or to give us a 
deeper insight into them,—this fact alone, so far as it goes, 
points to the truth of the judgment. But it can never establish 
the truth of the judgment unless and until this judgment be 
seen to be the only possible interpretation consistent with the 
data in question, ze. unless and until it is seen to be necessarily 
involved in them and therefore logically inferrible from them: in 
which case we have simply a conclusion based on mediate evt- 
dence. This is the ordinary procedure in verifying inductive 
hypotheses. Now, physical “science abounds in hypotheses of 
such a character that the only kind of evidence available, as 
pointing to their truth, lies in their harmony with, and their 
capacity to explain or account for, wide domains of physical facts, 
But this sort of cumulative evidence can never, strictly speaking, 
establish the truth of such hypotheses. It may give them that 
high degree of probability which warrants an assent of practical 
certitude: t.e. we are perfectly justified in giving a provisional 
assent to them, in accepting them as if their truth were es- 
tablished, in utilizing them and working on them as if we knew 
them to be true.!. The test of “consistency” will carry us no 
farther than this; and, so far, it is clear that its function in no 
way supplants that of objective evidence. But, as put forward 
above, it bears quite a different complexion, and involves claims 
which will not stand impartial scrutiny. 

In the first place, the truth of a judgment is not its conformity 
with other judgments but its conformity with realty. Nor can 
reality be identified with the whole system of judgments uni- 
versally accepted as forming a self-consistent or coherent whole 
or system. Furthermore, the reality which is the objective term 
of the conformity-relation of any individual judgment need not 
be reality as already known through other gudgments: on the 
contrary, it is the reality as now known through the individual 
judgment itself, No doubt, when the judgment is mediately 


1Cf. Science of Logic, ii., §§ 226-37, for illustrations of such hypotheses, and for 
account of the process of verifying inductive hypotheses generally. 
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evident this evidence will consist in the knowledge we already 
possess about the reality through other judgments, and the 
reality to which it conforms our minds will be the reality as already 
known. But clearly this cannot be the case with a// judgments, 
nor is it the case with immediately evident or self-evident judg- 
ments. Unless there are some judgments through which we 
begin to know reality as it is, apart from what other judgments 
reveal about it, then either (2) we could never begin to have 
knowledge at all, or else (4) knowledge would have for its ob- 
ject not reality but only mental representations. And this latter 
alternative is what the theory involves: that the individual mind, 
in judging, does not really transcend its own mental states: 
that these, of course, include other minds with similar states, 
but that all are phases of One Reality, and that this Reality can 
be said to be known precisely in so far as it is seen to be simi- 
larly represented in all individual minds (111). To hold that 
(2) the truth of the individual judgment is its consistency with 
the whole system of accepted judgments, that (4) the truth of 
the whole system is precisely the coherence and harmony of its 
parts, and (c) that this whole system of mental! relations zs rea/zty, 
—is to identify judgment with reality, the ideal with the real, 
thought with thing, logical with ontological, representations 
with things represented. It is the theory of the immanence or 
relativity of knowledge, worked out into the only logical alter- 
native to Solipsism, namely, Idealistic Monism. But we have 
already justified the theory which contradicts this, namely, the 
realist view that the mind in its cognitive processes does transcend 
itself and attain to truth in the sense of conformity with reality. 
In the second place, the contention that only those judgments 
are true, or expressive of reality (or, as the theory would have it, 
‘‘constitutive” of reality), which are so necessarily inter-related 
and mutually coherent as to form a logically elaborated whole 
or system, is not only unproven, but is also palpably at variance 
with some of the very convictions which men universally accept 
as true. In no other way could it be established than by show- 
ing that it is the only possible theory of truth and knowledge 
which renders intelligible the data of human experience. But 
while there is another theory of knowledge and of reality which 
does render these data intelligible, namely, that which is 
embodied in the philosophy of Theism,' the present (Hegelian) 


1 Cf. Science of Logic, ii., §§ 215, 224, 231-2, 256-7. 
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conception is in conflict with even the most elementary verdicts 
of reason reflecting on the data of experience.) For although 
man can certainly effect partial systematizations of his knowledge, 
or of some of his knowledge, into what are called sccences, it 
cannot be maintained that knowledge is knowledge only in so 
far as it is elaborated into one single system of logically inter- 
related and metaphysically necessary judgments. If this were 
so, our ordinary existential judgments which interpret the con- 
crete, actual, contingent facts and happenings that form the data 
of experience, would not be knowledge at all. Nay, more, they 
would be erroneous: for according to the theory under consid- 
eration reality manifests itself in our individual human minds 
only as a Process which is at once Thought and Being evolving 
itself into a system of absolutely or metaphysically necessary mental 
representations. But de facte multitudes of judgments which 
men universally accept as true, as faithful interpretations of the 
data of experience, are also universally accepted as contingent 
judgments, and as representing their objects as contingent. The 
distinction between the facts of our experience as contingent facts, 
and the mutual relations of certain abstract objects of our 
thought as xecessary relations, is a distinction which experience 
simply forces upon us by its evident reality, but for which, 
nevertheless, there is no room in the Hegelian theory. Finally, 
the human mind undeniably seeks to unify all its experience, to 
find an ultimate explanation of the whole universe of things, to 
account for its existence and nature by referring it to some 
adequate Explanatory Principle. But if it follows faithfully the 
evidence of the facts, the mind will be led certainly not to the 
monistic conception which contradicts its experience, but to the 
conception of a Transcendent Divine Being as Omnipotent 
Creator and All-Wise Ruler of the universe. 

In the third place it may be pointed out that the “ consist- 
ency” theory of truth seems to labour under a defect which, even 
were the theory otherwise faultless, would render it practically 
useless. For apparently, before we could be certain that any 
suggested judgment is true, we should need to have discovered its 
consistency, coherency, harmony, not merely with some of the 
judgments already included in the universally accepted system of 
mutually coherent (and therefore ‘“true”’) judgments, but with 


1Cf. Science of Logic, ii., §§ 215, 224, 231-2, 250-7. 
VOL. IL, 19 
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the whole system ttself. But to know this system would be, for 
any individual, an utter impossibility. Supporters of the theory 
would, of course, admit this, and merely reply that consequently 
all human truth is imperfect and relative: it is truth only “in the 
making’: it is subject to revision and readjustment: it is aiming 
at, and approximating to, an ideal that is indefinitely remote as 
to its complete attainment and realization. This erroneous con- 
ception of knowledge will be recognized as a deformation of the 
truth that no human knowledge gives an adequate insight into 
reality, that the human mind is finite and capable of progress in 
knowledge (143). 

Finally, the theory we have been examining suggests and 
partly includes another and distinct criterion of truth, a test 
which has been advocated mainly by Traditionalists from their 
special standpoint: the theory that the ultimate test of the truth 
of (some, or all) human convictions is the untversal acceptance of 
such convictions by mankind generally. This view we shall now 
examine in connexion with Traditionalism. 

157. FIDEISM: HISTORICAL CAUSES.—If it be denied that 
reality, under the reflective scrutiny of the individual human 
mind, can by its own objective evidence produce therein some 
true and certain knowledge; if it be maintained that the indi- 
vidual human reason, foilowing carefully and cautiously its own 
natural dictate to base its judgments and assents on the real 
evidence of the data of experience, cannot attain to reflex certi- 
tude in regard to the most urgent problems concerning man and 
the universe, the existence of a Supreme Being, the distinction 
of moral good and evil, human freedom and responsibility and 
immortality, the duty of religion, etc., etc.,—then there is no safe 
anchorage left for the mind in its search after truth. Never- 
theless, men have at all times disagreed concerning the validity 
and adequacy of evidence as a test of truth and a motive of 
certitude ; and many have gone over to scepticism (chap. iv.). 
This issue others have sought to avoid, and mainly in one or 
other of two directions, vzz. by seeking some satisfactory motive 
of certitude either (@) in some source extrinsic both to the 
object of the assent (the judgment) and to the individual mind 
(such as Divine revelation, tradition, the common voice or ver- 
dict of mankind), or (0) in a source extrinsic to the object of 
assent (and therefore non-intellectual), but intrinsic to the indi- 
vidual (such as a natural “sense” or “feeling” or “ yearning ” or 
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“instinct,” or ‘‘need” or “will” to believe, etc.). Both of these 
attitudes have been broadly described as /7zdeism, because they 
have in common both the negative, anti-intellectualist element 
of distrust in the capacity of the individual human intellect to 
attain to truth, and the positive, dogmatic or anti-sceptical ele- 
ment of conviction that nevertheless certitude is attainable. 
But as to how it is to be attained they differ in the manner just 
indicated. ! 

The historical reasons for the appeal from the court of indi- 
vidual rational speculation to that of the collective voice of the 
race as the vehicle of an authoritative Divine revelation, are not 
far to seek. What does the history of purely rational speculation 
present but a medley of discordant voices? Or what effective 
power or authority has the philosopher to teach mankind the 
Saving truths which he needs most urgently to know? To 
philosophize in isolation from, or without regard to, the 
authoritative teaching of supernatural, revealed religion, ze, the 
Christian Religion, is worse than vain. The “free” exercise of 
the individual human reason is not constructive or conducive to 
certitude: it is rather destructive, corrosive, and leads only to 
doubts and negations: it raises many questions but can answer 
none, The pretension to solve by means of it the problems 
and enigmas of human existence is unnatural: and history testi- 
fies that every attempt of the kind has only led to scepticism and 
provoked a reaction in the direction of reposing human certitude 
ultimately either on faith in supernatural revelation or in sub- 
jective, affective instincts, prompting the individual to believe in 
defiance of the impotent negations of pure reason. 

Thus, the sixteenth century revolt against the authoritative 
teachings of revealed religion, the proclamation of the absolute 
supremacy of ‘private judgment,” and the cult of an excessive 
“rationalism,” threw back the warring sects of Protestantism on 
a religion of purely personal beliefs which rested only on the 
shifting quicksands of individual feeling. Europe in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries witnessed a widespread disin- 


1 Mercier describes as Fideists only those who propound as the ultimate source 
of certitude faith on extyinsic grounds of revelation, tradition, the unanimous assent 
of the human race, etc. (of. cit., §§ 61 sqq.). The title is equally, and perhaps more 
commonly, applied to those who take refuge ultimately in an internal faith prompted 
by non-intellectual motives and influences intrinsic to the individual. Cf. JEAn- 
NIERE, op. cit., p. 260, The latter class of motives,—which are subjective,—will 


be examined in the next chap.er. 
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tegration and decay of religious faith, The speculations of 
Rousseau, Voltaire and the encyclopedists, the spread of atheism 
and materialism, the withering influence of an unbridled ‘‘ freedom 
of thought” and “liberty of conscience,” the French Revolution 
with its apotheosis of ‘‘reason” and “liberty,’—were so many 
portents which, in Catholic circles, caused men to inquire 
anxiously if any sure defence could be discovered for the founda- 
tions of belief against the lamentable results of what they natur- 
ally regarded as the onslaughts of “individual reason ” run riot.! 
And it is not surprising if some of these, losing all confidence in 
the power of this “individual reason,” went too far in proclaim- 
ing the need of its total dethronement in order to place human 
certitude under the protecting egis of faith. This in fact is 
what the French Traditionalists attempted. Already Jansenism 
had proclaimed the impotence of human reason unaided by 
supernatural grace. Already Pascal (1623-62) had given his 
verdict against both. dogmatism and pyrrhonism, had dismissed 
Epictetus and Montaigne as equally futile, and had heralded 
the necessity of a primordial act of faith on the part of the indi- 
vidual human reason in search of truth.? And Huet, Bishop 
of Avranches (1630-1721), had proclaimed that without the aid 
of Divine Revelation the human mind cannot transcend mere 
probability. 

With De Bonald (1754-1840) commences the line of 
traditionalists proper, including De Lamennats (1782-1854), 
Bautain (1795-1867), Bonnetty (1798-1879), Ventura (1792-1861), 


1 An anxiety which was accentuated by the conviction that the stability of 
social order is absolutely dependent on the general acceptance and public recogni- 
tion of the great fundamental truths of religion and morality: the existence of a 
Supreme Being ; Divine Governance of the universe ; human freedom, responsibility 
and immortality ; Divine Sanctions for human conduct. 

2 Cf. MERCIER, op. cit., $$ 61, 65. Pascal was not a sceptic, but a convinced 
and fervent believer in the truths of Christianity. His Pensées is a work of 
apologetics rather than a philosophy. Reason, he holds, is impotent, and must 
recognize its impotence, to give us certitude concerning the fundamental truths of 
religion. We must begin by ignoring its questionings, and simply believe in God, 
Immortality, Revelation, and the Christian Religion. But why must we believe ? 
Not because reason can or does establish, on grounds of evidence, the credibility of 
those truths ; or because any extrinsic authority convinces us of their credibility (as 
the traditionalists contended later on); but because our whole nature prompts and 
forces us to believe them: the human heart, too, has reasons which lie beyond mere 
reason. Let us yield to them and believe those truths : then we shall understand 
how the Original Fall of man accounts for the imbecility of mere reason. Thus 
Pascal belongs to the subjectivist, affective school, rather than to the traditionalist 
school, of fideism. : 
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and Ubaghs (1800-75). The two first-mentioned writers pro- 
pound traditionalism in its most pronounced and extreme form, 
the others in a mitigated and milder form. 

158. EXPOSITION OF TRADITIONALIST THEORIES.—A,. Ac- 
cording to De Aonald, the certain assent of the individual not only 
to the fundamental truths of religion, but to natural truths, is 
based not on their appeal to the individual human reason, but on 
the authority which the individual finds for them in the fact that 
they are accepted by mankind and delivered to him by his fellow- 
menin society. To Rousseau’s assertion of the absolute sel f-suffi- 
ciency of the individual in isolation from society, De Bonald 
opposed not the mere contradictory, “that the individual is not 
wholly self-sufficient, that he is partly dependent on the social 
milreu,” but the contrary counter-assertion, ‘that without society 
the individual is absolutely helpless, that he owes everything he 
has, intellectually and morally, to society”: for society is the 
vehicle which hands down by tradition the Primitive Divine 
Revelation without which no knowledge is possible. 

Of this the fst and chief proof offered by De Bonald is the 
psychological proof based upon the origin of language. Man 
is physically incapable of thought without language, without 
words pronounced at least mentally. He has, no doubt, in his 
nature the power of thinking, but he cannot exercise it without 
words in which to clothe his ideas consciously. He could not 
attain even to the primordial certitude of Descartes’ Cogzto, ergo 
sum, were he not already in possession of words to make his 
thought consciously intelligible to himself. Hence the aphorism: 
Il faut penser sa parole avant de pouvoir parler sa pensée: we must 
think our words before we can consciously conceive (or mentally 
express to ourselves) our thought. but if this be true it is plain 
that man cannot possibly have ever invented language himself: 
for to do so he should think the language, but he cannot think 
without language. ‘he alternative is that God must have en- 
dowed our first parents with the gift of rational speech. This 
language embodied and expressed the Primitive Divine Revela- 
tion, which, therefore, may be described as a natural revelation 
in distinction from the subsequent, supernatural revelations of 
the Old and the New Law. Tradition is the vehicle of all those 
revelations, and to them we owe all we know or can know; for 
it will be apparent that even our certitude of our own in- 
dividual existence rests ultimately on the Authority which 
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endowed us with the gift of rational speech through which alone 
we can consciously think our own existence. 

A second and corroborative argument to prove that all our 
certitude, all our knowledge, natural and supernatural, physical 
and moral, secular and religious, rests ultimately on this basis of 
Divine Revelation, is drawn from such considerations as that 
each individual acquires all his knowledge only in and through 
and with language, which language he does not invent but 
receives or learns from his fellow-men; that even the truths that 
are necessary for physical existence, about food, shelter, clothing, 
fire, etc. (15), are transmitted from parent to child; that even of 
mathematical truths we are not really certain until we find them 
universally accepted; that especially the fundamental truths of 
religion and morals,—the existence of God, the immortality of 
the soul, the reality of Divine sanctions for human conduct, etc., 
—are de facto accepted only on the Divine Authority of which 
tradition is the vehicle, and could not possibly impose themselves 
effectively on mankind if God had not revealed and imposed 
them, or if individual men were supposed per zmpossibzle to have 
at any time discovered them unaided. 

Since, therefore, all our spontaneous knowledge has been 
communicated to us by our fellow-men, since they are the chan- 
nel through which it has come to us from God, since the Divine 
Authority is our only and all-sufficient ground for accepting it, 
the starting-point of all philosophical reflection on this knowledge 
must not be a “dudzto” but a ‘‘credo”. And philosophical re- 
flection must not take the form of an impossible and impractic- 
able effort of the individual reason to show any truth to be 
attainable by the independent activity of the individual reason ; 
rather it must take the form of a recognition ad zzztzo that all 
our knowledge has been communicated by God to mankind, and 
has been handed down to us through the vehicle of tradition. 
In other words, there can be no such thing as a rational phil- 
osophy apart from Faith, but rather all true philosophy will be 
a religious apologetic, a defence of the whole system of divinely 
revealed truth. 

B. The teaching of De Lamennais is the same in principle as 
that of De Bonald. Its main feature is the substitution of the 
dictate of the common sense of human nature (‘‘la doctrine du 
sens commun, fondée sur la nature de |’homme”) for that of the 
individual reason (“sens privé,” “ sens particulter,” “ raison indi- 
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viduelle”’), and the contention that the supreme test of truth is 
not the evidential appeal of things to individual intellect but the 
common agreement of the human race (“le consentement commun’’) 
in accepting and assenting to judgments as true,—the verdict of 
universal human reason (ze, of mankind generally) as to what is 
true (‘da raison générale”: “sensus communis humani generis ” 
“concors auctoritas hominum”’). In his Essaz sur [indifférence 
en matiére de religion, he claims to trace the prevalent religious 
indifference of his time to the pretension that the individual man, 
by his own unaided reason, independently of his fellow-men and 
of what he learns from them, can attain to truth by the Cartesian 
way of following the “evidence” of things, or “what appears 
clear” in things. But he cannot: contradictories ‘‘ appear clear” 
to different individuals. The individual reason is fallible: it 
must be guided by the collective reason (“la raison générale’’) 
which is the real voice of man’s nature, and which alone is 
infallible because it is ultimately the voice of the Divine Reason, 
being the organon or instrument through which God transmits 
from generation to.generation the truth which in the beginning 
He revealed to our first parents. Certitude, therefore, is not to 
be sought in the dictate of the individual mind, but outside it in 
the concordant dictate or common assent of the collective mind. 
And hence “we must of necessity begin by faith”’. 

The supreme criterion of the truth of any judgment must be 
its conformity with the common verdict or assent of mankind. 
Without faith in this common dictate we can be certain of noth- 
ing: individual reason can only doubt. But nature forces us 
to believe. The use of reason and of language implies many 
invincible beliefs, e.g, belief in the connexion of language with 
thought ; and the necessity of language for thought implies the 
intellectual dependence of the individual on the community, on 
society, on the human intercourse which teaches him all he knows 
(cf. De Bonald). Futhermore, “we have only to open our eyes 
to see that in discerning the true and the false we are naturally 
cuided by the common assent of men”.* The existence of God 
is proved by this common belief of mankind: a belief which is 
the living and abiding witness of God’s revelation of Himself to 


1 We must [each] say I believe that God exists before we can reasonably say 
I exist.”—Défense de Vessai sur Vindifférence, etc., p. 571 (apud MeRctER, of. cit., 


§ 64, p- 134). he 
2 Défense, etc., pp. 612-13—apud MERCIER, /.c., p. 138, 
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men. Therefore belief in Divine Revelation as the source of the 
knowledge expressed and transmitted in the universal assents 
of collective human reason is the ultimate basis of all human 
certitude. 

The system thus barely outlined is defended by De Lamen- 
nais with an abundant wealth of argument and illustration. (q@) 
To prove the impotence of the individual mind, reasoning by it- 
self and without recognizing the need of faith, he appeals to the 
errors and contradictions of philosophers in every age (39, A). 
(6) In the conflict of human opinions and beliefs, where, he asks, 
are we toturn for an arbiter? To the individual reason? Im- 
possible. ‘The atheist will claim that his individual reason is as 
worthy of consideration as that of the believer. No; the only 
possible arbiter is authority,—the authority of the common sense 
or assent of mankind.t (¢) Not only is the acceptance of this 
authority a psychological necessity, but it is just as much a psy- 
chological necessity to delzeve first in order to use one’s reason at 
all. When we commence to reflect critically on our convictions, 
we find that they allimply belief and came by belief: through in- 
tercourse with, and belief in, our fellow-men. Many of these be- 
liefs are invincible, and at first inexplicable. But when we reflect 
on their origin and on the grounds of their validity, we find that 
they have their only possible source and ground in the unani- 
mous dictate or voice of the human race speaking authoritatively 
to the individual, bearing witness to him of a Divine Teacher, 
acting as the organon or vehicle of His teaching, and thus reveal- 
ing to him that Divine Authority which he is thereupon inevit- 
ably forced to recognize as the ultimate ground and motive of all 
truth and certitude. 

C. According to the milder form of traditionalism, sometimes 
called semz-traditionalism, an original Divine Revelation, trans- 
mitted by tradition through human society as its organon, is not 
required for natural knowledge and certitude about secular, 
mundane, material things: such knowledge lies within reach of 
the individual human reason. But for all our concepts of the 


1 And that this zs the real arbiter we find borne out by the fact that it is the most 
highly gifted men intellectually who are the most diffident of the power of the in- 
dividual mind and the most prompt to consult the common verdict of men generally ; 
by the fact that our assent to an “ evident” truth is strengthened by our knowledge 
that men generally assent to it; and by the fact that men regard it as folly in the 
individual to set up his ipse dixit in opposition to the common conviction. Cf. 
Défense, etc., pp. 589, 625-6—apud MERCIER, op. cit., p. 136. 
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emmaterial, spiritual, moral, and religious domain of realities,' for 
attaining to the knowledge of God, immortality, the moral law 
and a future life, the individual mind is absolutely and essentially 
dependent on the Divine teaching thus communicated to it 
through society. It is from such Divine source that each in- 
dividual de facto acquires these convictions, through Je/zef in 
the testimony of society transmitting this deposit of revealed 
truth. Vhen the individual ts enlightened by the possession of 
these truths through faith, he can ¢Zen indeed accomplish the 
task of formulating a rational demonstration or proof of them, 
and, a fortior?, of showing that no reasoning or argumentation 
of atheists, agnostics, or unbelievers can avail to disprove them. 
But he could not accomplish this task had his individual reason 
been left isolated and thrown on its own native resources, had 
it not been illumined, developéd, “informed,” by the ‘social 
teaching,” the “‘ zwstitutio soctal’s,” through which it first acquired 
its heritage of moral and religious concepts and convictions. 


In the “social formation” of the individual mind, the process thus held 
to be necessary to enable the individual mind to reach a veasoned or demon- 
strated knowledge and certitude of God’s existence, human immortality, etc., 
language was held to be not indeed an endowment that essentially implied a 
Divine Revelation (as De Bonald had contended), but to be an essential con- 
dition for the use of reason, an indispensable excitant for provoking, stimulat- 
ing, calling forth intellectual thought. 

A more important and debatable point concerning the ‘“ zzstztutio 
socialts” which those writers claimed to be necessary for the individual man 
before he could rationally prove the preambula fidei—God’s existence (and 
Veracity) and the fact of Revelation—or reach a reasoned certitude con- 
cerning them, was this: Did such “ zzzs¢z¢u¢zo,” such didactic and educative 
(doctrinal and moral) influence of society on the individual, essentially involve, 
in the minds of those writers,—or does it essentially involve in reality,—that 
mankind should have been taught, enlightened, instructed ad znztio by a 
positive Divine Revelation ?—so that unless or until such Revelation were 
made to mankind the human race could never attain or have attained (by the 
unaided power of reason) to a knowledge of the Creator, of man’s own de- 
pendence on the Creator, and of his consequent moral and religious duties 
towards the Creator? And on such a hypothesis, would such knowledge be 
only a “natural” knowledge, and the religion based on it a “natural” re- 
ligion ?—as distinct from the “supernatural” knowledge, which, according to 
the teaching of the Catholic Church, was de facto communicated to man in 
the original, the Mosaic, and the Christian Revelations, and from ‘ super- 
natural ” religion based on the teaching or content of those Revelations. This 
point will recur for consideration at a later stage (163). 


1 Vestiges of ontologism are found mingled with this later form of traditionalism. 
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159. GENERAL CRITICISM OF TRADITIONALIST THEORIES.— 
We shall see in the course of our criticism (zzfra, 163) that there 
is much that is useful and true and undeniable in what has been 
written by supporters of those fideist and traditionalist theories. 
Nevertheless their fundamental contention is profoundly erroneous, 
and indeed destructive of all human certitude. This contention 
is that human certitude rests ultimately on faith in a Divinely 
Delivered Revelation, and that the supreme test of truth must be 
the Divine Authority as manifested in the common assents or 
collective dictates of mankind, With this position we shall deal 
in a general argument; after which the special forms of general 
theory, and the special reasons alleged in support of it, will come 
up for consideration. 

General Argument against Fidetsm and Traditionalism.— 
Extrinsic authority cannot possibly be the ultimate motive of 
certitude or the supreme criterion of truth; nor, therefore, can 
the first and fundamental assent of the individual intellect or 
reason be an assent of fazth, an act of delzef, grounded on extrinsic 
authority [149 (4), 150(3)]. Accordingly the traditionalist theory 
iserroneous. The theory proclaims the necessity and adequacy of 
belief or faith as an ultimate ground of certitude, on the assump- 
tion that no grounds of intrinsic objective evidence are or can be 
adequate. But, apart from the fact that this assumption is itself 
indefensible,—since, as we have shown (149-54), such evidence 
precisely is the adequate ultimate ground of certitude,—the 
alternative offered by traditionalism is an impossible alternative. 
For, when the individual assents to the truth of a judgment 
on the ground of extrinsic authority, whether human or Divine, 
his intellectual attitude towards such authority must assume one 
or other of two alternative forms ; he must either assent 4/znd/y, 
or else he assents because he is convinced on grounds of intel- 
lectual evidence that such authority is trustworthy and that what 
it proposes for his belief is therefore evidently credible. But a 
blind assent, a blind faith, elicited by the believer in the absence 
of adequate zntellectual evidence, adequate grounds of reason, for 
the trustworthiness of the authority, cannot be ultimately reason- 
able—nay, it cannot, on reflection, be ultimately possible psycho- 
logically—for a being endowed as man is with the judicial, 
reflective faculty of reason or intellect, before the bar of which 
he must, zolens volens, summon all the motives of his assents, 
and by which he must judge the adequacy of these motives 
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if his assents are to be what they ought to be, v7z. reasonable, or 
in conformity with his nature as a rational being. Therefore the 
other alternative imposes itself. He must be intellectually con- 
vinced of the trustworthiness of the authority on which he believes. 
But how? If he invoke an antecedent authority for this trust- 
worthiness,—as he may, indeed, in a particular case,—he only 
pushes back the problem one step. And he must avoid the futility 
of anendless regress (149-50). Hence for every judgment which 
he accepts on extrinsic authority the individual believer must 
rely ultimately on tntrinsic objective evidence for the trustworthi- 
ness of the authority, evidence accumulated and apprehended 
and judged to be sufficient by the evercise of his own individual 
reason.” Vherefore the act of belief or faith, on extrinsic 
authority, cannot possibly be first if it is to be reasonable: it 
must be preceded by acts ofvassent to judgments on intrinsic 
objective evidence. 

Faith in Divine Revelation, if it is to be a reasonable faith, 
presupposes in the individual believer the certain conviction that 
God exists; that if He has made a revelation to mankind such 
revelation is credible inasmuch as God can neither deceive nor be 
deceived; that He has made such revelation. And certitude 
as to this latter fact means certitude that God has positively 
intervened in the course of human history. It means certitude 


1 To the supposition that the exercise of the individual’s reason must be preceded 
by faith inasmuch as otherwise it would lead away from faith rather than conduce to 
faith, Bourdaloue replies that such an attitude is the negation of faith, for ‘‘the 
faith of the Christian is not at all a mere acquiescence in believing, or a simple 
surrender of reason, but a reasonable acquiescence and submission ; and if this 
acquiescence, this submission, were not reasonable, it would be no longer a virtue, 
But how could it be reasonable if reason had no part in it?”? (Pensées sur divers 
sujets de religion et de morale—apud MERCIER, op. cit., § 68, p.146). And similarly 
Fénélon writes: ‘* Were we to suppose that faith comes to man through the heart, 
independently of reason, through a blind impulse of grace, without rational investiga- 
tion of the authority to which we must bow in believing mysteries, we should run 
the risk of making Christianity a mere fanaticism, and representing Christians as 
[blind, unreasoning] enthusiasts. Nothing would be more dangerous to peace and 
right order among men; nothing could render religion more despicable and hateful ” 
(Lettre V sur la religion,—apud MErcikR, ibid.). 

2 A person may, for instance, believe in (say) the resurrection of the body because 
he believes that God has revealed it: he believes that he has God’s authority for it 
because the teaching authority of the Church assures him that he has ; he believes 
that the Church does vouch for this and is trustworthy in vouching for it because he 
has been so informed by his parents, or educators, or religious teachers, etc.; and 
he takes their teaching or testimony as trustworthy because his knowledge and ex- 
perience of them furnish him with adequate intrinsic objective evidence of the relia- 
bility of their teaching or testimony. 
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on these four questions : Where has God spoken? When did He 
speak? To whom? And in what manner? But manifestly it 
is only by the use of his own reason, brought to bear upon the 
facts of his experience, and interpreting them in the light of the 
objective evidence presented by them, that the individual can 
attain to those various rational convictions,—which he must have 
before he can reasonably believe in any revelation, and which 
are therefore called the preambula fider. As St. Thomas puts it, 
“The individual would not believe the subject matters of faith 
unless he saw them to be credible”. 

160. EXAMINATION OF DE BONALD’S THEORY. — The 
premisses of the argument based on the origin of language are 
unproven, and at least in part erroneous; and the conclusion 
drawn from them does not follow logically from them. God is, 
of course, the author of human language in the sense that He is 
author of all creation; but it is not proven that He did not, or 
could not, leave man to form rational speech for himself by his 
natural faculties under pressure of natural and social needs. De 
Bonald contends that language must precede thought ; but, with- 
out going into the psychology of the connexion, we can see at 
all events that thought must be prior to language—if not by 
priority of time, certainly by priority of nature. For words 
that did not embody and express thoughts would not be 
language, but mere sounds, mere parrot-cries. Therefore, how- 
ever God may have given language to man, whether immedi- 
ately or mediately,—z.e. whether by giving him a ready-made 

1« Ka quae subsunt fidei aliquis non crederet nisi videret ea esse credenda.’’— 
Summa Theol., 1.2 Q. 1, a. 4,ad 2. Although reason has not to see positively the 
intrinsic evidence for the truths of faith, nevertheless it is needed to enable us to 
believe in areasonable manner, in a manner suited to our nature as intelligent beings: 
“Fides non habet inquisitionem rationis naturalis demonstrantis id quod creditur: 
habet tamen inquisitionem quamdam eorum, per quae inducitur homo ad creden- 
dum ; puta quia sunt dicta a Deo et miraculis confirmata ’’.—Ibid., Q. u. a. 1, ad T. 
Similarly St. Augustine, explaining the sense in which faith must precede rational 
investigation of revealed truths, says that the reasonableness of this primacy must 
be apparent to reason. Faith in the mysteries of revealed religion cleanses the 
heart, fosters humility and reverence, and thus induces the disposition which enables 
the believer to apply his reason profitably and fruitfully to the contemplation and 
appreciation of such mysteries: ‘‘ Ut ergo in quibusdam rebus ad doctrinam salu- 
tarem pertinentibus, quas ratione nondum percipere valemus, sed aliquando valebimus, 
fides praecedat rationem, qua cor mundetur, ut magnae rationis capiat et perferat 
lucem, hoc utique rationis est. Et ideo rationabiliter dictum est per Prophetam: 
‘Nisi credideritis non intelligetis’. . .. Si igitur rationabile est, ut ad magna 
quaedam, quae capi nondum possunt, fides praecedat rationem, procul dubio quan- 


tulacumque ratio quae hoc persuadet etiam ipsa antecedit fidem.”—Epist. 120, 3 
{italics ours). 
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language, so to speak, or by endowing him with the faculties 
and organs for forming and utilizing language,—He must first 
shave given him ideas or the faculties for forming ideas. And 
since we see men universally forming their own ideas from 
the data of conscious experience; and moulding, developing, 
modifying language according to their progressive needs,—if in 
the beginning, by an exceptional privilege of the Creator, they 
received their thoughts and language otherwise, the onus of 
proving such a privilege to have been accorded to our first 
parents lies on those who contend that it was. And they have 
not proved it. 

But even granting that such a privilege were accorded to 
our first parents, that ideas and language were divinely com- 
municated to them a@é zuztzo, it does not follow, as De Bonald 
contends, that language is orecan be the infallible vehicle of a 
divinely revealed deposit of knowledge. For in the first place 
neither ideas nor their verbal expressions constitute kuow/ledze ; 
neither ideas nor words are true or false. Judgments alone em- 
body knowledge; and hence judgments too,—ready-made and 
a priort syntheses of ideas,—must have been divinely communi- 
cated ab zuztio. Secondly, even if this were so, the transmission 
of ideas, or rather of language which expresses them, does not in- 
volve the transmission of the zudgments, z.e. of the knowledge, of 
which such ideas are the elementary factors or materials. For 
it is notorious that the possession of the same ideas and the 
same language by men does not by any means involve their 
possession of the same convictions or beliefs. Thirdly, granting 
that God communicated words and ideas and even judgments, 
to our first parents, does this necessarily involve a Divine 
Revelation, calling for an act or exercise of faz¢i on their part? 
Not necessarily ; for God could have communicated the know- 
ledge not as Revealer, but as Teacher, /nstructor ; not as an 
Authority demanding belzef, but as an /ustructor aiding pupils Zo 
learn, to apply their mental faculties to the interpretation of ex- 
perience, so that they would gradually acquire a rational and 
reasoned knowledge on grounds of natural evidence, and without 
being called upon to elicit a single act of faith,! 

As to the considerations urged in De Bonald’s second 
argument (158), they are in the main true; but they do-not 


1Cf, Sr. Tuomas, De Veritate, Q. XI, a. 1,—apud MERCIER, op. cit., § 70, whese 
line of argument we have merely paraphrased above. 
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warrant his conclusion. It is true that children believe before 
they understand; that men hold om” authority practically all the 
convictions on which the physical, intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious well-being of the individual and of society depends (15) ; 
that the truths which make for social order and well-being could 
not be attained with sufficient facility and universality were their 
discovery at the mercy of unaided individual initiative ; that, 
even were they attainable by the vast majority, they could not 
impose themselves on mankind with the efficacy needed for 
social order were there no authority to impose and sanction 
them. All this, however, merely proves the fracteca/ insufficiency 
of the isolated individual reason, and the practical necessity of 
social conditions and moral and religious guidance for the in- 
dividual in order that man be enabled to work out his destiny 
in conformity with his nature. But that has nothing to do with 
the crztzcal question raised by vreflectcon on all the data of ex- 
perience, including those very facts themselves. For the facts 
just mentioned concern the order of spontaneous human assents. 
And as soon as human reason comes to maturity in the in- 
dividual, as soon as he realizes the errors, deceptions, discordant 
and conflicting views, which prevail in that external social, in- 
tellectual, moral and religious mz/zeu on the authority of which 
he has hitherto accepted his own convictions, his individual 
reason must inevitably take the initiative and proceed to inquire 
into the credentials of that external authority in all its shapes 
and forms. He becomes conscious that it is due to his nature 
and dignity as a rational being to inquire into those credentials. 
He sees that it would be unreasonable for him to give a final 
and definitive assent to all generally accepted propositions merely 
because they are generally accepted; that the argument based 
on the value or authority of universal agreement has only a 
provisional value. Nor will it suffice for him to hold this general 
agreement, with De Lamennais, to be infallible, as being the 
voice of human nature; or, in other words, to suppose human 
nature to be rightly and wisely constituted for the discovery of 
truth, and error to be only accidental. For he must still ask 
himself these further questions :— 

If I consider this general agreement to be in any measure in- 
fallible, what rational ground have I for thinking that it is? Why 
do men generally assent to any propositions as true? How can I 
be sure that human nature or human reason, whether collectively 
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or individually, does or can attain to any truth? If it does, is 
it by some automatic process like breathing? Is it protected 
from error by an apparatus of reflex movements like those 
whereby the animal organism instinctively avoids what is hurt- 
ful? Clearly not ; for the attainment of truth and the avoidance 
of error can be only the work of reason, of judgment; and 
ultimately of the zzdvidual’s reason, since certain knowledge, if 
it exists at all, exists in zzd¢vzdual minds. 

The individual has therefore to seek, in his own experience 
and its data, an ultimate test of truth, an ultimate motive 
that will justify his spontaneous intellectual assents, including 
those which he has heretofore grounded provisionally on ex- 
trinsic authority. Extrinsic authority itself, therefore, cannot be 
this test or this motive. ‘The authority of society and tradi- 
tion is a provisional motive, 4 very widely operative motive, of 
spontaneous assents; reflecting reason subjects the affirmations 
of authority to the test of criticism in order to reject such as 
are prompted by prejudices and to bring to light the deeper 
motive of those that really put reason in possession of the 
truth”.! That underlying and ultimate motive is, as we have 
seen, intrinsic objective evidence. 

161. THEORY OF DE LAMENNAIS EXAMINED. GENERAL 
ASSENT AS A TEST OF TRUTH.—The ‘‘ general assent” to which 
we have just referred, De Lamennais proclaims to be the 
ultimate test of truth. We have seen how he regards it as the 
infallible index of Divinely revealed truth, and contrasts its 
dictates with the “unreliable” and mutually contradictory de- 
liverances of the individual reason (the “sexs przvé”’). But this 
“universal dictate” cannot possibly be the ultimate test of truth, 
nor can it possibly supplant, by its appeal to the individual 
reason, the function of intrinsic objective evidence. 

If each of two individual disputants, e.g. the atheist and the 
believer, insists that his own interpretation of facts judged in the 
light of evidence is the right one, they may indeed appeal in the 
first place, if they so desire, to the general verdict of mankind 
on the matter in dispute. But such appeal will not and cannot 
of itself settle the question. For the atheist will not recognize, 
and the believer ought not to recognize, this general verdict as 
conclusive unless and until its authority is seen by its objective 
evidence to be a sure guarantee of truth: a point which can be 


1 MERCIER, Op. cit., § 70. 
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decided for each only by the exercise of his individual reason 
judging the credentials of that authority. 

Nor can it be said that those universal dictates of the voice 
of human nature, those truths of ‘‘common sense,” are beyond 
dispute, so that their rejection would be an abdication of reason. 
For if this general assent be put forward as an authority to 
which we are expected to yield unquestioning submission, it 
will be easy to point out that its testimony should not be 
accepted without reserve. Did not men for ages universally 
assent to the solidity of the heavens, and to the view that the 
sun moves around the earth? The most, then, that can be said 
is that universal belief creates a presumption in favour of truth, 
that we should be slower to believe it to be in the wrong than 
to be in the right; but of ztse/f it cannot reasonably demand an 
assent of reasoned certitude from the individual. 

If, however, the general verdict is put forward rather as a szgn 
or zndex of the tendency of man’s rational nature to assent to 
those generally accepted propositions as true——and this seems 
to be what De Lamennais intended,—then indeed such common 
agreement can be a criterion of truth, though zot the ultimate 
criterion. It can bea criterion in this indirect way. When in 
any particular case of common agreement we can convince our- 
selves by investigation that this agreement is not due to such 
accidental causes of error as prejudice, precipitancy, want of 
reflection, mal-observation, etc. ; and when, moreover, we see 
that it concerns some matter of grave import to man’s nature 
and destiny,'—then we can conclude that the universal dictate 
or verdict in question is reached through the uniform and normal 
functioning, in each individual, of human nature as intelligent 
or rational. And from this,—unless we gratuitously conclude, 

1Such are the convictions referred to in vol. i., § 15, as ‘‘ truths of common 
sense”. Among them might be enumerated, for instance, the conviction that the 
human mind is capable of attaining to some true knowledge of things; that an ex- 
ternal material universe exists independently of human minds; that the universe is 
not chaotic but manifests order and furnishes evidence oi design, purpose, intelli- 
gence; that there is a moral order and that the distinction between a morally right 
and a morally wrong is inseparable from human conduct and rooted in man’s 
nature; that man isa free and responsible agent; that in man’s actual experience 
of himself and the universe there are evidences which point to the actual existence 
of an unseen, suprasensible or spiritual domain of reality, to man’s dependence on 
Higher Powers, to life after death, to the existence of a Supreme, Intelligent 
Author and Ruler of the Universe, to man’s religious worship of this Supreme 


Being as a duty that is consonant with human nature and dictated by man’s 
natural reason, 
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with the universal sceptic (ch. iv.), that men generally, in 
attaining to such universal convictions by the normal and natural 
functioning of human reason, are blindly yielding to impulses 
that are rationally unjustifiable——we must infer the only other 
alternative conclusion, vzz. that such examples of the universal 
accord of human intelligences as we have in those general 
dictates or verdicts must be due to the mantfestation of truth 
or the presentation of reality to all intelligences alike. And in 
making this inference we are asserting rational or intellectual 
evidence to be the ultimate basis of truth and certitude. For we 
are simply interpreting the “common agreement” as an index 
of the presence of zntrinsic objective evidence for the dictates or 
judgments in which men thus universally agree; and as being 
thus a secondary criterion subordinate to the objective evidence 
the presence of which it indicates. In this way the ‘general 
assent’ is merely an index that the objective evidence of the 
truth of the judgment assented to is really there and is really 
apprehended by each individual of the assenting masses. It 
must be because the truth of the judgment is borne in upon 
each by its intrinsic objective evidence that all agree in assenting 
to it. Thus, even in cases in which common assent is a criterion 
of truth it is subordinate to objective evidence as the supreme 
and ultimate criterion. 

There are these other considerations also, which show that 
“common assent” cannot be an ultimate test, and must itself 
rest on objective evidence. How can the individual know (1) 
that any given judgment Aas the common assent of mankind ? (2) 
that this common assent, if forthcoming, is not really due in the 
case to some accidental cause of general deception, since many 
beliefs that were, morally speaking, universal for centuries have 
nevertheless been proved erroneous? (3) that the common assent, 
even when the possibility of accidental deception is satisfactorily 
excluded,—as it can be in certain classes of assents, by virtue of 
the intimate connexion of their subject-matter with the essential 
conditions and natural needs of human existence (15),—is really 
a reliable test of the truth of the judgment assented to?' It 


1That in such cases (15) it is a reliable test, is not self-evident, but requires 

proof. And the proof cannot lie merely in the fact that the assent is, morally 

speaking, universal; but in the answer to the question: Why is it universal? The 

universality of the assent merely creates a presumption in favour of the truth of the 

judgment assented to. But the individual must look to the nature of the judgment 

itself. He must weigh the objective evidential appeal which, in its whole concrete 
VOL, Al. 20 
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is clear that until he decides those questions for himself he can- 
not make rational use of the criterion of “common assent”. 
And it is equally clear that he can decide them only by the 
exercise of his own individual reason, and that the decision must 
be based upon the intrinsic objective evidence furnished by their 
subject-matter to his own individual reason. 

It might be urged,—and it seems to have been thought by 
the traditionalists,—that there is as it were some special virtue in 
human reason taken collectively, in ‘‘la raison générale,’ which 
is not in human reason taken individually, something which makes 
the former infallible, or at least safe and reliable, where the 
latter is unsafe and unreliable. Such a suggestion gains plausi- 
bility from the undeniable fact that in the search for truth, in 
the progressive discovery and proof of truth, many minds are 
better than one; that individuals learn from their fellow-men 
most of what they know; that mankind is in possession of an 
accumulated heritage of truth (not, however, unmixed with error) 
of which individuals are in varying degrees the sharers; and so on. 
But, nevertheless, the suggestion will not bear analysis, and 
cannot achieve the object for which it is made. For the attain- 
ment of truth and certitude is not the work of an impersonal 
human intelligence, conceived after the manner of the Averroists ; 
nor'of human reason existing as a universal a parte ret,as extreme 
realism would have it: nor do traditionalists mean anything like 
that by the “‘vazson générale” or “ common sense” of the race. 
The attainment of truth and certitude is the work of individual 
human minds ; knowledge is an attribute only of individual minds. 
If, therefore, there is not in human minds, taken individually, any 
native power or capacity to attain to a certain knowledge of 
truth, neither can such power or capacity be forthcoming in the 
collectivity : if each of them is essentially unreliable, no conceiv- 
able collection of them can be reliable, much less infallible. But 
it is the collection that traditionalists denote by ‘common sense,” 
or “la raison générale”. By proclaiming, therefore, the power- 
context, it makes to his own individual reason: part of that evidential appeal coming, 
of course, from the fact that the judgment is generally accepted by mankind. If 
he sees, on reflection, that there is adequate intrinsic evidence for its truth, and that 
this is the reason why people generally assent to it, he will have satisfied himself 
not only that the judgment in question is true, but that the common assent of man- 
kind to it, and to other similar judgments, is a reasonably safe and reliable test of 
the truth of such judgments. But he must see at the same time that this latter test 


does not supplant, but rather presupposes as ultimate, the intrinsic evidential appeal 
of the judgment to the individual reason. 
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lessness of the individual reason, they strike equally at the 
universal or collective reason. And in fact they do disfigure it 
and deprive it of the essential attributes of intelligence or ration- 
ality by proclaiming its function to be merely that of an organon 
or vehicle for the transmission of a body of Divinely revealed 
judgments, while denying to human reason individually, and 
therefore also collectively, the right to demand or the power to 
find any rational justification for its assents by scrutinizing the 
evidence, whether intrinsic or extrinsic, for the truth of the judg- 
ments assented to. Jn ultimate analysis it is really an abdication 
of reason on the part of the individual to assent to any judgment 
merely because he finds everyone else assenting to it. For 
each and for all alike the ulterior question must inevitably arise ; 
Why do any of them or all of them assent to it? And the answer 
must be, either because they have rational grounds of evidence 
for so assenting, or because fhey choose to assent in the absence 
of such grounds, that is, d/¢ndly and unreasonably, In other 
words, the ultimate choice must always be between a rational 
assent based on grounds of objective intellectual evidence, or 
a blind, instinctive assent which, in a being endowed with the 
reflective faculty of intelligence, must inevitably terminate in 
universal doubt and scepticism. 

162, ‘COMMON SENSE” AS A CRITERION: THE SCOTTISH 
SCHOOL. NATURAL INTELLIGENCE AND CONCRETE EVIDENCE. 
—On the meaning of the expressions “‘common sense” and 
“truths of common sense,” a further word of explanation is, 
however, necessary. They have been used extensively by certain 
philosophers of the Scottish school, notably by Rezd (1710-96), 
Oswald (1727-93), Beattie (1735-1803), and Dugald Stewart 
(1753-1828). Against the scepticism of Hume, for instance, Reid 
emphasizes the futility and unreasonableness of questioning “‘ prin- 
ciples that are self-evident,” principles of which “every man who 
has common sense is a competent judge’”.' Now by ‘‘common 
sense” Reid meant simply what is sometimes also described as 
“good sense” or the faculty of sound judgment: in other words 
human reason or intelligence as brought to bear, in its sane and 
normal functioning, on the objective evidence whereby a large 
collection of convictions is borne in upon men generally as 
objectively true. And this aggregate of primordial convictions 


1 Reid’s Works, ed. by Hamilton, p. 442,—apud Turner, History of Philosophy, 
P. 594. 
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or principles or “ truths of common sense ” (ze. truths reached by 
the functioning of the faculty called “common sense”) has been 
sometimes itself described by metonymy as “common sense,” 
z.e. the collective common sense of the human race. Subjectively, 
then, “common sense” would mean simply the individual’s in- 
tellectual faculty appreciating the immediate objective evidence 
furnished by the data submitted to it by experience; and ob- 
jectively it would mean the collection of judgments reached by 
our intellectual apprehension of their immediate, intrinsic, objec- 
tive evidence. Now it is clear that to set down ‘common 
sense” in the former meaning as the faculty whereby the in- 
dividual must ultimately discern truth from falsity is to give 
expression to the traditional teaching of scholasticism. And it 
is equally clear that to set down “common sense” in the latter 
meaning as the supreme objective test of truth and ultimate 
motive of certitude is also to repeat ina different terminology 
the scholastic teaching in regard to the respective réles of ob- 
jective evidence and “common assent” (the “ sensus communis 
humani generis,” the ‘‘consentement commun ” of De Lamennais) 
in determining the assent of the individual reason to judgments 
as certainly and evidently true. The only reserve to be made in 
regard to the teaching of the Scottish philosophers is that in their 
reaction against the scepticism of Hume they advocated a some- 
what excessive dogmatism in claiming that those “ self-evident 
principles” of “common sense” should be totally exempted from 
all critical questioning. 

But not all of the convictions universally entertained by 
mankind (15), and usually described as “truths of common 
sense,” ' are self-evident, or immediately evident, or impose them- 
selves cogent/y on the mind of the individual like the axioms of 
mathematics or the abstract principles of logic and metaphysics. 
Some of them are convictions which can be and are de /acto 
reached by the ordinary man, not through a perception of them 
as self-evidently true, nor “ by any sustained and elaborate train 
of logical reasoning” (15) from abstract self-evident principles, 
“but by an easy, direct, and half-unconscious movement” of 
thought whereby they are interpreted as evidently credzdle or 
worthy of the full and certain assent of a prudent man, a man 
endowed with “common sense” or a sound faculty of judgment.” 
This argues that adequate intellectual evidence of their truth is 


1Cf. supra, p. 304, n. 2 Cf. vol. i., § 15, pp. 59-61, 63-4. 
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objectively forthcoming, even although they “have not the self 
evidence of axioms on the one hand, nor admit of the rigorous 
demonstration of a theorem of geometry on the other’! It 
means that the human intellect, confronted with the data of 
human experience (both of the self and of the external universe), 
and considering the facts of this experience in their entire con- 
crete context, can and does see in it grounds for certain judg- 
ments or interpretations of its significance, grounds which intel- 
lect rightly regards as reasonably sufficient to warrant an assent 
of certitude to those judgments even though these grounds be 
incapable of such adequate verbal formulation as would do full 
justice to their evidential value. . 

It is this difficulty of explicitly formulating the evidence in 
such cases, and of analysing satisfactorily the complex, cumu- 
lative process through which it determines intellectual assent, 
that has prompted many writers to postulate special innate in- 
clinations in the intellect to form such assents (15), or to appear 
to postulate a special ‘‘sense” or “instinct” for attaining to 
them,” or to speak of them as ‘‘instinctive,’ “innate,” “in- 
born,” etc. (15). What we may call the purely logical use of 
the intellect in apprehending the truth of cogently self-evi- 
dent abstract axioms and deductively demonstrated abstract 
conclusions from such axioms, is consciously different from 
its function of apprehending and assenting to certain other 
judgments of “common sense,” the truth of which it sees to be 
necessarily implied in its actual cognitive experience: to such 
judgments, for instance, as that reality is in some measure in- 
telligible, that the mind is capable of attaining and does attain 
to some true knowledge, that there is a uniformity or orderliness 
in the universe, that it is possible to distinguish between dream- 
ing and waking experience, that not all reputed knowledge is 
illusion, that there is a morally right and a morally wrong in 
human conduct, that the sensible is not co-extensive with the 
real, that man himself and the visible universe are not self-existent 
or self-explaining, but dependent on some Higher Power, to whom, 
therefore, man owes the natural duty of religious worship,—and 
so forth. These assents, or some of them, may be called “ beliefs ” 
(6) or “ postulates”; but, however they be designated, the im- 
portant point to note is this, that it is by his zw¢e/lectual faculty 
as a rational, reflecting being, that man gives these assents, and 
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only in virtue of objective grounds or motives which are directly 
or indirectly evidential (148). If this is recognized and admitted 
there can be no danger of misunderstanding in describing such 
function of the intellect as “instinctive” or “natural” or “spon- 
taneous,” any more than there is in Newman’s terminology when 
in his Grammar of Assent he speaks of “ Natural Inference” and 
the “Illative Sense”. But if it is denied that such assents are 
given by the individual reason, if it is maintained that they are 
given without any reference to the voice or dictate of reason, 
that they are not amenable to the bar of reflecting reason, that 
reason is powerless to pronounce them to be objectively true and 
valid interpretations of reality, then, in the mind of a being en- 
dowed with reason they are inevitably doomed to wither into 
scepticism. 

The spontaneous beliefs that are universally prevalent in 
the human race include certain elementary moral and religious 
convictions! which the individual usually receives on authority : 
convictions as to his own nature and destiny, such as belief in 
human freedom and responsibility, in ethical distinctions and 
ethical sanctions, in life after death, in the dependence of the 
universe on the Ruling Power of a Divinity, and in man’s sub- 
jection to this Divinity. It is not contended that in the various 
forms assumed by these beliefs in the course of human history 
they are unmixed with errors: it is only as to their substance 
that they are universally prevalent. Nor is it contended that 
even as to their substance they have the same sort of immediate 
evidence, as ¢.g, mathematical axioms, The objects which they 
present to the human intelligence are of a different order from 
abstract thought-objects in the category of quantity. They are 
judgments which have an intimate practical bearing on human 
life and conduct. Their evidential appeal to the individual 
human intelligence must therefore consist in the intellectually 
apprehended fact that the real nature of man and the universe 
as revealed in human experience,—in other words the real 
or ontological exigency of this experience (152-4),—manifests 
them to the individual intelligence as the true interpretations of 
this experience. ‘So far as the substance of these spontaneous 
convictions is concerned, this evidence may rightly be said to be 
immediate, for, as already observed, “it can hardly be denied 
that they seem to come natural to the human intelligence, that 


1Cf. vol. i., § 15, pp. 62-6, 
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they are felt to satisfy not only a moral and religious, but also 
an intellectual need of our nature, that our reason promptly 
appreciates the grounds of those beliefs, and is inclined spon- 
taneously and unquestioningly to accept those grounds as’ 
satisfactory and convincing”’.' When we bring those spon- 
taneous judgments before the bar of reflecting reason, the fact 
that in their substance they have received the universal spon- 
taneous assent of mankind will be strong presumptive evidence 
that in substance they are objectively true. And, furthermore, 
their spontaneously apprehended harmony with our whole nature, 
—not merely with our nature as intellectual or rational beings, 
but with the religious and moral and esthetic yearnings and 
needs and dictates of our nature,—will likewise be rightly ad- 
judged by reason as part of the evidence on which we can base 
a reasoned or reflex certitude of their truth.2 How far the 
natural, unaided reason of the individual can attain to such 
certitude concerning them is a point to which we shall recur 
presently (163). What we wish to observe here is that if reflec- 
tion on the general data of human experience were to lead 
necessarily to the anti-intellectualist attitude * that the spontane- 
ous convictions on which religion and morality depend,—convic- 
tions concerning God’s existence, and human freedom and 
immortality,—cannot be apprehended by man’s zntellect to be 
objectively true, or justified and vindicated on grounds of evidence 
by man’s reason reflecting on them, but must either be accepted 
without adequate rational grounds (and merely to satisfy a blind, 
instinctive “need” or “impulse” of our nature, or ‘will to 
believe”’),—or else not be accepted at all,-then reason could 
hardly be prevented, as in fact it has not been prevented where 
such an attitude prevails, from delivering as its final dictate the 
verdict that ethical and religious beliefs are merely a matter of 
personal feeling or sentiment, but that thetr objective and real 
significance ts unknown and unknowable. rom such speculative 
agnosticism the practical tendency of human nature is down- 
ward, towards materialism. /acelis descensus avernt. 

163. MODIFIED TRADITIONALISM. ITS SOUL OF TRUTH. 
TRADITIONALISM, RATIONALISM, AND CATHOLIC TEACHING.— 

1Cf. vol. i., § 15, p. 65. 

2Tt is this real function of motives which are not directly intellectual that is 


misconceived and exaggerated in the anti-intellectualist theories to be examined later 
(ch. xxv.). 
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The later traditionalists ' endeavoured to emphasize the divergence 
of their own teaching from that of De Bonald and De Lamennais.’ 
No doubt there are minor differences; but the erroneous con- 
tention is still retained that the reception of the fundamental 
truths of natural religion and morality on authority by the 
individual is an essential prerequisite condition for that right “use 
of reason” by which the individual will then be able to “ prove”’ 
such truths; this authority being ultimately that of a primitive 
Divine Revelation of which human society is the organon or 
vehicle. This contention is erroneous. For although de facéo it 
is of course through the teaching of his fellow-men that the in- 
dividual usually, if not indeed invariably, first receives and assents 
to the judgments which assert the existence of God, the spiritu- 
ality and immortality of the soul, human freedom and responsi- 
bility, etc., nevertheless it is not true either (1) that this social 
authority must de in ultimate analysis the authority of God 
manifested in a primitive Divine Revelation and transmitted by 
tradition, or (2) that, even if it were so, the individual, reflecting 
on the grounds of these judgments, would have to declare them 
undiscoverable by human reason zndependently of Divine Revela- 
tion, and accessible only through such Revelation. 

When the individual comes to reflect on the authority which 
he had for accepting them as true from his teachers, he sees that 
his acceptance of them was reasonable because, and only because, 
his reason told him that such authority was an adequate 
motive for accepting them. But reflection does not show him 
that in regard to those judgments the teaching of his fellow-men 
must be simply a traditional testimony to the fact of a Divine 
Authority manifesting itself in a Primitive Revelation. He may 
indeed raise the question of fact: How did men de facto first 


1 Supra, § 157, p. 293; § 158, C, pp. 26-7. 

2The philosophical teaching of De Lamennais had been censured by Pope 
Gregory XVI. in the Encyclical Singulari nos (July 15th, 1834). Cf. Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, vol. vili., p. 764.2, In 1855 the Sacred Congregation of the Index proposed 
the following propositions to Bonnetty for acceptance: ‘‘(r) Ratiocinatio Dei exis- 
tentiam, animae spiritualitatem, hominis libertatem, cum certitudine probare potest ; 
(2) Fides posterior est ratione, proindeque ad probandam existentiam Dei contra atheos, 
ad probandam animae rationalis spiritualitatem et libertatem contra naturalismi et 
fatalismi sectatores, allegari convenienter non potest ; (3) Rationis usus fidem prae- 
cedit, et ad eam, ope revelationis et gratiae, conducit,’’—apud JEANNIERE, op. cit., p. 
267. In 1870 the Vatican Council condemned Traditionalism in the canon: ‘‘ Si 
quis dixerit, Deum unum et verum, Creatorem et Dominum nostrum, per ea, quae 
facta sunt, naturali rationis humanae lumine certo cognosci non posse, anathema 
sit.’—Can. 1. De Rev., 1. 
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come to believe in the existence of God, the freedom and moral 
responsibility of man, the spirituality and immortality of the 
soul, the possibility and the fact of a Divine Revelation or Revela- 
tions? But whatever answer he may reach in regard to the way 
in which men de facto first came to believe in each of these 
particular judgments,—about which more presently,—there is 
another question which reflection must raise and answer, namely, 
How is fe’ certain that any judgments accepted by him on 
extrinsic authority are really and objectively true? Manifestly, 
if his certitude is worthy of the name, if it is the firm assent of 
a reasoning, intelligent being, the answer must be: Because dy 
the exercise of his indivdual reason he has convinced himself that 
the authority on which he accepts the judgments furnishes a 
reasonably adequate guarantee of their truth. And this holds 
whether the authority be hyman or divine. If he has human 
authority for believing that certain judgments have been de facto 
revealed by God and vouched for by Divine Authority, he must, 
in order to give a reasonable assent to them, have convinced him- 
self dy the use of his own reason that he has adequate objective 
evidence for the trustworthiness of that human authority. In no 
conceivable case, therefore, does the exercise of faith (or assent 
on extrinsic authority) precede some use of individual reason and 
some rational appreciation of objective evidence. If faith on 
extrinsic authority is to be reasonable,—and unless it is it cannot 
stand the test of reason reflecting on it,—it must always imply 
such an exercise of individual reason as will convince the believer 
that the extrinsic authority is really there and is really adequate 
to ground the firm or certain assent of the intellect to that for 
which it vouches, 

The later traditionalists sought to show that it is one thing 
to discover a truth, and another thing altogether to prove or defend 
it when discovered: the insinuation being that the individual 
reason is unable to discover such truths as those referred to above, 
but is able, when enlightened and disciplined and brought to its 
full use by the knowledge of them (through Revelation trans- 
mitted by tradition), to prove and defend them. In this conten- 
tion there is both an error and an unproven assumption. 

The error lies in the supposition that there is an essential 
difference, a difference in principle or in kind, between the pro- 


1And the same question must be answered by every human individual for 
himself concerning his own beliefs. 
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cess by which the individual discovers a truth for himself and 
the process by which he learns it from others or communicates 
it to others. No doubt it is far easier to learn from others than 
to discover for one’s self: so much is undeniable. But the 
difference is one of degree,—of more or less ease, expedition, 
efficacy, convenience. It is not a difference of kind. The in- 
dividual, whether he be discoverer, learner, or teacher, uses the 
same intellectual faculty, follows the same intellectual laws, 
employs the same concepts, starts from the same premisses, goes 
through the same inferences and reaches the same conclusions.' 

The unproven assumption is that the traditional communica- 
tion of the truths in question from society to the individual, the 
communication or ‘‘zzst¢tutzo soctalis” (158, C) which is supposed 
to be essential for the full development of his reason, implies 
an original Divine Revelation.” But we have shown already, 
against De Bonald (160), that it does not necessarily imply a 
Divine Revelation. Nor, in fact, can it be shown necessarily to 
imply any drect intervention of God as Teacher or [nustructor ; 
and not rather merely the indirect and natural Divine Teaching 
which consists in God’s endowment of man with the faculty of 
reason. 


It is, of course, an undeniable fact that the natural development of the 
individual’s faculties of thought and expression are conditioned by acquisition 
of language and by social intercourse with his fellow-men: that the un- 
natural event of complete isolation would leave him in a “savage” state: that 
he is naturally a ‘social animal’. When, therefore, we speak of “the 
natural light of human reason”’® or the ‘‘ natural power or capacity of human 
reason,” the reference is not to the individual in an unnatural, solitary, 
isolated condition, but to the individual in human society, and to the in- 
tellectual capacity of the ordinary or average member of human society. 
Now it is a fact of universal history that a part of the actual enlightenment for 
which the individual is indebted to his social condition consists in the com- 
munication to him of the religious beliefs which are in substance universally 
prevalent: beliefs concerning immortality, an unseen world, an influence of 
Divine Powers on mundane things, and man’s dependence on such Powers. 
It is, moreover, a fact that the Catholic faith includes the belief that God 
did de facto make an Original Revelation to our first parents, and that de 
facto its content was in part transmitted from them to posterity,—although 
gradually disfigured and corrupted by accretions of error. Now the later 
traditionalists appear to have contended not only that such moral and religi- 
ous truths as have prevailed at least in substance universally throughout 


'Cf. MERCIER, op. cit., § 72, pp. 157-8; Science of Logic, ii., § 204, pp. 14-106. 
2Cf. supra, p. 297. * Cf. Canon of Vatican Council, supra, p. 312, n. 2, 
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human history come de facto from that original Divine Revelation, but also 
that only through the enlightening influence of such divinely communicated 
truths could human reason, whether individually or collectively, ave the 
capacity of establishing and defending these truths by rational demonstration 
(158, C). 

If this contention be examined from the standpoint of the believing 
Catholic, it must be regarded as confounding the natural with the supernatural. 
For no positive Divine Revelation, or communication of knowledge by God 
to man, is “natural” or due to human nature as such. Although, therefore, 
the human race has been de fac/o (according to Catholic teaching) raised toa 
supernatural end, and has been made from the beginning the recipient of re- 
ligious knowledge supernaturally communicated by Divine Revelation ; al- 
though, moreover, (according to Catholic teaching) human reason, whether 
regarded individually or collectively, has been de facto aided in its purely 
natural investigation of such fundamental problems as the existence of God, 
the immortality of the soul, the conditions and sanctions of the moral order, 
the rational grounds and duties of religion, by the universal transmission of at 
least some portion of that original Divine Teaching ; and although, finally, 
it is with man in this actual condition that the Catholic Churchis concerned in 
its teaching, and not with the hypothetical condition of man in what is referred 
to as “the state of pure nature,”—nevertheless the Vatican Council, in teach- 
ing that man can attain to certain knowledge of the existence of “one true 
God, our Creator and Lord ” by “the natural light of human reason,” brought 
to bear on “ the things that are made,”? defined that it is within the natural 
competence of men generally, exercising their reason on the data of human 
experience, and wthout the supernatural aid of any Divine Revelation, to 
reach a certain knowledge of God’s existence. 

But over against the error of Traditionalism, which it thus condemned 
for unduly depreciating the power of natural reason, there is the opposite 
‘error of Rationalism which claims an undue and erroneous extension of this 
power. According to this general system,—which has many different forms, 
—not only can natural reason demonstrate the Areambula fidet, not only has 
it the right and the duty to explore the authenticity of alleged Divine Revela- 
tions,—and the possibility of Revelation, Miracles, and Supernatural Religion 
generally,—but natural reason can of itself attain to the discovery and under- 
standing of whatever moral and religious truths it is night or reasonable for 
man to accept and profess. Against this system the general Catholic teach- 
ing is that, considering the nature of men as history and experience reveal 
them in the mass with all the material tendencies of their passions, prejudices, 
and preoccupations, ¢he firm possession and preservation and transmission 
of such a body of religious truths as would enable mankind to discharge sub- 
stantially the essential duties of natural religion, and preserve the human 
race from grave religious ignorance, errors and superstitions, and gross moral 
decadence, would be morally tmpossible without the assistance of some post- 
tive Divine Teaching or Revelation: in other words, that for the effective 
practice of the natural duties of religion by mankind, and for the continuous 
substantial observance of the natural moral law by the human race ¢he aid of 
a positive Divine Revelation is morally necessary. It can scarcely be denied 


‘ve Ha quae facta sunt.”—Kom, i, 20, 
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that this teaching embodies a sound and reasonable interpretation, indeed the 
only reasonable interpretation, of the universal data of human experience.’ 
This is the truth which Traditionalism overstated in its vigorous reaction 
against the anti-social teaching of Rousseau and the doctrinaire Rationalism 
which proclaimed the absolute self-sufficiency of the individual (157). The in- 
dividual reason considered in itself, apart from the educative influence of society 
and the magzstevium of tradition, is not the imaginary self-sufficient being of 
Rousseau and the Rationalists. But neither is it, on the other hand, the 
helpless and imbecile creature that Traditionalists would make it. It was right 
and proper for the Traditionalists to protest against the contemporary dei- 
fication of the individual reason, and to proclaim the reasonableness of re- 
cognizing and respecting the authority of the social magzsterium which is 
extrinsic to the individual. But nevertheless the individual has the inalien- 
able right to question the credentials of such authority. In matters that are 
within its own competence it must not bow blindly and unquestioningly. In 
such matters, as St. Thomas has pointed out, Jocus ab auctoritate est infir- 
missimus: the argument from authority is the weakest of all arguments. 
Hence in fact, though not in intention, Traditionalism did a real disservice 
to the cause of truth by its attempt to subordinate the function of the in- 
dividual reason to the function of tradition as the vehicle of extrinsic Divine 
Authority. 


Mercier puts the general argument against the “ extrinsicist 
theory of certitude,” propounded by Traditionalism, in this strik- 
ing manner:” “It is involved,’ he says, “either in the fallacy 
logicians call zg¢noratio elencht, or in a contradiction. On the one 
hand, it asserts that reason is incapable of rationally demon- 
strating the fundamental theses of natural religion: the existence 
of God, the distinction of good and evil, a future life. On the 
other hand, it asserts that we are certain of these theses because 
God has revealed them and humanity has accepted them. But 
such a position confronts its advocates with one or other of two 
alternatives. For we can say to them: Either you have reasons 
for admitting that God has revealed these doctrines, that He 
cannot teach error, that humanity is a reliable organon for the 
transmission of revealed truths; and if you do you are reinstat- 
ing the function of vatzonal proof which a moment ago you re- 
jected, ze, you are contradicting yourself. Or else, you accept 
those theses wethout reason, thereby committing yourself to blind 
faith; and thus for a philosophical problem, which of its nature 
demands a rational solution, you bring forward a solution which 


1Cf. St. THomas, Summa Contra Gentes, I., c. iv.; MERCIER, op. cit., § 73, 
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is not rational, z.e, you are misconceiving the nature of the point 
at issue.” 

Finally, if we look at the whole matter of the relation of in- 
dividual reason to extrinsic authority, if we consider the attitude 
of traditionalists, rationalists, and orthodox catholics in regard to 
it, from the general standpoint of reflecting reason,—which is the 
attitude of the philosopher,—it will, of course, be obvious that the 
philosopher must have, by the use of his own reasoning powers, 
attained to the certain knowledge that man is a free, moral, and 
responsible agent, that the human soul is spiritual and immortal, 
that a Supreme, Infinite Being exists, on Whom man and the 
universe are dependent, that a Divine Revelation of truth by God 
to man is possible, and that if actual it can be discerned as 
genuine and authentic, before he can usefully proceed to investi- 
gate the credentials of any» such alleged Revelation in human 
history, or explore any philosophical system which, like Tradi- 
tionalism, presupposes the truth of the Christian Revelation and 
the Christian Religion. 

To reach a reasoned certitude in regard to the true solutions 
of those fundamental problems concerning God, freedom, immor- 
tality, etc., must be ultimately the achievement of the human 
intellect considering the data of experience in the light of the 
objective evidence furnished by those data to the intellect. But 
many philosophers reject this statement, and try to base such 
certitude ultimately on grounds other than intellectual. Attempts 
of this kind we now purpose to examine. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


ANTI-INTELLECTUALIST THEORIES. KANT’S MORAL DOGMATISM. 
PRAGMATISM AND HUMANISM. 


164. SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANTI-INTELLECTUALIST 
THEORIES OF CERTITUDE. GENERAL ARGUMENT AGAINST 
SENTIMENTALIST AND VOLUNTARIST THEORIES.—We have 
seen (162) how Reid with the Scottish school of philosophers 
opposed to the scepticism of Hume the indubitable character of 
the “ principles of common sense,’ but without analysing and 
justifying the intrinsic reasons of the common assent of men to 
such principles, or meeting boldly the attacks of scepticism on 
the claims of intellectual evidence. If, however, the individual 
intelligence fails to justify its assents positively on grounds of 
evidence, its ultimate dictate will be scepticism. This was felt 
by a French student of the Scottish philosophy, Theodore Jouffroy 
(1796-1842), who, concluding that truth is unattainable by reason, 
maintained that scepticism can be and ought to be avoided by 
believing in spite of reason, and thus basing human certitude on 
“an act of faith, blind but irresistible, in man’s power to attain 
to truth”.1 This is what is known as the theory of “blind 
faith”. 

Already, in Germany, /acob? (1743-1819), admitting the 
main conclusion of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, that the 
human “ understanding” (Verstand) cannot transcend the limits 
of sense experience, proclaimed that man is endowed with a 
higher faculty than this ‘“ understanding ” which reasons logically 
from the data ofsense. This higher faculty (Vernunft: ‘“ reason”’) 
works in a hidden, mysterious way in the suprasensible domain 
of the true, the good, and the beautiful, as a sort of spiritual feeling 
or sentiment (Getstesgefiihl). It is prior to, and deeper than, all 
reasoning: we cannot seize or analyse it: we simply Jedceve 
in it and accept its dictates. It has not to do with phenomena 
but gets us into contact with zoumena, with reality. Through 

1Cf. TurnER, History of Philosophy, p.608; MrrciER, of. cit., § 80, pp. 176-7. 
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it we escape scepticism and rise superior to all the doubts and 
limitations of the mere logical faculty, the understanding! 

Thus, human certitude is based ultimately not on any 
intelligent apprehension of reality as object of the human under- 
standing, but on an inevident dictate of sentiment or feeling. 
This “ philosophy of sentiment,”—sentiment or feeling variously 
described as “rational,” “moral,” “esthetic,” “religious,” 
“ spiritual,”—was widely espoused after Kant’s time as superior 
to the so-called “reasoned” systems with their alleged im- 
possible and deceptive claims for the supremacy of intellectual 
evidence as the basis of certitude.” 

Although “feeling” or “ sentiment” can scarcely claim to 
be a third department of mental life, adequately distinct from 
the domain of ‘“ cognition,” and from “appetite” or “ cona- 
tion,” still the distinction has been widely recognized since the 
eighteenth century (46); and accordingly the theories which 
base human certitude ultimately on sentiment or feeling are 
distinguished from the “ voluntarist ” theories, which, following 
the moral dogmatism of Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason, seek 
the ultimate basis of certitude in the domain of the wz//, In all 
voluntarist theories the mental act which reaches beyond mere 
appearances and attains to reality is not an act of intellectual 
apprehension, not an assent of reason, but an act of belze/, 
motived or determined by the will. Of this we have a minor 
illustration in the French modification of the main or Kantian 
theory,—the ‘‘neo-criticism ” and “ philosophy of belief” pro- 
pounded by Renouvier (b. 1818).’ Kant, as we shall see, formu- 
lated three postulates for the practical reason. enouvier and 
the neo-Kantians contend that underlying a// demonstration 
there is a postulate, at the root of every assent there is a belief 
accorded to a free dictate of the will. ‘According to the 
classic zutellectualism certitude is caused by the necessitating 
action of objective evidence on the intelligence; according to 
the philosophy of belief, on the contrary, it is in ultimate analysis 

1 This so-called higher faculty, distinct from intellect or understanding, is an 
arbitrary fiction. Its postulation, by Jacobi, is due to this philosopher’s defective 
psychological analysis of the origin of our intellectual knowledge of the positively 
immaterial or suprasensible domain of reality. All our knowledge of this domain 
is attained by intellect through analogical concepts derived from the domain of 
sense. Cf. MERCIER, op, cit., § 85, pp. 190-1; vol. i., ch. ix. 


2Tbhid., § 79, pp. 175-6. 
3 Cf. UrBERWEG-HEINZE, Geschichte der Philosophie, iv., pp. 396 sqq.; MERCIER, 


op. cit., §81, pp. 177-80; § 87, p. 198. 
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the will, with all its concrete, personal springs of action, that 
must and does freely determine all certitude, whether spontaneous 
or reflex, and which consequently establishes the fundamental 
distinction between truth and error.” 1 But they do not openly 
go so far as formally to identify truth and error with the re- 
spective objects of our likes and dislikes. Rather they look to 
‘‘a general accord of thinkers” as at least a provisional criterion 
of truth. Such truth and certitude as are thus attainable 
are, of course, not absolute or objective, but only relative and 
subjective and moral: something like the “probabilities” of 
Carneades and Cicero (37). But we must be content with them, 
as the best attainable. It is plain, they argue, that there is 
no discoverable objective standard which would be a sure test 
of absolute truth: because even amongst the most sincere and 
highly gifted thinkers we find mutually contradictory views, 
some regarding as false and inevident the very judgments which 
others proclaim to be evidently credible and true. And finally 
we can see by reflection and experience that there is no single 
judgment, however ‘‘self-evident,” against which reason cannot 
raise doubts and difficulties. Unless, therefore, the will freely 
interpose to arrest reflection and stifle doubt, there can be no 
certitude. So that certitude is ultimately a matter not of the 
reason but of the will. 

We have given those few illustrations of anti-intellectualist 
theories of knowledge and certitude in order to reveal the 
general drift of such theories. We can now offer a general 
argument in criticism of the attitude and implications revealed 
in them: an argument which will tell equally against Kant’s 
philosophy of the Practical Reason, against Pragmatism, and all 
similar tendencies in more recent philosophy. 

All such theories may be described—by reason of their op- 
position to absolute scepticism, and their rejection of intellectu- 
ally objective tests of truth and motives of certitude—as forms 
of “subjectivist dogmatism”. However they may differ among 
themselves in detail, they all agree in basing human certitude— 
at least concerning the fundamental metaphysical, moral and 
religious convictions that are of deepest import to mankind—not 
on intellectual grounds, on motives which reflecting reason can or 
ought to evaluate, but on motives which determine assent or 
belief by their exclusive appeal to affecteve needs, impulses, 


1 MERCIER, Of. cit., p. 179. 
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instincts, of the thinking subject. For all of them alike the last 
word of critical philosophy must be sought not in objective evi- 
dence, not in the appeal of reality to the intellect, but in its 
subjective influence on affective dispositions of the soul. 

Now, no affective disposition or inclination of man’s nature, 
whatever form it may take, or however it be described, can issue 
a dictate which will be accepted, or ought to be accepted by man, 
—constituted as he is, and endowed as he is with the reflective 
faculty of reason, intellect, intelligence,—as the supreme and 
ultimate motive of certitude. 

For the subjective source, the affective disposition of will, or 
feeling, or sentiment, from which such dictate emanates, must 
issue this dictate either 4/zxd/y, or else only because and in so far 
as it is itself exlightened. 

But if it acts d/znudly it carmot reasonably and de jure satisfy, 
and de facto it does not under the test of reflection satisfy, a being 
endowed with the faculty of rational reflection on the grounds 
and motives of his assents. He may be inclined instinctively 
to trust those natural tendencies ; he may earnestly wish to safe- 
guard the fundamental moral and religious convictions which are 
so intimately bound up with man’s individual and social dignity 
and well-being. But endowed as he is with the power of rational 
reflection he cannot reasonably rest in an instinctive trust in such 
natural tendencies, wishes, desires, etc. ; he cannot help inquiring 
how and why they are there, or how A why they are what they 
are. His nature as a rational being impels him to seek enlzghten- 
ment regarding those tendencies, and regarding the real value 
or validity, the real credibility and grounds and truth, of the 
judgments which they dictate: and, should he in this reflective 
inquiry fail to find satisfactory reasons for what they dictate, 
should they prove blind, impervious to intellect, unjustifiable be- 
fore the bar of reflecting reason, he could not possibly escape the 
issue of universal scepticism. 

If, on the other hand, the dictates of those affective tendencies 
be enlightened, in other words if reason precedes and guides them, 
if they are reasonable and reasoned, justifiable and justified, this 
must be because there is intellectual insight into the sufficiency 
of their grounds and motives, because in other words the grounds 
and motives of such dictates do ultimately make an adequate 
evidential appeal (153-4) to intellect, so that such dictates are 


ultimately based on a motive of the intellectual order. But in 
VOL, Il. 21 
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this case certitude is ultimately based not subjectively on the 
dictate of an affective tendency, but objectively on the evidential 
appeal of the content of the judgment to the intellect which ap- 
prehends and assents to it as true. And so, subjectivist dog- 
matism is abandoned, 

We see, then, that for a being endowed as man is with the 
faculty of intellectual reflection, the ultimate motive of certitude 
cannot be of the subjective, psychological, non-intellectual, 
affective order: that subjectivist dogmatism can be only another 
name for scepticism. 

165. VOLUNTARIST OBJECTIONS. MISCONCEPTION OF IN- 
TELLECTUALISM.—Supporters of this anti-intellectualist dog- 
matism seem to regard it as the only possible alternative to the 
extreme or narrow intellectualism (148) which would accord to 
human intelligence or reason the mere function of assenting to 
cogently self-evident abstract principles, and to conclusions in- 
ferred by rigorous deductive inference from such principles. 
But the “classic intellectualism” according to which certitude is 
caused only by “the necessitating action of objective evidence on 
the intelligence” (163), is not that of scholasticism. It is rather 
the type of intellectualism revealed in the excessively deduc- 
tive and @-priorist speculations of Descartes, Leibniz, Spinoza, 
Ferrier, etc.,' in the Hegelian dialectic, and in the utilization 
of scientific inference according to mathematical and mechanical 
principles and methods by the positivists and phenomenists in 
constructing their purely mechanical philosophy of the universe 
as a phenomenon. But to this erroneous intellectualism the 
“ voluntarist” or “affective” theory of certitude is not the only 
alternative. The scholastic theory of objective evidence embodies 
the true form of intellectualism, the form which recognizes and 
assigns their rightful function to the affective tendencies of human 
nature as having a real, if indirect, evidential value which intellect 
can appraise as objective evidence for the truth of their dictates. 
This doctrine, as propounded in Chapter xxiii., §§ 148-54, really 
forestalls the arguments on which “affective” or ‘ voluntarist” 
theories rely, by showing that these theories are not really im- 
plied or necessitated by the class of considerations to which they 
appeal. Renouvier, for instance, appeals to the contradictory 
affirmations of sincere thinkers, and to the possibility of raising 
rational difficulties against even the most ‘self-evident ” proposi- 
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tions, as forcing upon us the conclusion that certitude must be 
ultimately determined by a free act of the will. But no such 
conclusion is legitimate: and in fact the conclusion drawn is 
self-contradictory, for a free act of the will is an act of ¢uzelligent 
decision, an act of choice enlightened by rational apprehension of 
the sufficiency of its grounds.! And if certitude is determined 
ultimately by a blind, capricious, instinctive determination of 
our nature, such certitude is, as we saw in our general argument 
above, a condition of mind which cannot but issue in absolute 
scepticism. The truth of course is that in the appreciation of 
evidence, in the examination of doubts and difficulties against a 
judgment, in the sustained effort of voluntary intellectual atten- 
tion, in the consideration of pros and cons where the evidence is 
not cogent, and where the assent when given will be freely 
elicited (11-13), a man must*make that use of reason which is 
known as the exercise of prudence in determining whether or when 
the evidence for the truth of the judgment is such as to warrant 
a firm or certain assent which will exclude all prudent fear of error. 
But so far from this being an abdication of the claims of reason 
or intellect to the demands of a blind, instinctive or affective 
voluntarism, it is a clear assertion of the supreme control of in- 
tellect in estimating the rightful evidential value of those sub- 
ordinate tendencies. It is true, moreover, that individuals may 
suffer constitutionally from what is known as puszllanimity or 
intellectual indecision (37), and that this is accountable for some 
men’s unreasonable negations and lapses into agnosticism ; just 
as the opposite defect, excessive haste, impulsiveness, dogmatism, 
is also accountable for widely prevalent errors. But the pre- 
valence of such errors, and of their causes, even among “ sincere 
thinkers,” is not a legitimate reason for pronouncing the human 
intellect to be radically incapable of attaining to any truth 
(39, A); or for making the futile attempt to avoid scepticism by 
taking refuge in the so-called “certitude” of an “affective” or 
“ yvoluntarist”” assent which is avowedly xon-rational, and there- 
fore really zrratonal. 

The absence of intellectual accord among men, as to the 
certain intellectual possession of any truth, is exaggerated by 
the advocates of subjectivist theories in their zeal to belittle the 
competence of the human intellect. There are truths which 
all sane men sfontaneously accept as self-evident, and which on 


1Cf. MERCIER, op. cit., § 87, p. 198. 
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reflection they continue so to accept, truths in respect to which 
intellect is infallible (44, 68, 153, 154). Not that it is impos- 
sible for the human intellect to investigate critically their real 
import or truth value (32), or even for individual minds to err 
in conducting this delicate process—whether through prejudice, 
prepossessions, inattention to pertinent evidence, defective or 
inadequate consideration of evidence—and so to drift into an 
attitude of avowed or concealed theoretical scepticism (37). 
But such abnormal use of the intellect is quite consistent with 
the view that there are truths to which the intellect in its 
normal use can attain infallibly. And the fact that such 
speculative sceptics, in order to live at all, must act in direct 
contradiction and defiance of their sceptical professions, and 
as if they believed quite a multitude of judgments (15) to be 
objectively true and certain, is a sufficient proof that their in- 
tellectual attitude is unsound, abnormal and unnatural. 


It must, however, be acknowledged that the judgments which are really 
self-evident, and those that can be inferred from them by cogent logical in- 
ference, do not include certain judgments which are of the very deepest 
import to human life. The existence of God, the spirituality and immortality 
of the soul, the reality of human freedom and the implications of moral 
responsibility, the natural duty of religion, the possibility and the fact of 
supernatural or revealed religion,—are theses to the truth of which the in- 
tellect is not compelled to assent. The evidence on which they are based 
is not found by rational investigation to be cogent. They are the subject- 
matter of freely formed convictions (11-13), reached by @ fosteriorz con- 
sideration of the immediate facts of experience. Now, since they are theses 
which have a direct and intimate bearing on human nature it is but natural 
that among the facts which have an evidential value in determining their 
truth, and which therefore demand rational consideration, we must include 
all the natural mental instincts, inclinations and needs of man,—whether 
intellectual, volitional, emotional or affective. That is to say, we must 
rationally recognize in these a certain evidential value, as pointing to the 
objective truth of the convictions towards which they impel us: just as we 
must recognize an evidential value in the universal acceptance of the sub- 
stance of such convictions (160) by the human race. Thus, in establishing 
and justifying a reasoned certitude for such affirmations as the existence 
of God, the spirituality and immortality of the soul, human freedom and 
moral responsibility, etc., the argument from the universal assent of mankind 
to at least the substance of those affirmations must be recognized to create 
a more or less strong presumption in favour of their truth ; although it must 
not be taken as in itself conclusive, or.as exempting us from raising and 
answering the question why such assents are universal. 

When we do raise this question we find that we can point to many broad 
facts which are in the nature of direct intellectual evidence, and which suffice 
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to justify rationally the certitude of men’s spontaneous assents to those uni- 
versal affirmations: such, for instance, as the great broad fact of order in 
the universe as indicating the existence of a Supreme Ruling Intelligence. 
If the evidential demand of the complex, concrete facts of experience on the 
human 7y/ed/igence, for certain interpretations of what is implied by these 
facts, though it be really felt and operative, yet cannot be adequately expressed 
in any verbal formule ; and if on that account we choose to describe the 
assents which they call forth as springing from an ‘intellectual instinct” 
(15, 161),—this is not denying that such motives of assent belong to the 
intellectual or objectively evidential order. 

But another undeniably operative factor in eliciting those universally 
prevalent spontaneous assents to the reality of a future life, to the existence 
of a Divinity, to the righteousness of Divine sanctions for human conduct, 
etc., is their fe/¢ harmony with the affective needs, yearnings and aspirations 
of human nature. The natural human yearning for immortality, for happi- 
ness, for a final adjustment of the rights and wrongs of earthly existence, is 
as universal as man’s sense of his finiteness and dependence on Higher 
Powers. Now the affective or Voluntarist theory would base such certitude 
as we can have concerning the truth of those or any other convictions ex- 
c/ustvely upon their harmony with the dictates of such affective yearnings or 
aspirations : thus making all religion a matter of feeling or sentiment. Such 
procedure is rationally indefensible. But it is another thing altogether, by 
rational reflection on the harmony of such assents with the affective needs 
and aspirations of human nature, to recognize in this harmony a certain 
weight of objective evidence pointing to the presumptive truth of those assents, 
and to the credibility of that which they affirm. In this there is no abandon- 
ment of sound and reasonable intellectualism. For by such procedure we 
are simply recognizing those affective factors as interpretatively or indirectly 
intellectual ; we are only interpreting their objective evidential value for in- 
tellect. No doubt their evidential value is only secondary if considered apart 
from the main data which we find within us and around us for rational demon- 
stration of human freedom and responsibility, the spirituality and immortality 
of the soul, and the existence of a Supreme Being. And no doubt this 
evidential value can be erroneously overrated. When, for instance, it is as- 
serted that there can be no natural faculty without its adequate object, no 
really natural need or yearning wholly aimless or doomed to complete frus- 
tration ; and when it is pointed out that human yearnings for immortality, for 
happiness, for righteousness, for moral perfection, for communion with the 
Divine, the Infinite, the All-Perfect, appear from the abiding universality of 
their manifestations to be implanted in human nature itself, as distinct from 
accidental, ephemeral inclinations and impulses: if it be inferred that there- 
fore it is certain that God exists, that the soul is immortal, etc., the inferences 
are quite too sweeping, and reason will promptly demand justification of the 
major assertions concerning the non-frustration of yearnings that are univer- 
sal and natural. But if we consider such facts of the affective order, such 
yearnings in so far as they are really universal and natural, and the harmony 
of the conclusions in question with their dictates,—if we consider those facts 
in the light of all the other evidence we have for those conclusions, and 
the conclusions themselves as explaining, accounting for the yearnings, and 
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rendering their dictates intelligible, then we can hardly fail to see in those 
yearnings presumptive and corroborative objective evidence of the truth of 
those fundamental convictions which underlie religion and morality, and 
which offer the only satisfactory rational explanation of the nature and destiny 
of man and the universe. 

Those reflections suggest, perhaps, the soul of truth there is in the volun- 
tarist and affective theories of certitude. But they point to the conclusion that 
it is reason ultimately, and not feeling or sentiment, that must have the last 
word in determining and justifying our assents: a conclusion Zo ¢he justice of 
which the advocates of such theories unconsciously bear testimony by their 
own zealous use of thetr intellectual powers in elaborating thety rational 
exposition and defence of those theories. 


166. KANT’S MORAL DOGMATISM OF THE PRACTICAL REASON. 
—The most influential subjectivist theory of certitude is un- 
doubtedly the “moral dogmatism” of Kant. Hume had in- 
ferred from Sensism the impossibility of any knowledge of 
absolutely universal and necessary truths. Against this con- 
clusion Kant’s Créteque of Pure Reason had asserted, and started 
from, the undeniable fact of the existence of such knowledge. 
So, too, English Sensism had endeavoured to reduce moral ob- 
ligation or duty to an egoistic, utilitarian dictate of self-interest. 
And against this Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason asserted, 
and started from, the undeniable fact of the existence of a moral 
law that is utterly irreducible to any such dictate. 

Is not duty often in conflict with the inclinations of self- 
interest? To explain duty, therefore, as springing from any 
such motive is to attempt the impossible. The English and 
Scottish moralists had imagined that a “ moral sense,” inclining 
the human heart to benevolence, sympathy, enlightened self- 
interest, could adequately account for the growth and develop- 
ment in man of the consciousness of duty, the sense of moral 
obligation. This Kant regarded as utterly erroneous and de- 
structive of morality. A person may be sincere and truthful 
and honourable from the motive of an enlightened self-interest 
in his own good name and reputation. But the moral law 
dictates that he be sincere and truthful and honourable even at 
the sacrifice of his own personal interest and reputation. Its 
dictate is above all personal interests, superior to all individual 
considerations, exempt from all particular conditions: it is an 
unconditional or categorical imperative. 

Moreover, the moral law as such simply dictates that we 
do the right because it ts the right, without prescribing the objects 
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or contents of our individual moral acts. In other words it is a 
pure form, which says simply: Do your duty because it is your 
duty. The theory of the moral act he calls a metaphysic: the 
‘““metaphysic of morals”. 

The dictate of the moral law, then, is wholly disinterested : 
it does not seek any end ulterior to itself: it commands the right 
for sake of the right. It is z¢s own end. Moreover, transcending 
as it does all individual interests, it is a wnzversal law, and is 
capable of formulation in absolute or universal terms. For 
instance: So act that the maxim of your conduct can prevail as a 
universal Jaw. Further, the moral law forbids that the will be 
subordinate, as a means to an end, by seeking any good beyond 
the moral act itself. Hence also: Act always so that human 
nature, whether in yourself or in others, be always an end, not a 
means. A will that would pursue an ideal of goodness extrinsic 
or foreign to itself would be hezeronomous, or subject to an alien 
law; but the moral law is autonomous : the practical reason, or 
will, finds in itself the true law of its own proper activity. Hence 
this final Kantian expression of the moral law as the form of 
moral conduct: Consider the idea of the will of every rational 
being as the idea of a will dictating universal laws. 

Armed with this apparently lofty and stoic conception of the 
moral law, Kant asks himself what does it imply. What “ pos- 
tulates of the practical reason” are inseparable from it? There 
are three such postulates. 

The first is freedom of the will. If 1 ought to act morally, it 
must be that I cam. ‘Thus in the logical order moral responsi- 
bility implies human freedom as its ratio cognoscendz, while in 
the ontological order freedom precedes responsibility as its ratzo 
essenat. 

The second implication of the moral law is the zwzmortality of 
the soul. And why or how? For this reason and in this wise: 
The moral law dictates duty for duty’s sake and forbids us to 
subordinate duty to the attainment of happiness. On the con- 
trary, duty often demands the sacrifice of personal interest, well- 
being, happiness, satisfaction. Nevertheless reason revolts, and 
rightly revolts, against the idea that duty and happiness be 
for ever separated. Does not the notion of the supreme good 
imply a good, and therefore the union of the good which is 
righteousness with the good which is Aappzmess ? But such union 
cannot be realized in the conditions of man’s moral life here on 
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earth. There must, therefore, be a future state of existence in 
which the soul can attain ever more fully to the moral ideal, 
where it can taste and enjoy, without however having sought, 
the happiness which must reward its fidelity to duty. 

The third postulate of morality is the erdstence of God. For 
when the soul shall enjoy the reward of its virtue, when duty 
and happiness coincide, when the donum supremum will be the 
bonum consummatum, such consummation of the universal order 
can only be conceived to be the work of an All-Powerful and 
All-Holy Will. There must be a God: the author of the 
physical order and the moral order, of the world of sense and 
the world of intellect, of the domain of appearances or phenomena 
and the domain of realities or noumena, Who will unify all in 
one universal and indefectible harmony. 

Such, then, are the affirmations of the practical reason: the 
moral law exists as an absolute dictate, a categorical imperative ; 
its conditions are freedom, immortality, and God’s existence. 
And religion, based upon morality, derives its legitimate sway 
over man, its authority and its credentials, from the practical 
reason. 

But what are those affirmations of the practical reason worth ? 
What are ¢hecr credentials and authority? They are wot based 
on knowledge, but on a need or dictate of the will. 

Knowledge is the achievement of man’s speculative reason 
(46). But it is confined to phenomena which occur in space 
and time and are subject to the absolute determinism of the law 
of universal causation. Man’s speculative reason can attain to 
no knowledge either of a substantial soul exempt in its acts from 
the absolute determinism of physical antecedents and capable 
of surviving bodily death, or of an Absolute Being transcending 
the phenomenal universe (46, 54). It may, and indeed must, 
think them, but only as problematic: it cannot know them to be 
veal, Neither, however, can it know them to bewmzreal. Know- 
ledge has simply nothing to say of them. Nevertheless we will, 
and cannot help willing, the morally good; and therefore we 
believe, and cannot help believing, what this implies. Conse- 
quently we will, and have a natural need to will, that there be a 
free and immortal soul in man, and that God, the Supreme Good, 
exist ; and we believe, and cannot help believing, in the reality 
of what the will thus dictates to be real. The foundation, there- 
fore, of moral or ethical certitude, and of religious faith, is the 
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need of our nature to give credence to certain ideas, By nature we 
are endowed with wd or practical reason, the seat or source or 
principle of moral conduct. Moral conduct is a fact; so is its 
source or principle. They are of our very nature, In the 
dictate of moral conduct we find certain necessary implications : 
human freedom and immortality, and the existence of God. 
This dictate of our nature as moral beings furnishes each of us 
individually with a motive that is subjectively sufficient for 
believing in the reality of these implications: though their ob- 
jective reality falls necessarily beyond the scope of our know/ledge ; 
their reality cannot possibly be an object of knowledge. Kant 
admits this expressly. “All faith,” he says,! ‘is an assent that 
is subjectively sufficient, but conscious of its objective insuffi- 
ciency ; faith therefore is opposed to knowledge.” 

Nor can this consciousness that God, freedom and immortal- 
ity are unknowable, unattainable by the speculative reason, 
militate against the personal certitude of our belief in them as 
realities : for reflection on the speculative reason shows that such 
realities, being suprasensible, cannot possibly be its objects, 
cannot belong to the sphere of knowledge or science. The 
Critique of Pure Reason established this, Its achievement in 
regard to them was to “remove knowledge in order to make 
room for delzef”:* and thus “to render a signal service to 
humanity by removing morality and religion from the domain 
of science and from the consequent corroding influence of 
scientific doubt”.® The limits of the scientific knowledge attain- 
able by the speculative reason being thus duly recognized, the 
primacy of the practical reason, the supremacy of its influence 
in determining the certitude of personal belief in those supra- 
sensible realities, is manifest, For the dictate of the practical 
reason, the categorical imperative of conscience, implies and 
demands belief in God, freedom and immortality, as realities ; 
and at the same time this dictate (with all that it involves) 
transcends the sensible or phenomenal domain of the speculative 
reason and attains by way of belief to the real or noumenal do- 
main of being.t Thus, then, the scepticism or phenomenism 

1Qw'est-ce que s’orienter dans la pensée. Edited in the Mélanges de Logique,— 


apud MERCIER, of. cit., § 77, p. 173. Mercier’s exposition (ibid.) has been closely 
followed in the text above. 

2 Critique of Pure Reason, Pref. pp. xxx and xxi (tr. MULLER, pp. 700-1), quoted 
above, vol. i., § 46, p. 172, n. I. 

2 Vol. i., § 46, p. 172; cf. § 56, pp. 199-200, 4 Cf, vol. 1., § 46, p. 172. 
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of the speculative reason is seen to be a condition of, and a pre- 
paration for, the moral dogmatism of the practical reason, 

167. CRITIQUE OF MORAL DOGMATISM. THE “CATE- 
GORICAL IMPERATIVE” AND ITS IMPLICATIONS.—Kant’s inten- 
tions were good. He wished to defend man’s. fundamental 
religious and moral beliefs against the attacks made upon them 
in the name of science. The aim of the Crztzque of Practical 
Reason was to show up the error of identifying duty with self- 
interest after the manner of the British moralists; to vindicate 
the real existence of a moral law, or dictate of duty, absolute in 
character and universal in its authority ; to show, consistently 
with the principles and conclusions of the Crztzque of Pure 
Reason, that the certitude of our belief in God, freedom and 
immortality, is sufficiently grounded in the subjective, practical 
human need of such belief as necessitated by the dictate of the 
practical reason interpreting the implications of the imperative 
of duty revealed in our moral conscience ; that the primacy of 
this practical dictate, or need of the will to believe, its supremacy 
in transcending the limits of the mere knowledge-verdicts of the 
speculative reason, reveals this practical need or dictate as the 
subjectively adequate and only possible ultimate basis of human 
certitude in realities of the suprasensible, moral and religious 
order. 

If, therefore, we can show that Kant’s method of vindicating 
the reality of a moral obligation superior to all self-interest is a 
failure; that such obligation cannot be grounded on any need 
or dictate of our nature so long as the speculative reason is de- 
barred from seeking or finding objective grounds for it; that he 
cannot validly or consistently derive from such a dictate of duty 
the three conclusions proposed for our belief concerning God, 
freedom and immortality; and finally, that his two Cyr7tzques 
are, in fact if not in intention, mutually inconsistent and contra- 
dictory, that the conflict between them is inevitable, essential, 
fundamental,—it will be sufficiently clear that so far from 
achieving what he wished and intended, his effort to defend 
human certitude only leads once more to the wilderness of 
scepticism, 

I. The deduction of the categorical imperative as pure universal 
form or law of moral conduct fails to establish a real and effective 
moral obligation. Kant’s moral dogmatism is avowedly con- 
cerned with existing realities, with the moral conduct of actual 
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ten: its aim is to establish an effective moral obligation. Its 
method precludes its doing so. And for this reason: from ab- 
stract judgments of the ideal order it is impossible to deduce an 
affirmation concerning an existence. But the categorical im- 
perative is an abstract formula of the ideal order. Therefore the 
actual existence of an effective moral obligation (and of its three 
ontological conditions) cannot be deduced from the categorical 
imperative.! 

What Kant expresses in such a variety of formule as the 
moral law is not an object of actual experience, but an adstrac- 
tion. Examine the formule given above. They are all abstract 
and wniversal. Kant has confused the abstract formulation of cer- 
tain conditions of morality with proof or vindication of the fact of 
moral obligation. We need not examine those conditions on 
their merits. The stoic rigorism of some of them is not above 
criticism. But such as they are, where are they to be found? 
Disinterestedness, for example, as a condition of moral conduct, 
—where is it realized? Where, if not in the concrete acts of 
men’s individual wills? And so of the other veritable conditions 
of morality. But the acts of the will are elicited 2 view of an 
end: without an end in view there would be no “motive” of 
action, and consequently no action. If the end is in conformity 
with man’s rational nature the act is morally good; otherwise it 
is not. From such concrete data, embodied in concrete moral 
acts, reason abstracts the conditions essential for a morally good 
act, and then erects them into a universal norm or standard or 
criterion of moral acts, But the abstract formulation of such a 
standard or rule is not the proof of a real and effective moral 
obligation. ‘Yhe conditions or circumstances by the presence of 
which the existence of a duty or obligation are revealed to us do 
not constitute the real and effective obligation, Yo be morally 
obliged or bound in duty and to act accordingly, implies this: 
that we wish an end absolutely, that we see a definite act to be 
necessary for the realization of this end, and that we freely will 
or elicit to perform the act as a means to the end. But, then, 
the question at once arises: /s there any end which imposes itself 
absolutely on the will? And if so, what is it? It is for man’s 
intelligence, for his reason, to find out. And so we pass from the 


1 The attempt to make such an inference is compared by Taine to an attempt to 
hang one’s hat on the painted image of a nail in the wall.—Cf. Mercier, of. cit., 


§ 86, pp. IQI-2. 
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domain of action to that of speculation, from the dictate of duty 
by the practical reason to the analysis of this dictate by the specu- 
lative reason, And, contrary to Kant’s contention, the primacy 
inevitably passes from the former to the latter. 

Nor does Kant’s actual procedure fail to betray an uncon- 
scious indication of this inevitable denouement. “So act that 


human nature be never a means, but always an end.” In other 
words: ‘Subordinate your personal interest to the good of 
humanity, and will this always as supreme end”. But why 


should I? Is the good of humanity the supreme end of life, 
the supreme determinant of my conduct? A question which it 
is obviously the task of the speculative reason or intellect to 
answer by rational reflection and investigation. 

Again, look at Kant’s account of the categorical imperative. 
Man’s moral conscience, it is alleged, reveals an absolute or cate- 
gorical imperative which must be interpreted as the dictate of 
an autonomous will. But the dictate of duty de facto revealed 
by introspection is not revealed, and cannot be interpreted, as 
imposed autonomously by the will or practical reason. An 
“autonomous” will is one that should necessarily will its own 
perfection, finding in itself the adequate object of its volition, 
wholly uninfluenced by any end or object or motive outside or 
extrinsic to itself. But only the Will that is Divine, Infinite, 
All-Perfect, can will in this way. The will of the human indivi- 
dual is not thus self-moved or self-sufficient. Nor can it will 27 
vacuo, as it were. It must will this or that or the other concrete 
end presented to it by the intellect as a good: only by such good, 
as “motive,” can it be solicited or “moved” from its state of 
indetermination to elicit any definite, specific act of volition. 
And such is the law of every will that is contingent and finite. 
Only the Will that is Imperfectible, All-Perfect, Infinite, “ Actus 
Purus,’ can elicit a self-originated volition, an absolute begin- 
ning of activity. Thus Kant’s doctrine of the human will as 
autonomous really deifies the human will. 

Il. Kant’s postulates of the Practical Reason cannot be validly 
or consistently deduced from the categorical imperative or dictate 
of moral duty, 

A. And first as to his doctrine of freedom. How can he 
speak of free acts of man after concluding in the Critique of Pure 
Reason that whatever happens in space and time is ruled by 
the absolute determinism of phenomenal antecedents according 
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to the law of physical causation? How can determinism pre- 
vail universally in the world of space and time if a /vee principle, 
residing in the noumenal domain of the real human will, can 
intervene in the flow of physical events and break their physically 
determined continuity ? Either there is no real relation between 
the two domains, the noumenal domain of free volitional action 
and the phenomenal domain of physical determinism, or there 
is such relation. If there is none such, if free volition is con- 
fined to the noumenal world, how can it serve to explain the 
actual moral conduct of men in the actual world of space and 
time? When Kant argues, and rightly, that “you must” im- 
plies “you can,” it is because he sees in any such definite, con- 
crete human act as e.g. telling the truth at one’s own expense, 
an exercise of moral conduct, and infers as a necessary implica- 
tion of this act the freedom of the man to tell the truth rather 
than lie. But this is bringing down freedom from the noumenal 
domain and admitting its real relation, its real contact, with 
man’s actions in the physical domain of space and time. And 
‘ what now becomes of the universal determinism? Kant, as 
we have seen already, tried to face this difficulty.' But how? 
By taking the soul in two senses, as the noumenal go and as 
the phenomenal go, as a noumenal reality for belief and as a 
phenomenal object for knowledge. By recognition of this dis- 
tinction, he says, “‘ we ean without any contradiction think of the 
same will when phenomenal (in visible actions) as necessarily 
conforming to the law of nature, and so far, mot free, and yet, 
on the other hand, when belonging to a thing by itself, as 
not subject to that law of nature, and therefore free”’.” But 
how ‘without any contradiction”? Is the contradiction not 
palpable? Kant denies that there is any contradiction; and 
his reason for the denial is that while the speculative reason can 
know the will only as phenomenal (and not free), it can think the 
will as noumenal (and free), and therefore cannot deny the 
possibility of free will as noumenal, while the practical reason 
demands free will as a noumenon and justifies our de/zef in it as 
really free: to which he would add the further plea that con- 
tradiction can be only between conflicting ‘ knowledges,” or 
conflicting ‘‘ beliefs,” but is unintelligible and impossible as be- 
tween any “knowledge” and any “belief,” inasmuch as these 


1Of. vol. 1., § 54, p. 193. ; 
2 Critique (Pref. to and edit.), p. 699—quoted vol. 1., ibid. 
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are wholly separate and mutually exclusive domains of human 
experience. But all this is of no avail. For firstly, on his own 
theory he ought to judge human free will to be ax zmposstbility. 
The Auman will, on his own admission, is the will that conditions 
the moral acts of men, acts that are performed in the physical 
world of space and time. He might, indeed, judge to be 
possible a world of unknown and unknowable beings endowed 
with free will, beings wholly apart from the world of human 
experience. But how can he, without inevitable contradiction, 
judge free will to be possible and operative in the actual moral 
conduct of human beings existing and acting in this world of 
human experience, if he holds all the events in this world, in- 
cluding the moral acts of men, to be rigidly and adequately 
determined by their physical or phenomenal antecedents? And 
secondly, is there in man only one Ego, one we//, considered 
under two different aspects?! If so, the contradiction is there: 
such “go or wzll cannot be both free and not free: nor will it 
remove the contradiction, or satisfy us as rational beings, to be 
told that we only now the will as not free, but can transcend this 
knowledge by de/zeving the will to be free, and console ourselves 
with the thought that it is belief, not knowledge, that attains to the 
reality of things.” Or is it that there are two real and really 
distinct domains of reality, the one including the noumenal Ago 
or well, and the other including the visible universe of men and 
things? If this were so, and if the former had no influence on 
or in the latter, then it is not about the former that reasonable 
men will trouble themselves, but about the actual men and things 
of human experience.* While if the noumenal (free) will has a 
real influence on the flow of events in the phenomenal universe 
the contradiction of maintaining this universe to be ruled by 
rigid determinism remains inevitable. 

B. Kant’s attempt to infer the immortality of the soul from 
the dictate of moral duty is inconsistent with his own principles. 
His argument comes to this, that although morally right conduct 
is essentially disinterested, and can never be in view of happiness, 
nevertheless reflection on the notions of virtue and happiness 
shows that there is an evident incompatibility in conceiving 

1 Cf. § 129, supra, for Kant’s erection of phenomena into ‘‘ secondary ” realities. 

2In other words the speculative reason of man will inevitably assert, and rightly 
assert, its claim to primacy, to explore all the motives and grounds, whether sub- 


ective or objective, of all human beliefs or assents, and to evaluate these accordingly. 
3 Cf, Maner, Psychology, chap. xxii., pp. 474-5. 
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virtue to be for ever divorced from happiness ; and since they are 
often divorced in the present life, where the lot of the just man 
is so allied with suffering, there must be a future life where virtue 
will have its reward. 

But if it were analytically evident, from mere consideration 
of the notions, that virtue and unhappiness are incompatible, as 
Kant contends, then such analysis should enable us to see that 
virtue and happiness are essentially inseparable. But they are 
not, as indeed Kant himself admits and experience of life 
abundantly proves. If, therefore, the one does involve the other, 
the connexion must be proved or made clear synthetically. But 
it cannot according to Kant’s own principles, for the Cr7tique of 
Pure Reason teaches that synthetic judgments are valid only within 
the limits of sense experience, while the soul and a future life fall 
beyond these limits. Z 

As a matter of fact the belief that virtuous conduct will have 
its reward, or ought to have its reward, is not a belief the validity 
of which is self-evidently valid. That it will have its reward 
requires to be proved. And that it ought to have its reward,— 
well, perhaps, the persuasion is no more than an illusion, prompted 
by the wish that is father to the thought? These difficulties can, 
of course, be solved, and the general argument from duty to 
immortality defended as valid, But Kant’s doctrine concerning 
the scope and validity of the judgments that must enter into 
such an argument precludes Kant himself from all right to 
use it. His claim that the practical reason, being above the 
laws that govern the speculative reason, can use the argument 
legitimately to ground Jde/zef in immortality, we shall examine 
below (168). 

C. In inferring the existence of God from the categorical 
imperative Kant employs the principle of causality inconsistently 
with his own teaching as to the limits of the valid application 
of this principle. The union of righteousness and happiness ina 
perfect and consummated good must, he argues, ultimately take 
place. Butit can take place only if brought about by a Supreme 
Being, a Sovereign Legislator of the moral order, Who wills to 
realize the donum consummatum. Therefore such Supreme Being 
exists. 

But what can such inference avail, if the principle of causality 
is not objectively valid or applicable beyond the domain of 
phenomena ? 
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Before considering Kant’s claim to the lawfulness of such reasoning in 
support of our de/zef in the postulates of the practical reason,—a point which 
belongs to the relation between the two Crztigues,—we may note here a few 
other obvious defects in his procedure. From his stoic conception of moral 
duty he totally excludes the motive of happiness. Man’s desire for happiness 
is natural. M*sreover the virtuous man deserves, merits happiness, as the 
reward of well-doing : even on Kant’s admission. Nay, more, a man is 
bound to be virtuous, and so to render himself worthy of happiness. And 
yet Kant would have it that if a man desires the happiness which he ought by 
his conduct to deserve, such desire of his cannot be a morally good act 
inasmuch as it is wanting in the essential element of disinterestedness ! 
The truth of course is that while disinterestedness is a perfection of the moral 
act, the full measure of disinterestedness which would exclude all considera- 
tion of self and all thought of individual well-being is not essential to morally 
righteous conduct. 

Again, the unquenchable aspirations of man towards an ideal of moral 
goodness, beauty, righteousness, above and beyond the satisfactions of 
individual interests ; his inborn reverence, respect, admiration for this ideal,— 
are boldly emphasized in Kant’s theory. ‘‘ Two things,” he exclaims, 
“fill the soul with admiration and respect, the starry heaven above us and the 
moral law within us.” This is undeniably so. But then both of them alike 
raise problems for the human mind. What is the import or significance of 
such feelings? It is all very well to say: ‘I wish, I desire, that the moral 
order be respected ; I experience an imperative need to respect it ; my nature 
impels me to respect it ; the moral dignity of man, the good of humanity, etc., 
demand it”. All that only vazses a problem (and not quite accurately, thus 
expressed), but does not solve it. What right have I to assume @ f7vor7 that 
such needs, impulses, aspirations are not illusory? How do I know that the 
subordination of my personal satisfactions to a dictate of duty or a moral law 
is right or reasonable, and not a mere self-deception? Therefore I must seek 
and find, dy rational investigation of my own nature and the universe and 
what they imply, a va/zonal basis for, and justification of, those moral dictates 
in obedience to which I am expected to shape my conduct and direct my life. 
And so we find ourselves once more led to the thesis of intellectualism, that 
man can attain to a reasoned certitude regarding his spontaneous assents, 
whether these be speculative or moral or religious, if, and only if, he can find 
for such assents a ground or motive that will be objectively valid under the 
scrutiny of reflecting reason. Natural promptings of the will, aspirations of 
the heart, impulses of feeling and sentiment, may serve as immediate motives 
of spontaneous assents, and as provisional practical guides of conduct; but 
the ultimate ground of human certitude must be approved by reflecting reason, 
and with reflecting reason the last word on certitude must ever rest. 


168. THE Two CRITIQUES COMPARED. INCONSISTENCIES 
OF KANT’S SYSTEM AS A WHOLE.—The student of Kant. will 
be struck by the fact that both of Kant’s Cvitigues are reasoned, 
that both are works of the same individual human intellect, ex- 
ploring, interpreting, arguing, reasoning, apparently in the same 
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way and according to the same general laws which guide and 
govern rational processes. When examining the first Critique 
we had occasion more than once to notice certain inconsistencies 
and certain peculiar problems it suggested concerning its own 
scope and significance.! We have now briefly to compare the 
two Critiques with a view to seeing whether their conclusions 
conform at least to the negative test of consistency (156) in 
considering their claim to acceptance as forming a satisfactory 
philosophy of human experience as a whole. 

For a time it was thought by many that it was only when he 
realized the destructive bearings of the first Cr7z¢égue upon the 
fundamental moral and religious beliefs of mankind that Kant 
tried to avert the impending disastrous consequences by seeking 
a new basis for those beliefs in his second Critique; that he had 
not conceived and intended from the beginning the destruction 
of the ‘ancient metaphysics” as a necessary preparation for the 
transference of the basis of those beliefs from the scientific domain 
to the domain of the will, or regarded this transference itself as 
the only sure way of defending religion and morality against 
the sceptical attacks of reason. But from Kant’s correspondence 
it appears that he had before him throughout,’ the whole general 
outline of the system embodied in the two Crzt:ques, and that 
therefore he always regarded their respective conclusions not 
only as mutually compatible, but as mutually complementary and 
as forming together one logical and perfectly consistent whole. 
That his intention was the very reverse of sceptical or destruc- 
tive of moral and religious certitude is beyond all question. And 
that he could have regarded the two Crz¢zques as mutually com- 
plementary is also intelligible. For the conflict between them 
is de facto not quite explicit and obvious. 

When Kant set himself to the task of meeting the scepticism 
of Hume he was probably impressed by the formula with which 
Leibniz had countered the empiricism of Locke: “Nihil est in 
intellectu quod prius non fuerit in sensu, mzs¢ intellectus ipse” 
(71). While sense experience is of objects allied to material con- 
ditions of time-and-space phenomena, reflection on our intellectual 
activity reveals this as determining the necessary, a przorz judg- 
ments of science, and as thereby disclosing an intelligible world 
which is beyond the control of positive science altogether. 

1Cf. especially vol. i., § 59; also §§ 46, 54, 56, 58. 


2 Cf. MERCIER, Op. cit., § 109, pp. 247-50. 
VOL. II. 22 
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When, therefore, the dictate of moral duty reveals itself in man’s 
conscience as absolute, it cannot on the one hand ground itself 
on principles of the speculative reason which are concerned only 
with the scientific knowledge of the objects of sense experience, 
but neither on the other hand has it anything to fear from them 
since it is wholly beyond the range of their proper sphere of 
application. The conflict, therefore, between the two Crztiques 
is not direct or apparent. 

But is the conflict between their directive principles neverthe- 
less really there? It certainly is; and by an inevitable logical 
necessity. 

What, for instance, can be the significance of the distinction 
between the speculative reason and the practical reason? ' Are 
they two distinct faculties? There appears to be no ground 
whatever for thinking so. They are rather two aspects or 
domains of the activity of the human intelligence (or intellect, 
understanding, reason). They are simply one and the same 
human intelligence, conceiving, judging, reasoning, in the domain 
of speculative reality (or “things’’), and of practical reality (or 
“acts” ), respectively. The theoretical or speculative reason, then, 
would be intellect employed in the investigation of that which 7s ; 
and the practical reason would be the same intellect employed in 
the investigation of that which ought to be—or, human conduct 
in its ethical aspect. 

But if so, this single faculty must in all its functions be sub- 
ject to the same general laws. If, as theoretical or speculative, 
it can attain only to sense phenomena, it should as practical 


1 Kant sometimes seems to identify what he calls the practical reason with the 
will, or again, at times, with man’s moral conscience. But the will, considered in 
itself, is not a cognitive faculty at all, not a faculty which apprehends or judges or 
assents or reasons : hence it has been described as of itself a “ blind” faculty: its 
function is to will, desire, ‘intend ”’ ends, to ‘‘choose” means, etc., under the en- 
lightening influence of the higher cognitive faculty, the intellect, manifesting objects 
as  good’’, Hence Kant must rather have meant by the practical reason the faculty 
which discerns, judges, dictates, reasons, and delivers verdicts, concerning objects)of 
the practical or moral order, human acts and human conduct, i.e. concerning matters 
in which the exercise of free will is directly involved. The question is, then, is 
such faculty distinct from the intellect or reason which judges speculative matters ? 
And the same question applies to man’s moral conscience. Conscience, as a faculty, 
is universally regarded by scholastics, and indeed by philosophers generally, as the 
intellect itself dictating a judgment concerning the lawfulness or unlawfulness of 
a definite act to be there and then performed or avoided by the person judging, 
While the special aptitude of the intellect to discern the truth of first principles of 
the moral order has been described by scholastics and others as symderesis (15). 


Cf. supra, p. 243 n. 
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have the same confines. On the other hand, if, as practical, it 
can attain to the vea/ztes of the domain of moral duty, so should 
it, as speculative, be able to attain to the realztzes of the domain 
of sense. Concerned as we are with only a single faculty, 
man’s intelligence or reason, there can be only two alternative 
answers to the inevitable question: Can it attain to reality or 
can it not?) We must choose one: we cannot choose both. 

If it can, inasmuch as moral duty both transcends pheno- 
menal conditions and is an object of certitude, why cannot sub- 
stances and causes be also “noumena” or metaphysical realities 
likewise transcending phenomenal conditions, and be therefore 
objects of certitude on the same title as the realities of the moral 
order ? 

If it cannot, for the reason that, owing to the absence of 
phenomenal or sensible matter whereby alone reality could “be 
given” or “appear,” the spontaneity of the intellect endeavour- 
ing to apprehend it would be without an “ object,’ why should 
the reality called the ‘‘categorical imperative,” or the realities 
supposed to be implied by it, be capable of certain attainment, 
seeing that they too are not presented in ‘‘sensible matter” as 
“objects” ? 

Kant, however, made the fatal mistake of endeavouring to 
show that the intellect cannot attain to certitude about substances 
and causes, that the supposed metaphysical knowledge of these 
is an illusion, whereas the knowledge embodied in physics and 
mathematics is genuine; and his only way of making this nega- 
tion plausible was by contending that genuine scientific certitude 
is confined to phenomena that fall within the limits of sense ex- 
perience,—to the sense appearances which are the objects of 
physics and mathematics. But having taken up this position he 
could escape the sensism and scepticism of Hume only by 
maintaining the reality of a world beyond the scope of sense, 
a purely intelligible domain, and the possibility of attaining 
to certitude concerning it. The question, however, then was: 
How can such certain attainment be possible. After he had 
declared that the human intellect cannot attain to certitude 
about any reality, that all its necessary and universal judgments 
reveal merely mental phenomena or sense appearances moulded 
by the forms of its own activity, how was he to get it into certain 

1 First it was represented as attaining to certitude as to how the reality which 


directly affects us in external and internal sensation (the *‘ noumenon of experi- 


* 
22 
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contact with the purely intelligible, real or noumenal domain of 
being ? 

He tried to do so by seizing on one single fact of his own 
consciousness, assuming a similar fact to be present in every 
other person’s consciousness, and by analysing rationally its im- 
plications. This fact was the concept or notion, which he found 
within his mind, of moral duty, moral obligation, moral law. 
This content of his consciousness he interpreted,—not very 
accurately, as we saw above, but no matter,—as a “categorical 
imperative,” ze. an absolute dictate binding necessarily and unt- 
versally. But, granting all that, the reader will surely ask what 
possible use could Kan¢ make of it for grounding certitude about 
reality, seeing that he had just declared all necessary and universal 
judgments, all notions or concepts, to be capable of manifesting 
either (1) merely mental products of subjective, a priord forms with 
sensuously given materials, where there are such materials, or else 
(2) mere empty mental forms themselves, mere regulative modes 
of the mind’s activity, where there are no such sensuous materials, 
modes which it would be an illusion (according to his own 
teaching) to mistake for realities. Either those moral notions 
and dictates are revealed to us, and apprehended by us (as de 


ence” : the real external world and the real Ego: what the “‘ ancient metaphysics” 
called material substances or subjects, and material causes or agencies) appears; 
then as attaining to certitude only about mental phenomena or appearances, which 
were thus, as secondary entities (129), distinguished and isolated from their corres- 
ponding ‘‘noumena of experience”’: so that these latter were thus made just as 
remote from the intellect as the ‘‘ metaphysical noumena,”’ God, the soul, freedom, 
immortality, the moral order, the realities to which the three ideas of the pure 
speculative reason point. Nevertheless, Kant in places distinguishes and contrasts 
those two sets of noumena, as to their certain attainability by the human intellect. 
Cf. MERCIER, op. cit., § 144, p. 397: ‘‘Kant often contrasts knowledge of the 
noumena of experience with knowledge of metaphysical reality. Why? CanI 
know the empirical noumenon, or can I not? If I cannot, where is the use of con- 
trasting my ignorance of it with my ignorance of metaphysical reality. If on the 
other hand the empirical real, or noumenon of experience, does lie within the scope 
of my knowledge, why can I not pass from certitude regarding such empirical 
realities to certitude concerning metaphysical realities, seeing especially that ex 
hypothesi the latter are a necessary condition of the existence of the former.” 

The reader will recognize, in what are here referred to as ‘‘noumena of ex- 
perience ’’ and ‘‘ metaphysical realities’ respectively, the intelligible realities of the 
domain of sense (sensibilia per accidens : material substances and causes), of which 
we have proper concepts, and intelligible realities transcending the domain of sense 
(spiritual substances and causes; the human soul as free, spiritual and immortal; 
pure spirits ; God), of which our concepts are only analogical (supra, § 114, p. 76, 
n. 1; pp. 80-1; § 125, pp. 143-4). And in the rational inferribility of the latter from 
the former he will see the fundamental reason of the possibility of a speculative 
metaphysics, and the condemnation of Kant’s metaphysical agnosticism. 
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facto they are), i the concrete, individual data of our consctous 
expertence,—in our individual moral feelings, sentiments, impulses, 
choices, decisions, etc., as these arise in our direct consciousness : 
but if so, they can (on Kant’s theory) reveal just mere mental 
phenomena, pure and simple, like our other concepts and judg- 
ments; and the objective reality of the noumenon which they 
suggest to us remains exactly as doubtful and unattainable as 
that of any other noumenon of experience. Or else those moral 
notions and dictates are devoid of all empirical content, independent 
of anything revealed in the consciousness of our actual moral 
life, objects of pure intellectual intuition. But then, if it is 
alleged that decause they are such they manifest realzties to us, 
and that we thus attain to certitude about reality, (1) why can 
we not have, @ pari, a similar intellectual certitude of suprasen- 
sible realities through the (speculative) concepts and judgments 
we form regarding substance, cause, soul, spirit, God? And 
secondly, (2) is it not inconsistent of Kant to claim the power 
of attaining to certitude about reality for the very faculty of 
intellect to which he had already repeatedly denied all such 
power? Why should not such reputed attainment of suprasen- 
sible reality be still an illusion? Why should it not still be de 
facto only the thought or idea of a mere empty mental form? 
And finally, (3) even supposing it to be a certain attainment to 
reality, the insuperable difficulty would still remain of either 
leaving one of the noumenal realities, which is human freedom, 
up in the clouds of a Platonic mundus intelligibilis, or else 
bringing it down to the concrete world of actual human experi- 
ence, to the inevitable destruction of the universal determinism 
which on Kant’s own theory prevails there.’ 


It is sometimes urged,—and this will be our last point,—that while the 
certitude attainable by the speculative exercise of reason is conditioned by 
external experience, the certitude attainable by its practical exercise is con- 
ditioned only by internal experience. Or, to put it in another way, “human 
experience, taken in its totality . . . has two distinct starting-points: sevse 
data, the subject-matter of scientific knowledge ; and the categorical tm- 
perative of conscience, the basis of moral and religious beliefs” .? And this 
being so, may not analysis of each of these domains show us that though 
certitude concerning veality is unattainable by reason proceeding from the 
former starting-point by way of external (speculative) experience, it is attain- 
able by reason proceeding from the second by way of internal (practical, 
moral) experience? May not such analysis lead us to the conclusion that 


‘Cf. supra, pp. 332-4 Vol. i., § 46, p. 172, 
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the sezse data of consciousness which reveal to reason the p/iysical domain, 
and the szprasensible data of conscience which reveal the moral and religt- 
ous domains, are totally heterogeneous and mutually isolated for reason? 
If, then, it be shown that reason can ground the certitude of its moral and 
religious Je/iefs in reality on the latter set of data, and that through the former 
set it can attain to knowledge, but only of phenomena, not of reality, is not 
moral and religious certitude thereby made absolutely proof against the 
sceptical inroads of science ? 

In this plea for Kantism we have a plausible mixture of good intentions 
and bad philosophy. But its plausibility is destroyed even by Kant’s own 
teachings. The only point we need notice in it is the insinuation that, from 
the point of view of human certitude about reality, different values attach to 
the two sources of experience. But what ave the two sources referred to ? 
Not internal and external experience, in the sense of consciousness of the 
go and awareness of an external universe. For we have seen! that Kant 
holds all our consciousness of what goes on in the #go to be conditioned 
by our awareness of an external, spatial universe ; and that, moreover, both 
the spatial or external and the temporal or internal data can, according to his 
theory, reveal only mental phenomena, and not realities. The distinction, 
therefore, which he seeks to establish between two sources of our experience, 
must be the distinction between conscious data of the physical order and 
conscious data of the moral order. But neither can this effectively serve his 
purpose ; and for two reasons. 

Firstly, because the moral data from which he derives the categorical 
imperative and its implications, being data of conscious experienee,* should 
on his own theory reveal only mental phenomena, only an “ empirical” Ego, 
and not any reality. For after all the individual man has only one mind, one 
consciousness, the processes and data of which must therefore conform to the 
same law so far as their value for certitude or insight into reality is concerned. 

And secondly, the heterogeneity of the two domains of conscious data 
is not absolute ; nor can they be rightly or reasonably held to form two totally 
isolated and separate domains of mental life. Moral concepts and judgments 
are of course different from our concepts and interpretations of physical or 
sense data. They are not derived or derivable from the immediate data of 
any of the sezses: just as concepts of the domain of one sense cannot be de- 
rived from the data of another sense: the concept of colow7, for instance, 
cannot be derived from the awdi/ory data of consciousness. But moral con- 
cepts and principles are nevertheless derived from other concrete, individual 
data revealed in our conscious experience. Conscious impulses, aspirations, 
sentiments, affective and volitional tendencies, choices, decisions, feelings of 
responsibility, duty, obligation, of regret, remorse, shame, or of the approval 
of conscience for our conduct,—these are all concrete individual facts or data 
of direct consciousness or intuition,—not of sense consciousness, of course, 
but of intellectual consciousness (95), consciousness of the higher or intellec- 
tual and volitional departments of our mental life. It is from such concrete, 
individual, conscious data, directly revealed to each of us in his own mental 
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life, externated in his own moral conduct, and inferred to be also in his fellow- 
men from similar externations apprehended in their moral conduct,—it is 
from such data that we derive the concepts of duty, responsibility, moral ob- 
ligation, moral sanctions, etc., which enter into all moral principles, dictates 
and judgments. The “ought” of moral conduct is, of course, not a datum 
of sense. Itis, however, a datum of intellect. Nor is it given to intellect, 
or apprehended by intellect, zz the data of sense,—any more than God, or 
the free, spiritual, and immortal soul, or the intellect itself, or the will, are 
given 77 sense data. It is, however, given to intellect in our immediate in- 
tellectual awareness of the conscious, suprasensible, or spiritual activities, 
yearnings, aspirations, impulses, of our own intellect and will, as a specific 
characteristic of these data. Our intellectual apprehension of it as a thought- 
object, and of other thought-objects of the same suprasensible order, we have 
already asserted to be mediated by sense, inasmuch as we consider a// our 
suprasensible mental activities to be conditioned by the prior operation of 
sense perception and sense consciousness. This we believe to be the proper 
interpretation of Locke’s aphorism as qualified by Leibniz (71, 74, 100, 105, 
114). But even if the conscious data to which the concept of the “ ought” 
with all its implications applies, could be attained by an intellectual intuition 
that would be in no way conditioned by sense, and even if the “ought” as a 
concept were a pure a friorz form applied by the mind to such data, consist- 
ency would demand that its function and application obey the same laws, and 
be subject tothe same limitations, as the other a priord forms of the mind 
(for those moral data ave data of human consciousness, and the concept of 
the “ought ” zs a concept of the human intellect): but then the concept and 
its implications could enable us to attain merely to phenomena, and not to 
reality. 

As a matter of fact the concept of moral obligation, and all other moral 
concepts, are formed by the human intellect through the same procedure, and 
in obedience to the same laws, as are revealed in its formation of speculative 
concepts. The notion of moral obligation is a complex notion. On analysis 
it reveals a necessary relation as obtaining between a free act and an end 
which imposes itself absolutely on the will. Analyse in turn the judgment 
which asserts this relation and you will find in it the categories of relation, 
final cause, action, efficient causality. And there we are back into the domain 
of the “speculative reason”. Nor can the postulates of the practical reason be 
established if the principle of causality be denied objective and real validity. 

The attempt, therefore, to vindicate consistency for Kant’s thought as ex- 
pressed in the two Critiques is found to break down hopelessly. The split- 
ting up of the human intellect into two separate faculties, and of the whole 
domain of human experience into two water-tight compartments of “ know- 
ledge” and “ belief,” will not and cannot satisfy human reason reflecting on 
the grounds of its spontaneous assents. For “belief,” no less than ‘“ know- 
ledge,” is an assent. If, therefore, it has no grounds that reason can see and 
pronounce to be objectively valid, it is not a “ reasonable belief,” an obsegucum 
vationabile. Religious belief must then cease to be intellectual, doctrinal, 
dogmatic,! and degenerate into a mere sentimental pietism. It will be the 
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non-dogmatic religion which eschews all ‘“‘ creed” and identifies itself with 
moral righteousness. But moral conduct, in turn,—being based on a subjec- 
tive dictate of duty, a dictate that is alleged to emanate from the ‘ auto- 
nomous ” will of the individual, z.e. from an authority for which the individual’s 
veason can find no objectively valid credentials,—must inevitably tend to lose 
its character as duty and to become a matter of individual feeling or caprice. 
For the binding force of an obligation is incompatible with its being self-im- 
posed, and equally incompatible with its having no credentials that reason can 
recognize and accept as adequate. 

Moral Dogmatism was to foster men’s moral and religious beliefs by 
justly limiting the scope of knowledge ; by destroying the ancient pretensions 
of the human mind to knowledge of the metaphysical, moral and religious 
domains ; by grounding those beliefs, among the ruins of the speculative 
reason, on a foundation that was to have nothing to fear from the impotent 
attacks of its castigated knowledge. But Moral Dogmatism was all the while 
itself an effort of that same human mind or reason, playing itself a suicidal 
trick which really involved those beliefs in the same abyss of agnosticism in 
which it sought to bury knowledge. The history of religion and morals dur- 
ing the last century under the influence of a widely prevalent anti-intellec- 
tualism bears out only too well the justice of our strictures on such a philo- 
sophical attitude towards human certitude. 


169. LATER ANTI-INTELLECTUALIST THEORIES: SOCIAL 
DOGMATISM, CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS.—The attitude of Fide- 
ism, which combines distrust of reason with attempts to ground 
certitude ultimately on non-rational motives, finds expression in 
certain recent tendencies which we purpose now briefly to ex- 
amine. Some of them, which we may conveniently describe 
under the title of “Social Pragmatism”? or “ Social Dogma- 
tism,” ? seek to combine the extrinsic motive of social authority 
with the intrinsic motive of individual moral and religious in- 
stincts or needs. Others, considering such knowledge as is 
attained by the speculative exercise of reason to be merely sym- 
bolic, to consist of contingent, hypothetical, regulative formula, 
more or less conventionally adopted, and serving the practical 
purpose of helping us to orient ourselves intellectually in the 
concrete stream of our conscious experience,’ think that it is not 
It necessarily leads to the religious indifferentism which sees in all positive religious 
systems mere specimens of “ religious experience,” or varying manifestations of the 
religious sentiment that is rooted in human nature. As to the interpretation there 
suggested (ibid.), by which Kant’s ‘‘ categorical imperative ’’ would be the dictate 
of the Divine Reason revealed in the human conscience, it isin open and explicit 
contradiction with Kant’s own language; and anyhow it would leave the existence 
of God as Kant left it, an unsolved and (in his view) insoluble problem. 

1 Cf. JEANNIERE, of. cit., pp. 280 sqq. 2 Cf. MercrER, op. cit., p. 180. 

3 So, for instance, Macu, Porncar#, Bourroux, Mi~tHaup, etc,—cf, JRANNIBRE, 
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by such knowledge but by some sort of immediate vital intuition 
that we attain to a true and genuine contact with reality.} 
Others, finally, pondering on the nature and significance of our 
assents, whether in the form of “knowledge” or in the form of 
“belief,” have concluded that their real ¢ruzh, their real know- 
ledge-value, does not and cannot consist in their giving us any 
speculative insight into reality, or in their “ conforming the mind 
with reality ” according to the old notion of truth ; but that it con- 
sists rather in their suztadbzlzty, their practical worth or value, their 
utility, the success with which they “ work,” with which they 
enable us to perfect and develop the essential conditions and pur- 
poses of human existence: so that truth would not be absolute 
but relative, and its ultimate criterion would be the practical test 
of usefulness or suitability to human progress. This is Pragma- 
tism or Humanism. 

As illustrative of the first of those general tendencies we may 
take the theories of Wr. A. Balfour and Mr. W. H. Matlock in 
England, and of J. F. Brunetiere in France. Mr. Balfour in 
his Foundations of Beltef (1895), as in his later occasional in- 
cursions from the domain of politics into that of philosophical 
speculation, admits that the logical use of the speculative reason 
on the data of experience, as illustrated in contemporary scientific 
philosophies, which he labels as ‘‘ Naturalism,” leads to the ne- 
gation of religion and morality,—to agnosticism. Yet he does 
not boldly question their principles or methods, but merely ob- 
serves that they rest on indemonstrable and inevident postulates ; 
and then goes on to contend that since men cannot and will not 
and ought not to abandon religious and moral beliefs, an ade- 
quate motive for these beliefs must be found, But what adequate 
cause or motive can be found? Their immediate cause or motive 
is the combined influence of all the factors which constitute man’s 
social environment and make up the “ psychological atmosphere ”’ 
in which his mental life is steeped and formed. ‘“ Non-rational 
causes” these are, if you will; but, then, man cannot and does 
not live (his intellectual, moral, religious life) on reasons alone : 
“certitude is found to be the child not of reason, but of custom”. 
Man must hold to his beliefs despite the “rational” negations of 
agnosticism not by attempting the hopelessly difficult if not im- 
possible task of rationalizing these beliefs ; nor by attempting the 
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equally hopeless task of finding adequate rational grounds for the 
authority of the various social institutions whether civil or re- 
ligious which propound these beliefs to him as true; but by re- 
flecting that on the one hand ifthe authority of the extrinsic social 
milieu from which he has received them is not evident to reason 
neither are the postulates underlying the agnostic philosophy 
of Naturalism, and that on the other hand it is only right and 
proper and natural for him to trust the instinctive “ non-rational ” 
impulses and yearnings of his soul, and so to hold firmly to moral 
and religious beliefs,—beliefs which so obviously harmonize with 
all that is best and noblest in man’s nature, and the loss of which 
would degrade man to an unnatural condition of mere animality. 

Notwithstanding the unquestionable excellence of Mr. Bal- 
four’s intentions his achievement is not likely to advance the 
cause he has at heart. His polemic against Naturalism has been 
rather unceremoniously summarized by somebody in these terms : 
Naturalism is false: so is my philosophy: but as my philosophy 
is less false than Naturalism it ought to have the preference.' 
There is much justice in the summing up. For de facto his 
philosophy is false: and for the general reason already given 
against fideism or sentimentalism in any form (164). From the 
point of view of reason moral and religious assents would, on his 
theory, be admittedly not assents of certitude but of a prudent 
probabilism. How, then, is their superior probability, as com- 
pared with the agnostic affirmations of Naturalism, to be trans- 
formed into certitude, into the firm assent of faith? Sy an 
appeal to subjective feeling or sentiment, to the well to believe. But 
no such feeling or sentiment can be the ultimate ground of cer- 
titude in a being who can summon it to show its credentials 
before the bar of reflecting reason. And equally futile is the 
appeal to such extrinsic social influences as are not directly 
rational, influences that are so¢tves or causes, but not reasons, of 
assent, Why should I yield to such social influences, or to such 
instinctive, subjective feelings, until I know that what they 
prompt me to believe is true? ‘ You should believe ; you should 
trust your faculties; you should trust the moral and religious 
promptings of your nature.” Yes, certainly, when I convince my- 
self that there are reasonable grounds for my doing so; but not 
sooner. I refuse to abdicate my dignity as a rational being by 
believing or trusting blindly. I will use my reason to discover 
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satisfactory objective grounds for believing : such grounds will be 
the ultimate test of the truth of what I am to believe; they will 
be the ultimate motive of my certitude; then will my belief be a 
reasonable belief, an obseguium rationabile. 

“But surely,” it will be urged, “the masses of mankind, the 
millions of men in every age, who believe in a moral law, in im- 
mortality, in a Divine Lawgiver, etc., de facto hold these beliefs 
without ever troubling to explore rationally, and pronounce to be a 
reasonably adequate ground of assent, the combination of extrinsic 
social influences and intrinsic individual impulses and instincts 
which determine those beliefs? Nor could they hope to accom- 
plish such a process of rationalization if they attempted it. 
Therefore it would be unreasonable to expect it of them; and 
the reasonable course for them rather is to follow the higher in- 
stincts of their nature as moral and religious beings, and to trust 
in the reliability of the universal social authority when it dictates 
beliefs that accord so admirably with these instincts.” 

We have met this plea before. It mingles false assumptions 
with an zgnoratio elencht. Moral and religious beliefs are de 
facto held by men in widely different ways. We have not to 
defend all these ways. Some of the actual beliefs are partly or 
wholly false 2% their contents. And some of them, even in so far 
as they are true in substance or content, are no better than 
superstitions oz account of the trrational ways in which they are 
held: ways that are in direct conflict with man’s nature as a 
rational being: ways that are tantamount to a denial of the 
fundamental fact of man’s rationality. Our task is to point out 
the only rational, and therefore the only right and true, way of 
holding them, When the individual holds such beliefs because 
he is rationally convinced, rationally certain, that he has ade- 
quate grounds for their credibility, for the truth of what they 
propose to him, then and then only does he believe rightly and 
rationally. For, as St. Thomas says, “Ea quae subsunt fidei 

. . aliquis non crederet nisi videret ea esse credenda” ; and not 
only would the individual de facto refuse, but he would be right 
in refusing, to “‘ believe them unless he saw them to be credible”. 
And this brings us to the false assumptions and the zgnoratio 
elencht involved in the plea we are considering. 

In the first place the duty of the epistemologist, in setting 
forth a theory of certitude, is not to indicate the provisional, 
actual or de facto grounds of men’s spontaneous beliefs, but to 
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discover what rational reflection declares to be de jure and neces- 
sarily the ultimate ground of them. And secondly, the alleged 
impossibility, for individual men generally, of finding a reason- 
ably adequate rational basis for their beliefs, and so making these 
beliefs reflex and reasoned, is based on the false assumption that 
in order to do so the individual must have explored and solved 
all the possible objections that human reason can urge against 
their credibility and truth. But this is by no means necessary. 
Provided that the beliefs are objectively true; and provided the 
individual sees on the one hand adequate objective evidence of 
their credibility,—which the man of average intelligence can 
de facto easily see both within him and around him, in his own 
nature, in the world of his experience, and in the light which 
those truths throw both on his own nature and on the world 
around him: for ¢vu¢h makes to the human intelligence an ob- 
jective evidential appeal which is not forthcoming in the case 
of error ;—and provided, finally, he can meet and settle satis- 
factorily, according to the measure of his capacity and oppor- 
tunities, such difficulties as may de facto happen to arise against 
the credibility of what he believes,—then the certitude of his 
belief zs a reflex, reasoned and reasonable certitude. 


To all this, however, we must add, in explanation of the wide errors and 
contradictions and conflicting beliefs that de facto prevail throughout the 
world in the moral and religious domains, the doctrine already stated (163), 
that the aid of a positive Divine Revelation is, morally speaking, necessary 
for the preservation of moral and religious truth among men. Moreover, 
what we have just said concerning the possibility of a reasoned religious belief 
for the average individual applies primarily of course to the individual who 
has been brought up in the possession and profession of ze religious belief. 
And finally, those who are in full and certain possession of the Christian re- 
ligion in its authentic form know that de facto the only true religion for the 
human race is this sufernatural religion, that God has de facto given to 
man a supernatural destiny, that He has de facto raised man to a supernatural 
end, that /az¢h in the truths which He has revealed concerning this super- 
natural end and destiny is a gratuctous Divine gift, that it is not attained by 
man’s unaided natural powers but Divinely given, and that when given it can 
be preserved and made operative only by the free co-operation of man’s reason 
and will with the supernatural grace by which Faith enlightens and strengthens 
him. 


W. H. Mallock, in a volume published in 1903, Relégion as 
a Credible Doctrine: a Study of the Fundamental Difficulty, con- 
fronts the affirmations of agnosticism with those of man’s moral 
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and religious consciousness, and concludes that since the affirma- 
tions of each domain are rationally inconsistent in themselves, 
and rationally incompatible with those of the other domain, 
neither set can be accepted on grounds of reason. But history 
teaches that the true progress of humanity is bound up with 
fidelity to the dictates of the moral and religious instinct. Let us 
therefore obey this instinct ; let us recognize the co-existence of 
those two rationally irreconcilable orders of experience: let us 
have the wisdom to bow to the inevitable “synthesis of contra- 
dictories,” and try to make the most of it. 

This is not a solution of any problem, but a verdict of des- 
pair: a recommendation to stifle reason and embrace a moral 
dogmatism that is admittedly in conflict with reason. So long 
as men have any regard for the dignity of their reason they will 
not agree to stifle reflection and live by instinct. Nor, even if 
they try to believe by instinct, can they prevent reason from 
operating on those beliefs, and so leading either to reasoned cer- 
titude or to scepticism. 

M. Brunetiére, a well-known French Catholic writer and 
apologist, defends religious and moral beliefs on lines not unlike 
those followed by Mr. Balfour. Noting that all the really great 
philosophers considered the practical question of those beliefs as 
the problem of supreme concern for humanity ; and pointing out 
that this question, even when it appears as a soctal or a moral 
question, is always and fundamentally a velzgzows question, he 
himself contends that the ground of religious belief can never be 
fully accredited or vindicated by purely rational investigation. 
We have in our nature an ineradicable “need to believe’. But 
we cannot find in our nature, even in our nature as rational, 
whether in the individual or in the collectivity, any adequate 
authority for what we are to believe, There must be, then, ex- 
trinsic to man and superior to man, some such authority. Where 
is it and how are we to recognize it? We can recognize it by 
the unique and extraordinary civilizing, moralizing, elevating, 
ennobling effect of its teaching on the human race: it is the 
Christian Religion, the Catholic Church, Ex fructibus eorum 
cognoscetis eos. It can be judged by its fruits, and will stand the 
test. We do not need and we cannot wait for strict rational 
demonstration of the justice of its claims. Life is too short 
for indulging in the, luxury of rationalizing through and through 
the beliefs on which our social, moral and religious well-being 
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depends. The philosophies speak with conflicting voices on the 
erounds of these beliefs. What we need is an authority which we 
can recognize as responding to our highest needs by its manifest 
efficacy in fostering these beliefs among men. And such an 
authority we have in the Catholic Church. 

Thus, M. Brunetiére subscribes to the Traditionalist verdict 
on the practical incompetence of the individual reason face to face 
with the problem of orienting ourselves aright in the actual 
warring world of creeds and no-creeds. He does not, however, 
adopt as the test of decision the Traditionalist criterion of a 
Divine Authority revealed in the magisterium of social tradition, 
but rather what serves the higher interests of humanity : an index 
which, for him, points immediately to Christianity ; whereas for 
Mr. Balfour it only pointed to the vague mass of moral and re- 
ligious influences felt in our social environment. 

This mode of grounding moral and religious beliefs is en- 
tirely unsatisfactory. It is open to anyone to assail it on such 
lines as these: Granted that history shows the influence of Christi- 
anity to be wholly beneficent, am I therefore downd to accept 
its moral and religious teaching? It may be good; it may be 
the best: but show me that I am morally dound to accept the 
good, or the best. If I happen to be a utilitarian, or a hedonist, 
why should I abandon my utilitarian ethical system, or my hedon- 
ist programme of self-gratification, and espouse Christianity? If 
these are wrong, and if it is right, you must prove it: you must 
show your reasons. But this precisely is seeking a rational 
basts for moral and religious belief. You appeal to what Christi- 
anity has done for the progress of humanity. Progress towards 
what? What is the end or aim of human life? You think that 
humanity really profits and is really served by accepting the 
religious teaching and submitting to the moral code of Chris- 
tianity. But what if I disagree; if with Schopenhauer or 
Nietzsche I hold the Christian conception of human society and 
human nature and human destiny to be no better than an illu- 
sion; if, in fine, I hold it folly to sacrifice individual pleasure, 
present and attainable, to an ideal of some social good that 
is future and problematical? Who is to decide between us? 
Reason alone can decide; your reason and my reason. And 
whether we succeed in coming to an agreement or not, one thing 
at least is clear: that the ultimate decision of all such questions 
must be reached by reason, or else never reached. Between 
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reasoned certitude and scepticism there may indeed be a battle- 
ground, but there can be no resting-place. 


Before passing to the consideration of Pragmatism we may conveniently 
notice here the philosophical aspect of a rather remarkable and more or less 
original method which many recent Catholic apologists in France have adopted 
for the vindication and defence of the fundamental beliefs of the Christian 
religion. As a method of apologetics it is known as the Method of Immanence 
and also, by reason of its philosophical content, as the Phzlosophy of Action. 
Chief among those who have advocated and used the method are Pére 
Gratry, Ollé-Laprune, Blondel, Brunetiére, Fonsegrive and Pére Laber- 
thonniére. 

The purely intellectual defence of Christianity as a supernatural, revealed 
religion, on extrinsic grounds of historical evidence, these writers admit to be 
necessary : it cannot be superseded. But in itself it is not adequate: it needs 
to be supplemented, to be made persuasive and operative, especially for the 
mentality of our own time, by showing how admirably the whole content of 
the Christian religion appeals to and harmonizes with all the needs and 
yearnings and aspirations of the human heart. In fact mere intellect, mere 
reason, will not of itself suffice, to impose religious certitude from without, as 
it were, upon the individual, or to win from him a real and living and opera- 
tive assent to religious truth. We must go for the truth, as Plato said, wzth 
our whole soul. It is not by intellect alone, but also by the will, the heart, 
the feelings, aspirations, instincts of our nature, that we possess and realize in 
ourselves religious truth. Nay, it is primarily by these that we attain to it. 
It is by following our natural instincts and aspirations and obeying our will 
to believe, that we find Christianity,—not wholly without us, but partly with- 
in us, in the azzma naturaliter Christiana. And it is by /zving up to it, by 
experiencing its elevating and purifying influence upon us, that we really and 
efficaciously attain to the certain conviction of its truth. The rdéle of intellect 
or reason, as regards what we may call, with Newman, the engendering of a 
“veal assent” to Christianity, is but secondary and subsidiary: the primacy 
is with the will. Von in dialectica complacuit Deo salvum facere populum 
suum. We cannot argue men into Christianity by intellectual evidences. 
Let us rather show them the content of Christianity as alone capable of satis- 
fying the veritable needs and instincts of their nature. Let us realize our- 
selves, and help them to realize, that while Christianity is supernatural, 
while it transcends our mere nature, illuminating and elevating it from w7thout, 
there is nevertheless a true and real sense in which it is not alien or foreign 
to our nature, in which we find it wz¢hzm us, inasmuch as it not only ade- 
quately corresponds to nature and perfects nature, but is also the natural 
complement of nature in the actually verified hypothesis of God’s having 
created and intended man for a supernatural end and destiny. The super- 
natural is ex supposito natural. Does not St. Thomas say? that grace 
and faith are “natural” gifts,—not absolutely, of course, seeing that they 
are gratuitous gifts which God might not have conferred on humanity,— 
but consequently on the Divine Bounty, whereby they are de facto real 


1 From M. Buonpgv’s work, L’ Action, published in 1893. 
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accompaniments of human nature in its actual condition? This being so, 
should we not find the real and effective motive for Christian belief by look- 
ing wz¢hin man, in the human heart itself, in its moral and religious instincts, 
aspirations, needs and yearnings, and argue the truth of Christianity from its 
perfect accord with these? Such is the psychological or immanent method 
of Christian apologetics.? 

As an apologetic method it has no direct concern for the philosopher. 
It has undoubted merits from that practical standpoint as an aid to, and 
complement of, the intellectual defence of objective and historical Christian 
evidences. Christianity effects a harmony between two great facts—the 
external fact of a positive, historical, Divine Revelation, and the internal fact 
of the moral and religious aspirations of the human soul. But the con- 
sciousness of these aspirations, and the experienced fact of their finding the 
fullest satisfaction in certain religious beliefs,—those, namely, of Christianity,— 
must of necessity raise a problem for the individual intellect, the problem of 
investigating the objective credentials of doctrinal Christianity. And until 
the believer or seeker finds these to be rationally adequate, he cannot find 
intellectual repose, the repose of conviction or certitude, in the mere con- 
sciousness that assent to those doctrines satisfies certain instincts and 
yearnings of his nature. 

From the strictly philosophical standpoint of a theory of certitude, the 
method of immanence misinterprets and inverts the respective functions of 
intellect and will in the attainment of certitude concerning religious and 
moral beliefs. It exaggerates the réle of the will, the heart, the affective 
side of man’s nature, and is thus unduly anti-intellectualist. We have already 
explained (159) the true sense of the priority of faith to reason,—as a 
purifier of the heart, as subduing human passion, as illuminating the intellect, 
and thus disposing man to make a prudent and reverent use of his reason in 
contact with the revealed mysteries of Faith. There is a true sense in the 
practical exhortation to seek truth “with our whole soul”. It is entirely 
intelligible and acceptable if we understand it to mean that we should love 
the truth, long to find it, apply ourselves zealously and perseveringly to the 
search for it, and brace up our w2// to apply our z#zel/igence to the discovery 
of it.? But it also may bear a sense that is false and unacceptable and 
unintelligible: and that is, if it be taken to mean that it is the will rather 
than the intellect that discovers and assents to truth. When we find the 
truth we should no doubt love and embrace it and live up toit. But it is 
intellect, and only intellect, that finds and assents to truth and keep us in 
possession of truth. We have already (12) considered the influence of the 
will on our ‘‘ free’”’ convictions, and have noted that its influence on assent, 
even when direct and immediate, is an influence which, expelling impru- 
dent fear of error, commands Zhe intellect to elicit the act of assent, the act 
which puts us in possession of the truth. But will is not itself a cognitive 
faculty: its proper object is not the ¢rue but the good, z.e. the already 
apprehended good. To arrogate to the will, therefore, or to the affective and 
emotional springs of mental action, the discovery of truth, is the anti- 


1 Cf. MERCIER, op. cit., §§ 83, 89, 90 (pp. 187-9; 204-8). 
2St. Augustine says, ‘“‘ Sapientia et veritas nisi totis animi viribus concupisca- 
tur, nullo modo inyeniri poterit’’. Cf. Science of Logic, ii., § 275, pp. 326-7. 
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intellectualist error of voluntarism. The Method of Immanence, the Philoso- 
phy of Action, would apparently accord the primacy to will, not to intellect, 
in the matter of truth and certitude. In so far as it does it must be rejected 
as erroneous. 


170. OUTLINE OF PRAGMATISM AND HuUMANISM.—Among 
the philosophies which, since Kant’s time, have employed the 
“speculative” reason for its own dethronement, the latest fashion 
is undoubtedly that known as Pragmatism or Humanism. 
Though of quite recent origin it has to its credit a very ex- 
tensive output of literature,t on the Continent, in England, and 
in America—its Jocus originis. Its principal exponents are, in 
America, C. S. Petrce, W. James, and /. Dewey; in England, 
F.C. S. Schiller ; in France, Bergson (psychological direction), 
Boutroux (critical direction—of Poincaré and Milhaud), Le Roy 
(combining both directions in the “new philosophy”) and 
Wilbots ; and in Italy, Papznz. 

It is frankly anti-intellectualist, advocating as the sole test of 
truth the practical test of utility in a very broad sense. It is 
therefore voluntarist inasmuch as the “utility” of a judgment, 
its ““bonum zzz/e,” is not immediately an object of intellect but of 
will. It has not, however, sprung from any preoccupation or 
concern with the defence of moral and religious beliefs, but rather 
from a teleological consideration of the function and purpose of 
thought and knowledge in man,—a consideration itself prompted 
by the influence of the evo/ution concept in biological science.* 
For Pragmatism all truth is essentially relative, provisional, 
transformable (142, 143). 

It was first propounded by C. S. Peirce as a method of ending 
the sterile controversies with which the speculative reason is ever 
impeding the real progress of the human mind. The sense of 
any proposition, and hence its truth or falsity, must be judged 
by the mental habit it induces, the effect it has zz actcon, its 
pragmatic or working value: hence the title Pragmatism. The 
truth or knowledge-value of a proposition is not at all any insight 
it is supposed to give us into things, but simply its relation of 
utility to human life.* 

1 For adequate bibliography, cf. JHANNIERE, of. cil., pp. 269-71, whose treat- 
ment in the main we have followed. 

2 Cf. Noiii, Art. in the Revue néo-scolastique, 1911, p. 46. 

3 Such a view involves, of course, the abolition of Metaphysics in its traditional 
sense of a speculative study of the real. Hence the severity of Pragmatist strictures 


on Metaphysics, and the anxiety of Pragmatists to discourage such research, Here 
VOL, Il, 22 
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James develops this notion and applies it to religious beliefs, 
especially in his Varieties of Religious Experience. A\l human 
functions, not excluding the intellectual function of cognition 
or belief, are essentially subservient to practical interests, to life, 
conduct, behaviour. Assent is essentially teleological, purposive, 
ordained to action. Religious beliefs, like all beliefs, have their 
truth-value in the degree of their utility to human existence. 
This doctrine he seeks to confirm by the consideration that (a) de 
facto the cognitive function vevea/s nothing for certain,—as witness 
the contradictions of the metaphysicians who use reason in the 
attempt to lay bare reality by exploring evidence,—and that 
(6) de jure concepts can disclose nothing certain about reality 
(cf. Bergson). Hence Pragmatism is more than a method: it is 
a doctrine, a theory of knowledge. For it teaches that the truth 
of a judgment does not consist in its giving us any insight into 
what things really are, but in its working value, in its utility as 
prompting and leading to action that ts beneficial or helpful to 
human progress. Similarly, Dewey holds all cognition to involve 
a feeling of expectation or anticipation: by the satisfaction (or 
otherwise) of which, in the event, the truth-value of the cognition 
is determined. 

Schiller enlarged this doctrine into a system called Human- 
ism, applying it to every department of human speculation and 
action. When we reflect on the relation between these two 
functions of man, between what intellect conceives by way of 
theory or theories on the data of experience, and what it dictates 
to us to do, or how to live in and through this experience, we 
find four possible interpretations of this relation : (1) Intellect in 
its practical dictate is a lower and derivative form of the intel- 
lect as speculative (a view ascribed by Schiller to Plato); (2) 
they are mutually irreducible, but the speculative is the higher 
(Aristotle) ; (3) they are mutually irreducible, but the practical 
holds the primacy (Kanz); (4) the speculative is a lower and 
derivative form of the practical (umanist Pragmatism). For 
Humanism, then, the truth of a proposition would be its utility 
to man: and man would thus be the measure of truth.! 


is a typical illustration: ‘‘ Metaphysics has hitherto been a piece of amusement for 

idle minds, a sort of game at chess; and the ratio essendi of Pragmatism is to make 

a clean sweep of the propositions of ontology, nearly all of which are senseless 

rubbish, where words are defined by words and so on without ever reaching any 

real concept ”.—The Monist, April, 1905, p. 171,—apud JEANNIERE, of. cit., p. 273 n. 
1Cf. The Humanism of Protagoras, in Mind, April, tgtr. 
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It is not, however, utility to ¢he zndividual that is the test, 
but utility to society, to men generally. Look at the general 
results of any belief on human progress; that is the test: Hr 
Sructibus eorum cognoscetis eos. A proposition is not true merely 
because to act on it would suit some ¢ndividual utility : “it could 
not gain currency as effectively true, unless it somehow afforded 
satisfaction socially”. But social utility can evolve and change. 
A belief that “suited’’ men generally at one time may cease to 
serve them any longer; may indeed disserve them and be re- 
pudiated. Hence the belief was true, but has become false? 
(142, 144). In defence of this view of truth and its criterion 
Schiller seeks to show (1) that the intellectualist conception of 
truth as mental insight into reality, or cognitive assimilation of 
reality, issues in contradictions and cannot account for error ; 
(2) that no proposition can have any significance as true or false 
‘unless in relation to the practical issues involved in believing it : 
by these alone can its truth-claim be tested, and only in relation 
to these is such claim at all intelligible ;* (3) that psychological 
analysis proves man to be always, in all his thinking and judging 
functions, influenced by affective motives or interests prompted 
by biologically evolved tendencies and impulses of an instinctively 
utilitarian order.* 

In France, Boutroux, Milhaud, Poincaré,—and in Germany, 
Simmel, Mach, Hertz, Ostwald, etc..—among others, had pro- 
claimed that the theoretical science attained by reason is but a 
system of contingent, conventional conceptions formulated by 
reason for the convenience of our practical manipulation or utili- 


1ScHILLER, Evror, p. 10,—apud JEANNIERE, Of. cit., p. 276, n. 3. 

2 Truth and error... are continuous, as history shows. Either may de- 
velop out of the other, and both are rooted in the same problems of knowing, which 
are ultimately problems of living. The ‘truths’ of one generation become the 
‘errors’ of the next, when it has achieved more valuable and efficient modes of 
interpreting and manipulating the apparent ‘facts,’ which the new ‘truths’ are 
continuously transforming, And conversely, what is now scouted as ‘error’ may 
hereafter become the fruitful parent of a long progeny of truths.’”’—E ror, p. 11,— 
apud JEANNIERE, p. 277, n. I. 

3 Every true or false proposition is relevant to an intention, Error is never 
accepted as such, but always presents itself as a tvuth-claim: ‘‘ Truth-claims that 
have worked badly are those condemned as ‘errors’; those which have worked 
well are those accepted as ‘ truths’ ’”’.—Evror,—apud JEANNIERE, of. cit., p. 276 n. 

4« Purpose, interest, desire, emotion, satisfaction, are more essential to thinking 
than steam is to a steam-engine. ... Without these psychological conditions, 
thinking disappears, and with it presumably Logic.”—The Rationalistic Conception 
of Truth (Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1909, p. 83),—apud JEANNIERE, 
Vir, ne 

By 
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zation of experience: symbolizing results and anticipations of 
experience but not attaining to the real. Then Bergson, in his 
Matiere et Memoire (1897), Essat sur les données tmmedtates de la 
conscience (1889), and L’ Evolution Créatrice (1907), gradually for- 
mulated the view that intellectual cognition gives us, in its ab- 
stract, isolated, fixed and static thought-objects, only evanescent 
and kaleidoscopic glances at a reality which is essentially dynamic, 
continuous and fluent (86); that this intellectual mode of cogni- 
tion is exclusively practical in its purpose and function, evolved 
in order to enable us toadapt our action to our environment, and 
not at all to inform us as to what reality really is; that the 
mistake of intellectualism has been to interpret this essentially 
practical function as a representation that attains to reality itself; 
that in so far as we attain to reality at all, we do so not by 
intellect, but by an active, sympathetic identification of ourselves 
with the dynamic process or fiert of our immediate vital experi- 
ence ; that this immediate vital experience of reality as a dynamic 
process (¢/an vital) or evolution that is saz generis, at once thought 
and action (la Pensée-Action, les Idées-Forces), may be described 
as ¢ntuctional, as a vital intuition (at once conscious, volitional, 
affective, dynamic),—in opposition to the static, abstract, intel- 
lectual, logical, conceptual and judicial processes which were 
wrongly supposed to give us a genuine speculative insight into 
reality, whereas they are only practical aids to the vital process 
wherein we attain to reality by feeling and living it. 

Le Roy combined the conception of scientific laws as mere 
practical inventions of the intellect, with Bergson’s intuition 
theory, to form a “new philosophy ” in which the test of practical 
vital experience would supplant that of intellectual evidence in 
the discerning of truth. The “truths” or laws arrived at by 
speculation are not representative of the real: they are simply 
aids to the concrete, complex, vital process in which alone reality 
is attained,—not by contemplating it but by living it.1 That is 

1‘ Vivre une vérité consiste a en faire un object de vie interieure auquel on 
croit, dont on se nourrit, que l’on pratique et que l’on aime au point d’unifer en lui 
toute son Ame: est vraie définitivement ce qui résiste a l’épreuve d’une telle vie. . 

‘Au fond le seul critere c’est la vie. Est évident d’abord tout ce qui est vécu a 
chaque instant par nous: images, affections, sentiments, idées ou actes, pris en eux- 
mémes et en tant que faits. Est ensuite évident par le progrés de la pensée, tout ce 
qui... résiste 4 l’épreuve de la pratique, peut étre assimilé par nous, converti 
en notre substance, integré 4 notre moi, organisé avec l’ensemble de notre vie. 
Ainsi l’évidence appartient a ce qui se montre capable de durée. Rien n’est évident 


de soi, mais tout peut le devenir.’”’—Un positivisme nouveau (in the Revue de Métaph. 
et Morale, 1g01),—apud JEANNIERE, op. cit., p. 279, N. 2. 
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true which stands the test of life’s experience, which is felt to 
assimilate itself in this process; while that is fa/se which does not 
work, which is rejected, repudiated by this experience. Thus 
the agreement of the French school with the American and 
English Pragmatism and Humanism is apparent. How a belief 
works is the test of its truth. By the extension of this theory to 
revealed dogma Le Roy attempted a new theology which was 
condemned as incompatible with orthodox Christian belief. 

In Italy, Papini interpreted Pragmatism as a method from 
the standpoint of which every conceivable philosophical theory 
or system could be seen to have its share of truth, viz. by con- 
sidering all theories and systems sub specte actionts, 7.e. as pos- 
sessing a greater or less degree of practical value or utility in the 
progressive evolution of humanity: a value which, apparently, 
would be tested and determined automatically by the touchstone 
of experience, sifting the wheat from the chaff, assimilating the 
“useful” or “true” and rejecting the “noxious” or “erroneous”. 
This interpretation W. James has felicitously described as “the 
corridor-theory ” of truth. 

171. GENERAL ARGUMENTS AGAINST PRAGMATISM.—Such 
in brief outline is Pragmatism or Humanism. Its advocates 
would admit that it is by rational, intellectual reflection on the 
facts of experience that they have formed these conclusions 
as to what truth, knowledge, belief and certitude really are. 
Whatever, therefore, be the nature of the truth-claim which they 
make for Pragmatism itself,’ it will be as lawful for us to use 


Cf. § 142, p. 234 n. 

2Do they put forward Pragmatism as true in the ordinary sense of this term, 
i.€. as giving us a genuine insight into what knowledge, belief, certitude, etc., really 
are ?—or only as true in their own sense, 7.¢. as a theory that is useful, helpful, 
suitable, that works well for the time being, but that may possibly have to be 
scrapped as no longer ‘‘true”’ at some future stage of man’s mental evolution? 
Propounders of anti-intellectualist theories of certitude,—theories which, like 
evolutionism, relativism (142-5), voluntarism, sentimentalism, moral dogmatism, 
etc., give their verdict against the validity of the absolute truth-claim which the 
speculative reason makes for its ‘“ knowledge”’-achievements,—must find them- 
selves in a peculiar position when they put forward any such theory for acceptance 
as a philosophical or reasoned solution of the problem of certitude, For if they put 
forward any such theory as a true solution of the problem, then since the theory 
itself proclaims truth and certitude not to be matters determinable by intellect, its 
own truth and certitude, its own worth as a solution, seems to be placed beyond the 
pale of rational discussion and intellectual criticism. If, on the other hand, they 
allow that the theory, being itself a product of speculative intellectual or rational 
reflection, is fairly open to rational criticism, and must stand or fall by the verdict 
of such criticism, they seem to be ¢o ifso giving away their whole position. We 
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our reason in criticizing the theory as for its advocates to use 
theirs in propounding and recommending it. We are justified, 
therefore, in offering the following criticisms. 

I. All these Pragmatist or Humanist theories contain a de- 
structive and a constructive portion. On the destructive or 
negative side they seek to show that intellect, in its speculative 
application to the data of experience, is unable to attain to truth 
about reality ; that the traditional conception of truth as intel- 
lectual insight into reality, or conformity of the mind with 
reality, is indefensible ; that the supposed possibility of attaining 
to truth as absolute is an illusion; that truth is essentially 
relative and transformable ; that no criterion of truth or motive 
of certitude, appealing to mere intellect as objectively valid, or 
reputed by intellect to be objectively valid, is so in reality ; 
that accordingly the general intellectualist position must be 
abandoned as untenable. Secondly, it is as a necessary conse- 
quence of all this that on the ruins of the demolished intellectual- 
ism the human mind must, in obedience to the imperative need 
which it feels, construct a theory which will give some better and 
more acceptable and satisfactory account of the facts of its ex- 
perience: an account in which, of necessity, the import of its 
own processes and products,—¢truth, knowledge, belief, certitude,— 
will be quite different from that which was attached to them by 
intellectualism. Hence the proposed Pragmatism, with its novel 
interpretations of all those mental functions and attainments. 
But in the course of our inquiry we hope we have gradually 
shown that no such abandonment of intellectualism is either 
necessary or justifiable; that the difficulties urged against it 
from whatsoever source are not by any means insuperable; that 
if in fact they were, and if intellect were in fact compelled to 
confess that truth, belief, knowledge, certitude, as understood by 
intellect itself, were unattainable, or unjustifiable before the bar 
of its own critical reflection, no other possible account of them 
and no other possible way of grounding them could avail in the 
least to save the human mind from blank and hopeless scepticism. 
Therefore we see the supposition on which the necessity of 
Pragmatism or any similar theory is based, to be not only 
unverified but positively erroneous; and we see also that if such 


have already called attention more than once to the inconsistency into which they 
are thus forced by this unavoidable dilemma. Cf. vol. i., § 593; supra, §§ 144 (3, 
a); 167-8. 
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a theory were really necessary the futility of its purpose would 
be already intellectually apprehended in the very act by which 
reflecting reason would become aware of that necessity. 


We have already refuted the Kantian demolition of the speculative 
reason,—a demolition which some Pragmatists assume as having been de 
facto effectual. Moreover, the contention of such writers as Mach, Boutroux, 
Poincaré, etc., that intellectual knowledge and concepts have a merely re- 
gulative and practical value,—and the contention of Bergson, that, being 
static, they give us no insight into a reality which is dynamic and fluent,— 
are based upon considerations which merely show (1) that such knowledge 
is imperfect, inadequate, not comprehensive or exhaustive of the content of 
the real; (2) that all knowledge, even the most speculative, is ultimately 
in some way “tendential”’ or responsive and complementary to some natural 
need. Cognition is, of course, subservient to life, is a means of providing 
for human needs. But (a) among these needs is the affetitus sciendi, man’s 
natural, inborn desire for knowledge,—and for speculative knowledge of what 
things are, as wellas practical knowledge of whatuse they are. And further- 
more (4) we can obviously avail of knowledge to serve human needs only in 
so far as it zs knowledge, z.e. in so far as it gives us at least some real if 
partial and inadequate insight into what things are. 


II. According to the Pragmatist view, truth is something 
essentially relative, evolving, transformable. But we have al- 
ready shown, in our analysis of relativist theories of truth (142- 
4), that the evolutionist conception simply destroys truth, is 
self-contradictory, and in the end unintelligible (144, 3, 6). And 
in the same context we pointed out the real facts and truths 
(143) which the evolution theory distorts and misinterprets. 

Moreover, Pragmatism, by wresting the ¢erms “truth” and 
“ knowledge” from the thought-objects which those terms have 
traditionally denoted, and which they are still currently and pro- 
perly understood to denote, and by applying these terms to other 
and quite distinct thought-objects,—to other conditions or atti- 
tudes of the individual mind in its concrete environment (144, 3), 
—has left unsolved the real problem of the nature of that peculiar 
and saz generts relation called the knowledge- or truth-relation : 
having merely misstated and displaced this problem instead of 
solving it. 

172, THE PRAGMATIST CRITERION EXAMINED. SPECIAL 
ARGUMENT OUTLINED.—The criterion of wdéz/zty in its relation 
to truth is capable of two interpretations: either as meaning (q) 
that the w¢z/zty of a judgment or belief zs its truth, so that truth 
would not be conformity of the judgment or belief wth things 
or reality, but its conformity or harmony with the progress or 
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development of human life or extstence tn all its amplitude ; or as 
meaning (4) that the utility of the judgment or belief is not 
identically the truth of this belief, but is only a criterion or sign 
or index revealing and vindicating the truth of the belief,—the 
truth of this being still its conformity with reality.. This latter 
meaning would then leave two alternatives: either that the con- 
formity of the belief with things, ze. its truth, remains unknow- 
able, or that it can be known. 

Moreover, understood as a criterion, utility might be proposed 
as a universal criterion, so that no human judgment of any kind 
or on any subject could be accepted as true unless it passed this 
test ; or as a partial criterion, z.e. a criterion to be used for some 
particular domain of human beliefs, e.g. for general doctrines or 
systems that have a direct bearing on human conduct by reason 
of their affirmation or denial of God, freedom, immortality, moral 
duty, etc. 

Then, again, utility propounded as a criterion of truth may 
be either zxdividual or social. For utility is a relative term, in- 
telligible only in relation to an end, to the attainment of a good. 
And by the social or general good will be meant the realization 
of the supreme perfection or ultimate end of human existence 
generally, whatever this may be, and everything that really con- 
tributes thereto. 

Finally, the criterion of utility is a test that is understood 
not to be applicable to any judgment or belief @ przorz, but only 
a posteriori, t.e. by actual experience of the success or otherwise 
of the belief, of how z¢ works out in practice. 

In the light of these distinctions we can now formulate our 
third main argument against Pragmatism. 

III. We do not deny that the practical issues of a belief can 
create a presumption for or against its truth, that the “ fruits” of 
a doctrine can be even a criterion, a suds¢diary test, of its truth 
or falsity, ze. its practical fruits: for of course if speculatively 
false conclusions follow logically from any doctrine as antece- 
dent, this is a certazv index that the doctrine is false! But in 
some measure the truth or otherwise of doctrines that have or 
ought to have a bearing on human conduct can be judged by 
their moral consequences. Let us see how, and how far. 

Firstly, man ought to find in his fundamental beliefs, in his 
“philosophy of life,” his general “ world-outlook ” or “ We/tan- 


1Cf. Science of Logic, i., pp. 296-73 ii., p. 313. 
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schauung,” principles whereby to guide and direct his conduct : all 
philosophy should embody an E¢fAzc or practical philosophy, a 
philosophy of conduct. Hence if any philosophy contains no 
directive principles, throws no light on the problem of conduct 
(e.g. Scepticism ; Agnosticism), or contains ethical principles the 
application of which would do violence to man’s moral nature, 
subvert the whole moral order and lead to moral chaos, ee, by 
opening the way to murder, suicide, fraud, injustice, sexual im- 
morality, etc. (as would Atheism; Materialism ; Evolutionism or 
the survival of the fittest, meaning the stronges¢, with the Nietz- 
schean corollary that Might zs Right, etc.),—such philosophy 
cannot be sound or true but must have something rotten in it. 
Yet, obviously, the test is not ultimate, for it assumes that we 
know (otherwise and independently) what kind of conduct is right, 
and what kind is criminal: which implies knowledge of the real 
nature, destiny, and end of man. 

Hence, secondly, it yields only a presumption, or a practical 
confirmation, of the truth or falsity of doctrines. The moral issues 
of a system, therefore, should arouse inquiry, stimulate reflection, 
and urge us to verify by speculative investigation the conclusion 
they suggest to us regarding the truth or falsity of the system. 

Thirdly, when the moral issues of a philosophy are perverse, 
noxious, disastrous, scholastics use thus “‘argumentum ex consec- 
tarits,’—this discerning of systems by their fruits: “ex /ructibus 
eorum cognoscetis eos,’—as a negative, indirect and confirmatory ar- 
gument in refutation of such systems. It is an argument which 
can have much force and can make a strong and effective appeal 
to right-minded people. But for grounding human certitude it can 
never be ultimate. 

Pragmatism, however, goes much farther than all this, for (a) 
it identifies the truth of a judgment or belief with its utility ; (6) 
it denies that truth in the sense of conformity of the judgment 
with reality is zw¢ellectually attainable ; (c) it holds that the on/y 
and universal test of the truth of a judgment, z.e. of its real con- 
formity or harmony with the veritable needs of human life and 
existence, is to be found by “ving it, by experiencing sow zt 
works, whether it succeeds by being assimilated, incorporated in 
the progressive current of human existence, or faz/s by being 
rejected and eliminated from among the beliefs that are found 
really helpful and beneficent. Against all of which we assert 
that experienced utility ts neither identical with truth, nor vs tt 
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the only or the adequate test of truth, nor 7s the Pragmatist applica- 
tion of tt any more than a misleading evasion of the real problem 
as to the ultimate ground and motive of human certitude. 

What do Pragmatists mean by the w/z/ty of a belief, its 
suitability, its working-value, its success, the character of tts 
practical issues, its harmony with the process and purpose of human 
existence? Weare told that a belief or judgment is true if it 
verifies or realizes what those and other similar expressions im- 
ply. But what do they imply? They are all relative to an end. 
They are all unintelligible unless in reference to an end,—and 
to a known end, to something certainly known to be an end,a 
good, a perfection, a something really worthy of attainment. A 
belief is true if it proves useful, suitable, workable, successful. 
But useful, etc., for what? For helping, developing, enlarging, 
perfecting human life and existence generally? But what zs the 
end or object or aim of human existence? Until I know ¢hzs 
how am I to know whether the “actual working” of a belief is 
good or bad, successful or unsuccessful? How am I to judge 
of a means unless and until I know the nature of the end to 
which it is a means? And how can I discover the supreme, 
essential end or perfection of human nature, and the veritable 
goal of human existence, unless by the wse of my intellect or reason 
on the data of experience. But there we are back into the “ in- 
tellectualism,” and ‘‘metaphysics” which it was the razson a’étre 
of Pragmatism to demolish, 

Apparently any doctrine that is widely received, and which 
therefore “works,” at least in the measure in which it is received 
and “lived” by mankind,—be it Agnosticism, Atheism, 
Materialism, Hedonism, or what not,—is ¢vwe in that same 
measure, inasmuch as in that measure it is actually assimilated 
into the current or process of human existence: as the “ corridor- 
theory” explicitly admits. But if that be so, then,—and this is 


1 While admitting the difficulty—from the very nature of the theory—which 
Pragmatists must feel in attaining to a clearly conceived and clearly expressed 
presentation of their views (which is partly a task for the poor, belittled, deriva- 
tive evolution-product which is the intellect!); and while admitting and admiring 
the felicity of expression with which many of their writers, especially the late W. 
James, can charm their readers,—we can understand the chorus of complaint that 
has arisen about the vagueness and obscurity of the pragmatist teaching. According 
to M. A. O, Lovejoy, Pragmatism is a ‘“‘ Protean entity,’ of which he enumerates 
no less than thirteen distinct forms! Cf, PERE BLANCHE, Rev. des Sc. phil. et théol., 
1909, p. 97,—quoted by JEANNIERE, op. cit., p. 286, n.; also Fournal of Philos., 
Psychol, and Scient. Meth., 1909, pp. 5-12; 29-39,—2bid. 
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possibly the underlying thought in the minds of pragmatists,— 
the actual process of human life or existence, as it goes on in 
time and space, is z#s own end. But this, too, is an zwéellectual 
thesis ; and, what is more, it is one the truth or falsity of which 
obviously cannot be tested by the Pragmatist criterion, So, then, 
Pragmatism has postulates which escape its net and must be 
sifted by the reflecting intellect. 

Or is it that not all the actual phases or currents in the flow 
of human existence are useful or beneficial thereto, that some 
do zot make for its perfection, that not all change is evolution, te. 
progress or movement towards the good, towards perfection? 
But this implies that, at any particular stage, the life-process 
as it actually goes on is not an end in itself, but a tendency or 
movement towards some ulterior good. Perhaps, however, this 
ulterior good consists in the indefinite progress, development, 
evolution of life itself into ever greater largeness and fullness 
of expression? But the very concept of evolution, progress, 
development, implies the concept of a good, towards which the 
movement zs. If there is indefinite movement or change wth no 
purpose or goal beyond itself, the distinction between evolution 
and devolution, progression and retrogression, amelioration and 
deterioration, simply disappears as unmeaning and unintelligible 
for want of a goal or term as standard by which to determine 
what change is progress and what change is decay. Hence the 
pragmatist criterion of the experienced success of a belief in help- 
ing, developing, forwarding, enlarging, perfecting human exist- 
ence, will not itself “ work,” and cannot itself even begin to be 
applied, wztzl we know whether human life has a purpose, whether 
there is a good towards which it moves, and what this good is: 
for only then can we judge what movements, what conduct, what 
beliefs, tend to develop and perfect life, and what ones tend in 
the opposite direction. But how can we know these things? 
Only by intellect, if at all. They are some of the problems of 
metaphysics; and their solution is a “ piece of amusement”? in 
which pragmatists might profitably indulge. 

Again: if it is only by the actual “living” ofa belief that 
men generally can discover its “truth”’ by assimilating it with 
their “vital experience,” or its “ falsity ” by rejecting or eliminat- 
ing it from their ‘‘ vital experience” ; if its truth or falsity con- 
ststs in the relation it gets to “vital experience” through this 
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alternative process, and is always relative to the actual stage of 
human progress at which this sifting process is going on; and if 
also the whole general human movement,—or the whole cosmic 
movement, with which all human vital experience, intellectual 
or intuitional, is one and continuous,'—be the whole of (the ever- 
evolving) reality, and be an end in itself,—does it not follow that 
all beliefs, while entertained by any one and in any degree oper- 
ative, are co zfso true? And moreover, do not these questions 
inevitably arise: Are not all beliefs and all conduct equally 
right or equally wrong? Is it not that whatever is, is right? or 
rather that right and wrong become unintelligible? Is man 
really responsible and free? or is the process of perpetual 
change, or “ fierz,” in which reality is supposed to consist, subject 
to a rigid and blind determinism? Once more, these are all 
questions for which we must find an answer Jdefore the test pro- 
posed by pragmatists can be intelligently reduced to practice. 
They are questions which the Pragmatist test cannot decide, and 
which must be decided, if at all, by intellect interpreting the 
data of experience. 

Finally, if we apply to beliefs the test of success, of harmoniz- 
ing or not harmonizing with the progressive development of our 
human activity, it must be remembered that no small department 
of that activity is zze/lectual ; and, what is more, that intellect 
exercises—and that as rational beings we should not try to pre- 
vent it, and cannot succeed even if we try to prevent it, from ex- 
ercising—a supreme suzerainty over all other domains of mental 
life and action. Ifa belief cannot be ‘‘assimilated”’ or “lived” 
because it is intellectually incompatible with some already ac- 
cepted belief, is this failure a practical issue which determines 
the falsity of the former belief? If so,—and the pragmatist can- 
not consistently deny it,—the whole intellectual domain becomes 
practical, and the zntellectual failure of any belief becomes the 
index of its falsity. But the zvtel/ectual failure of a belief to im- 
pose itself arises from its apprehended incompatibility with other 
judgments known to be true, or from its opposition to the ob- 
jective evidence of the data of experience, or from its want of 
adequate objective grounds for intellectual assent. The Prag- 
matist test, therefore, as applied to the domain of intellectual 
needs and functions and interests, becomes the test demanded 
by intellectualism, vzz. objective evidence. Now there is an 
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exceedingly wide department of human judgments, belief in 
which can have no other human interest to test them than this 
purely intellectual kind of success or failure: all purely specula- 
tive judgments the knowledge of which can have no other cause 
than man’s intellectual desire for knowledge, and no other 
practical effect or interest (by which to test “how they work ”) 
than the satisfaction of this natural cupiditas sciendi. And if, 
further, intellect will so/ens volens assert its supremacy over a// 
our beliefs, and its right to judge all their sources and motives, 
then the intellectual test of objective evidence must remain 
supreme and ultimate. 


Will the pragmatist meet all the considerations we have been so far 
urging against his position by the rejoinder that even though they may be 
intellectually unanswerable, still, being dictated by speculative intellectual re- 
flection, they do not and cannot effectually assail a theory of certitude such 
as his, a theory which teaches that certitude can neither be vindicated nor 
destroyed by any effort of the intellect ; that it isnot a matter for the intellect 
at all; that truth and knowledge and belief and certitude are things that can 
be appreciated and tested only by “living” them, by feeling and experienc- 
ing how they work, and not at all by intellect speculatively discussing or ex- 
ploring or disputing about them? Well, if he does we must leave him so. 
For of course there can be no discussion with one who appeals from reason. 
But we cannot keep remembering, and neither can the pragmatist, that in 
putting forward his theory as a philosophical theory, he himself has battled 
for its acceptance not merely by eloquent and persuasive appeals to the feel- 
ings and emotions, the will and the sentiments, and all the affective chords of 
the human heart, but by reasoned and logical appeals to the human intel- 
lect, and by free recourse to the armoury of a keen dialectic,—in the hope of 
not merely persuading but convincing. Moreover, a Phzlosophical theory 
must be a reasoned theory: at least in the sense that it must show grounds 
which the human intelligence will pronounce to be reasonably adequate for 
its credibility, for its acceptance by intelligent beings. We take it, therefore, 
that the pragmatist will allow that his theory zs open to the influence of such 
criticisms as have just been set forth. 

And when, finally, we consider the gravity of the issues at stake,—the 
foundations of the intellectual, moral and religious life of man,—we cannot 
help thinking that the anti-intellectualist attitude, which is that of Pragmatism 
in common with the other subjectivist theories, voluntarist and sentiment- 
alist, suggests an extremely imprudent decision to the inquiring mind. For 
it says, in effect: “‘ You can’t find out anything for certain about the reality of 
things. You need not attempt the task of exploring them intellectually, by 
rational reflection: such a task would be futile, would be labour in vain. 
Rather trust your own instincts, follow your own feelings, obey your own 
mental impulses and inclinations, hearken to your own aspirations and 
yearnings, be faithful to what you feel to be the true and the good and the 
right,—conscious that you cannot really £ow for certain what these are, and 
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resigned to your inevitable limitations. Even against this counsel, your 
troublesome reflecting reason may raise reasons that seem to forbid your 
following it. But, then, reason has no szvre course itself to point out to you, 
no counsel to offer against which it will not itself raise similar reasons. What 
then? J/ faut vivre. You must decide, you cannot live without deciding. 
So take the counsel I offer you.” And this is the advice of the philosopher, 
the expert, to the untrained inquirer. The latter might possibly have the 
courage or the curiosity to ask: ‘‘ How do you know that reason cannot 
find out for certain what things really are, and what zs the right course?” 
But the chances are that he will rather say: ‘‘ You ought to know; I will 
follow your advice”. And the advice given is wrong. How much more 
momentous and disastrous are the effects likely to be than in this roughly 
parallel case from the physical order ?—A grown-up person offers a draught 
to a thirsty child and says: ‘Drink this, you are thirsty. It is the only 
drink available. I do not know and I cannotifind out what exactly it is ; nor 
do I know but it may possibly disagree with you. However, you are very 
thirsty : you must have something to drink; so you may as well chance it if 
you findit agreeable. Taste it.” And the thirsty child tastes, finds it agree- 
able, drinks it off. And the draught was potson. 


173. CONCLUSION. POSSIBILITY AND SOURCES OF ERROR. 
THE PROBLEMS OF EPISTEMOLOGY.— The human mind, then, can 
attain to reasoned and objectively grounded certitude. But it is 
neither omniscient nor infallible. It can increase its knowledge, 
but without ever exhausting or comprehending the totality of 
things. It is, and must remain, in ignorance of much; for it is 
finite. Not only so, but it is imperfect: it can and does err. 
We have seen that error is both a possibility and a fact (9, 16). 
A false or erroneous judgment is one which represents things 
otherwise than they really are, and which, therefore, pro tanto, 
puts the mind in positive discord or disconformity with reality ; 
and the mental state or condition of error is the firm adherence 
of the mind to such a judgment as true. 

The fosszbzlzty of error lies in the fact that human cognition is 
not a mere passive intuition or mirroring of reality (17, 22, 75, 
118, 128, 136, 145) by the mind, but an active process whereby 
the mind abstracts successive aspects of the given reality, analy- 
ses and synthesizes, separates and reunites, these aspects, thus 
gradually interpreting or representing intelligibly to itself, or re- 
constructing intelligibly for itself, the presented reality (91, iii.). 
Our main task has been jirst to investigate the oljective reality of 
these mental data, to establish the veal objectivity of knowledge ; 
and secondly, to investigate the mental process of interpreting or 
representing the given reality: to vindicate the possibility and 
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indicate the tests or criteria of ¢rwe representations or ¢rue know- 
ledge. We thus distinguished between the read objectivity and the 
truth of knowledge (17, 22, 75, 145); and we endeavoured to 
show that in the reality which presents itself objectively to the 
human mind the intellect can apprehend adequate objective 
evidential grounds for the certain truth of some of its interpreta- 
tions of this reality. Especially in the chapter (xxxiii.) on Truth 
and Evidence we explored, and tried to vindicate, the possibility 
of transforming the various classes of our spontaneous assents 
and beliefs (148) into reasoned, reflex convictions by the applica- 
tion of the test of Oljective Evidence (154). But from that chapter, 
as well as from the whole course of the inquiry, the student will 
have learned that the attainment of such certitude is possible 
only by a careful, cautious, prudent and patient application of 
intellect to the data of experience; that intellect is infallible only 
within such narrow limits as include the very starting points of 
knowledge, and with an infallibility that can be realized only by 
reflection (153); that, therefore, it requires a judicious and well- 
balanced use of this faculty to forestall and ward off error, to 
avoid acquiescence in serious errors, and to correct such errors as 
may, through the imperfections and limitations that are incidental 
to human existence, have crept into our spontaneous assents 
(153). Referring to the “testing” of evidence (153), we saw that 
while the ¢ofal avoidance of such spontaneous errors is, perhaps, 
humanly impossible, it is nevertheless possible to avoid reflex and 
deliberate adherence, after due reflection, to a judgment as true 
which is really false. And the reason is that on the one hand if 
the judgment is really false there cannot be veal objective evidence 
for it: in that case the reality does not and cannot furnish 
objective grounds which the intellect can prudently judge to be 
adequate for certain assent to the judgment as true; while on the 
other hand intellect is precisely a faculty of reflection, of discerning 
between real and putative or apparent grounds of assent, and so 
of giving a certain assent only when it can prudently judge the 
grounds of such assent to be real and really adequate. Wo 
erroneous assent can be, therefore, after due reflection and in spite 
of such reflection, absolutely necessary, or absolutely unavoidable by 
the human mind.‘ For assent can be and ought to be measured 
by the evidential value of the grounds for it. Hence the intellect 
can avoid error by giving only a provisional or probable assent, or 
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by suspending assent altogether and remaining in doudt or zgnor- 
ance, according to the objective requirements of the presented 
reality. But this implies the prudent use of the intellect, a use 
which depends on many influences extrinsic to the intellect itself. 

Recognizing, then, the possibility and the fact of error, we 
might propose to inquire into z¢s actual causes. But here again 
we inay be very brief, for the student will doubtlessly have de- 
tected the main causes of the prevalence of errors among men 
from the course of our inquiry. They are for the most part un- 
due haste or precipitancy in assenting; the irksomeness of doubt 
as compared with the satisfaction of assent; sloth, or neglect to 
apply the mind sufficiently to the task of investigating and 
sifting evidence ; permission of undue influence of the will, the 
passions and emotions, likes and dislikes, on the intellectual 
function itself of judging and assenting. From what was said in 
the opening chapter (11-15) concerning the influence of the will 
on our assents, and concerning voluntarist theories of certitude 
in the present closing chapter, it must be apparent that this 
whole mass of subjective, instinctive, volitional, emotional, affec- 
tive influences on the distinctively intellectual function of 
knowing, judging, assenting, believing, is very considerable. And 
it is to the undue preponderance of those influences that much 
error must be ascribed. Intellect is itself an “ undetermined” 
or “indifferent” faculty. It must be determined to elicit the act 
of assent. On those influences the intellect can reflect; and, 
though “ subjective” or appertaining to the “self,” they may be 
considered objectively, or as objects, by intellect, and, as such, 
may have a certain value as evidential, which the intellect can 
appraise (148). But if the total objective evidence, including 
such indirectly objective evidential value as those subjective in- 
fluences may be judged to have, is not adequate, not sufficient 
to exclude all prudent fear of error and thus determine the 
firm or certain assent of the intellect; and if nevertheless the 
intellect does give its assent,—then it must be because it has 


1 Tt is one of the functions of Logic, as a practical science, to train and help the 
mind to avoid error by exploring, analysing and laying bare its various sources and 
causes. Cf. Science of Logic, ii., Part v., chap. iii., especially the suggestive treat- 
ment of the subject of Fallacies by Bacon and by J. S. Mill (tbid., § 272). Some of 
the fallacies incident to method (§ 275),—those, namely, that bear on Demonstration, 
Explanation, Assumption of Axtoms and Postulates,—raise issues that are distinctly 
epistemological. We may, therefore, refer the student here to what we have already 
said upon them, of. cit., pp. 315-37. 
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allowed itself to be determined not by evidence but by the blind 
or inevidential influence of those subjective factors. And it is 
thus that error can and does arise. 

But in addition to all those sources of error there is to be 
taken into account also the very illusive but very real and potent 
influence of what we may call the intellectual and moral environ- 
ment or “climate” in which the individual has been brought up 
from infancy : the influences that have formed his whole mentality, 
his “ receptiveness” or “ preparedness” for the evidential appeal 
of truth to his intellect : the spontaneous beliefs and convictions 
in which he has been trained: his ‘‘ prejudices,” conscious and 
unconscious, whether they happen to be objectively true or ob- 
jectively erroneous: his moral habits and character: his “in- 
herited” religious beliefs, whether these happen to be true or 
false; and so on. What an enormous influence all these factors 
will have,—when we come to the case of the actual individual 
man in his concrete surroundings,—in determining just how far, 
and with what measure of success, he will avoid error, and attain 
to truth! In dealing with Traditionalism (158-62) we touched 
upon this question of the actual individual in human society: on 
the question whether, or under what conditions, the average in- 
dividual human being can attain to certitude concerning the 
great problems that count most: his own nature, end, and 
destiny ; God, freedom, morality, religion, immortality. There 
we found ourselves face to face with the question of Christian 
Evidences, of God’s actual dispensations to mankind : with the pro- 
blem of a Supernatural Revelation, involving the gratuitousness 
of the gift of Supernatural Faith, its necessity for the attainment 
of man’s Supernatural End, and the mystery of God’s Providence 
in the communication of that saving Faith to individual men. 
And there we must leave that momentous question of fact, with 
all its mysterious implications, to be dealt with by the Christian 
apologist and theologian. 

Well, we have seen at any rate that the human mind, with 
all its limitations, can give to itself a reasonable account of itself ; 
and can satisfy itself fully that Realzty cs cts object, that to some 
measure of truth about reality it can certainly attain, Was not 
this our appointed task? Or have we to determine, further, zo 
how much truth can the human mind attain? No; this is not 
for us to determine in Epistemology, except in principle and in 
broad outline. To show that the attainment of some true and 
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certain knowledge is possible concerning the data which constitute 
the various departments of human experience: to vindicate a 
reasoned certitude that the human mind can reach some degree 
of genuine insight into the real nature of man and the universe: 
to justify by critical introspective analysis the principles and pre- 
suppositions involved in knowing: to distinguish between right 
and wrong methods of interpreting and appraising the grounds 
on which human convictions are based (whether these be spon- 
taneous or reflex; whether they be called ‘‘ knowledges,” or 
“ beliefs” ; whether they be “ordinary,” “ scientific,” “ philosophi- 
cal,” “ethical,” or “religious”): to show that the human mind 
can increase its knowledge both in extent and in depth: and to 
indicate in principle the means and methods of such progress,— 
these are the duties of the epistemologist, rather than to decide 
e.g. whether or not any suggested interpretation of any portion 
of human experience is or is not true. 

The historian marshals the evidence for certitude about past 
facts; but the epistemologist shows that assent based on human 
authority is reasonable. The physical scientist is constantly ex- 
tending the domain of our ‘“‘ knowledge” concerning the material 
universe ; but the epistemologist proves that such knowledge is 
indeed a genuine insight into the reality of a material universe 
which exists independently of our perception of it. The psycho- 
logist,—assuming the capacity of the mind to discover the ex- 
istence, and reach some certain knowledge of the nature, of a 
hyperphysical or suprasensible domain of reality,—explores the 
origin, nature and destiny of the human soul; but the epistem- 
ologist has to examine, and if so be to justify, that assumption. 
The metaphysician, or philosopher, or theologian seeks the 
ultimate causes and reasons which will explain or make intellig- 
ible the totality of direct human experience: he infers from the 
data of this experience that a Supreme Being exists, that He 
created and conserves and rules the universe, that He has revealed 
Himself to man, that man depends on Him and owes Him the 
worship He demands, that ethical distinctions of right and wrong 
in human conduct are grounded on man’s relations to the Deity, 
etc., etc. ; but the epistemologist must explore the validity of the 
mental processes (of perception, conception, judgment, inference) 
by which such investigations are prosecuted and such conclusions 
reached. Moreover, the masses of mankind have ethical and re- 
ligious convictions of some sort: convictions which differ widely 
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in detail but have certain fundamental elements in common: con- 
victions, too, which the masses of men profess and hold because 
they have, so to speak, inherited them, or been born into them, 
having received them on the authority of their parents, elders, 
teachers, etc. But the epistemologist, though he has not to 
decide which of these are true, or which false, has nevertheless to 
say whether or not there can be any truth-value or knowledge- 
value proper in convictions of such an order, concerning such a 
domain of objects : he has to say whether this domain of so-called 
‘invisible or suprasensible realities,” or “the unseen world” as 
it is also termed, is indeed a domain about the reality and ex- 
istence of which man can have certain knowledge, or only con- 
jectural knowledge, or only instinctive hopes and fears that have 
no sufficient ground in his nature asa rational being. And if 
man can attain to a certain knowledge of God and immortality 
and a future life, the epistemologist has to show that the rational 
principles and methods by which he attains to it, and the grounds 
on which he bases it, are in fact reliable. 

Such are the tasks to which we have been devoting our at- 
tention throughout the course of the inquiry which we now bring 
to aclose. That our investigations may have proved helpful to 
the student of such serious and engrossing problems is our very 
earnest hope. 
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